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so easy to reach 


.».-SO low in cost 


Days are warm and sunny... 

air and ocean temperatures in the 
mid-seventies, perfect for 
swimming, sailing, fishing and 
golf. Evenings, just a mild degree 
or two cooler, are tropic-tailored 
for vacation pleasure. And at 

this time of year there’s a wide 
choice of hotel rooms, with 
enough of every kind 


at every price for every laste. 





Smiling skies make for ideal golfing. 





No need to plan ahead... you need no passport...no 


VISIT ALL OF HAWAII'S “shots”... no special ¢ lothine. Decide today ... arrive tomorrow, 


GLAMOROUS ISLANDS Hawaii 
ocean liner from the 


and Island living will surprise you. ( OME NOW! 


is just 8 to 10 hours away by plane or 414 days by 
Many low-priced flights daily from Pacific Coast. The low cost of your trip 
Honolulu to nearby Kauai, Maui, 
Hawaii. Each Island has its own 
friendly Pol sian charm and . 
ns n rea in the W 
magnificent scenery. The Most Exciting Convention A orld! 


















FROM The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
24 FULL-COLOR MINIATURES 


emus ( egnardo da Vinci 
A DEMONSTRATION 


WITHOUT CHARGE 


of a simple and sensible way—particularly 
for families with children—to obtain 
a well-rounded education in the history and 
appreciation of art 







THE METROPOLITAN MINIATURES PLAN « Once a 
month the Museum reproduces a selection of paint- 
ings in full color. Each set deals with a different 
artist or school and contains 24 fine color prints 
(slightly larger than shown at right) and a 32-page 
album, in which the artist and his work are discussed, 









and in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces. 
In effect the project is an informal but compre- 
hensive course, in both the history and apprecia- 
tion of art, for persons of all ages. 









MINIATURES ARE 
SLIGHTLY LARGER 
THAN THIS 


—and in full color 










ONE-MONTH FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, WITH NO 
OBLIGATION—to acquaint you with the project. At 
no expense you can examine the 24 miniature re- 
productions of paintings by Leonarpo pa VINCI, 
read the album—then decide, within the month, 
whether or not you wish to continue. If not, simply 
let us know and we shall immediately cancel this 
provisional subscription, No matter what your de- 
cision, the introductory Leonarpo set is free. The 
price for each set (if you continue) is $1.25, includ- 
ing the album. With the first set purchased, and with 
every sixth set thereafter, you will receive free a 
handsome portfolio which holds six albums 
























LEONARDO DA VINCI: MONA LISA 
















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 27-11 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at once 24 full-color Miniatures 
by Leonardo da Vinci, with album, without charge 
This may be considered a trial subscription. | re- 
serve the right to cancel, according to your offer, 
within one month or any time thereafter. If 1 con- 
tinue after this free set, I will be billed $1.25 for each 
set of Miniatures with album (plus 10 cents for 
postage). To facilitate handling and billing, two sets 
will be sent every second month. With my first pur- 
chase I will receive free a handsome portfolio in 
which to keep six albums. Additional portfolios will 
be sent, also without charge, as they are needed 
Whether I continue or not the free set is mine to keep. 







PLEASE NOTE: Since the Metropolitan Museum is 
unequipped to handle the details involved in this 
project, it has arranged to have the Book-of-the- 
Month Club act as its national distributor. The 
selection of subjects and the preparation of the color 
prints remain wholly under the supervision of the 
Museum. 
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WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 











Since 1933 Chessie has become one of America’s best- 
loved trademarks. Celebrating the Silver Anniversary of 
the Chessie Calendar, the 1958 C&O calendar will carry 
this happy birthday scene in full color. If you would 
like a copy (as long as the supply lasts), just wrile us. 


RAILROAD 


GEO W?7 





One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





Something new for Chessie 





Wherever you look along Chesapeake and 
rever I 

Ohio’s 5,100 mile system, big things are hap- 

pening. 


Newest for Chessie is the world’s most mod- 
ern bulk cargo unloading facility at Newport 
News, Virginia, just completed to speed the 
growing flow of import ores. On an average 
day this year, eleven hundred coal cars are 
emptied at Newport News into ships bound 
for coal-hungry Europe. Now, many of these 
are returning inland loaded with ore for 
America’s steel and chemical] industries. 


Another big development is C&O’s new Car 
Location Information Center—CLIC for 
short—which sorts and relays to all C&O 
traffic offices the system-wide teletype re- 
ports shippers need to maintain efficient pro- 
duction and merchandising schedules. 


New automatic yards and signal systems 
help to speed freight on almost-passenger 
schedules. And mechanized track crews 
ceaselessly groom the roadway on a regular 
maintenance program that keeps Chesapeake 
and Ohio practically a new railroad. 


New factories are sprouting in cornfields. 
New coal mines are opening up. And so that 
shippers will have them when they need 
them, thousands of new freight cars are 
being added to its present fleet of 95,300 as 
Chessie’s railroad keeps growing and going. 


Think of these things when you are routing 
a shipment or locating a new plant. They 
add up to fast, efficient transportation serv- 
ice and a railroad which keeps its thinking 
in tune with the future. 





The three towers of the huge new $8%4 million ore pier al Newport 
News can unload a 10,000 ton ship between breakfast and lunchtime. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Joyce Myron photographed in front of the C 


General Electric. With her are some of the 1 


alifornia atomic-electric power plant built by Pacific Gas & Electric 


nen who operate the plant and the G-E Vallecitos Atomic 











Company and 


Laboratory, site of the plant. 


The girl, the men, and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce Myron, 18- 
year-old college student of Drexel Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her triumphs on TV's 
“$64,000 Question,” where she brilliantly answered ques 
tions about the new science of atomic energy. And she 
has interested millions in the exciting promise of the 
peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of one of her 
TV appearances, an atomic-electric power plant near San 
Francisco — the first completed among several now being 


planned and built by electric light and power companies 
and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists who run the 
plant and the nearby atomic laboratory. Most are only 
a few vears older than Joyce — members of the new gen 
eration that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy. 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other young atomic 
scientists and engineers. Theirs is the privilege of putting 
the atom to work — for power, for healing, and for other 


and still unknown services to mankind. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies * 
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WITH MORE POWER, MORE SPEED, MORE PAYLOAD 


More speed, more payload, added comfort are yours in the beau- 
tiful new 1958 Piper Apache—the world’s most popular twin- 
engine executive transport. New 160 horsepower engines, more 
powerful versions of the tried and proven Lycoming power plant, 
give the Apache a cruising speed of over 170 mph, 250 pounds 
increased payload, even better single engine performance. 





Built for business, the Apache speeds executive travel, lets you 
get much more done in far less time and with far greater travel 
flexibility and relaxation. Well over 1,000 Apaches today are 
serving American business safely, efficiently, economically. Thanks 
to volume production —nearly equal to that of all other executive 
twins combined—the Apache represents a far lower investment, 
offers you reliable round-the-clock, twin-engine transportation at 
practical cost—transportation that pays off on the balance sheet. 


An investigation of how the Apache can serve your 
company might well indicate impressive savings in travel 
costs, increased executive efficiency, improved business. 
Your Piper sales representative will be happy to assist you 
in a realistic analysis. For his name and the new full-color 
Apache brochure, write Dept. 1-T, Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 





BIG, ROOMY, QUIET CABIN 

With the biggest, roomiest cabin of any plane in its class, 
the Apache carries five people, full fuel and baggage (fifth 
seat optional). New reclining, individually adjustable seats 
are standard for 1958 with optional headrests for additional 
comfort. New beautiful interior styling of the spacious cabin, 
combined with amazingly quiet flight, puts Apache travel in 
the luxury class. 

A demonstration flight, gladly arranged by your Piper 
dealer, will convince you. 


PIPI | R AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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See 


NO WHEELS ! THIS 
TRUCK ROLLS ON AIR- 
FILLED, RUBBER PILLOWS. 

£\ THESE SPREAD THE 

\ TRUCKS WEIGHT OVER A 
~~ WIDE AREA To “FLOAT” 

¥ IT OVER SAND, SNOW 

‘ OR MUD. THEY CAN 

EVEN RUN OVER A 

GIRL WITHOUT HARMING 

HER / PROPELLING THE 

, PILLOWS REQUIRES 

ENGINE POWERTO BE 
APPLIED AN UNUSUAL 

WAY. CHAIN DRIVES 

FROM B-W’'Ss MORSE 

CHAIN ARE USED. 

THEY WHIRL HEAVY 

ROLLERS AGAINST THE 

TOP SURFACE OF THE 

PILLOWS TO REVOLVE 
THEM... MAKE 
POSSIBLE THE TRUCKS 

EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE, 





S58 


DRILLS HOLES 8 FEET WIDE TO STOP tit : | 
LANDSLIDES EL THIS HUGE DRILL QuickKLy BORES a ae. ee 


HOLES IN MOUNTAINSIDES -- 8’ ACROSS, UP TO 100’ DEEP ~~ 


FOR IMBEDDING CONCRETE TO HOLD EARTH IN PLACE. TO SUITS NEEDN'T SLOWLY ORIP ORY / THE NEWEST TIMELINE 
DELIVER NEEDED POWER, THE MAIN SHAFT THAT SPINS CLOTHES ORYER MADE BY B-W’S NORGE DRIES THEM FAST 

THE DRILL MUST BE GIVEN EXTRA FLEX TO WITHSTAND WITHOUT A WRINKLE. A NEW DIAL SETTING CALLED “WRINKLE- 
THE STRAIN. FLEXIBLE STEEL JOINTS FROM B-Ww’s OUT” AUTOMATICALLY GIVES THE EXACT COMBINATION OF 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DO THE TRICK. RUGGED, HEAT AND AIR FOR THE PRECISE TIME NEEDED BY SYNTHETIC 
PRECISE, THEY TAKE THE LOAD. FABRICS TO RESTORE THAT FRESH- PRESSED LOOK. 


seve feat: BORG-WARNE: 














BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 
THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 











19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS 5 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EKERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE <2— AND MANY 
SHIPS Si ALe HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OVT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. IF} EVERY O/L FIELD USES A 
B-W EQUIPMENT. MILLIONS OF HOMES =~ 
HAVE B-W BU/LDING MATERIALS, __ 


EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. F 




















NEW SPORTS CAR GETS DRIVERS UP IN THE AIR! 


ray: THE ORIVER SIMPLY HOOKS THE WINGS ANDO TAIL TO THIS SPORTY 
on * ED SAM CAR ANDO TAKES TO THE AIR. THE ENGINE DOES DOUBLE DUTY 
ATTEND oveR EFFICIENTLY, THANKS To'A CARBURETOR FROM B-W'S MARVEL- 


cH FOR SCHEBLER. [T ADJUSTS TO PROVIDE THE DIFFERENT AIR-FUEL 
“i CHUR 
is. / 





EARS f MIXTURES NECESSARY FOR SAFE FLYING AND PRACTICAL DRIVING 

oo y --AN IMPORTANT REASON FOR CAAS CERTIFICATE OF AIR- 
WORTHINESS TO THIS FLYING AUTOMOBILE. 

MR.JOHN A. MSGILL 

OF SMYRNA, S.C, GOT 


STARTED EARLY IN 
HIS CHURCH-GOING, 
HE ATTENDED THE 
SAME CHURCH ALL 
HIS LIFE--SINGING 
IN THE CHOIR UNTIL 
AFTER HIS 100th 
BIRTHDAY, FAITHFUL 
9 CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
BROUGHT HIM HELP 
AND INSPIRATION. 
IT CAN DO THE SAME 
FOR YOU. ATTENO CHURCH 
OR SYNAGOGUE REGULARLY WITH YouR 
FAMILY. WORSHIP TOGETHER 
EVERY WEEK. 































P G! eS ® SCIENTISTS CAN 
E T.) NOW STUDY. 
E wi OCEAN BEHAVIOR 
D N WITH NEW ACCURACY BY 
O USE OF AN INGENIOUS INSTRUMENT » 
LOWERED TO THE OCEANS FLOOR. 

ITS ABILITY TO DETECT AND INSTANTLY 
REPORT DEEP-DOWN EFFECTS OF WAVES IS 
ACHIEVED WITH AN ELECTRONIC DEVICE DEVELOPED 
BY BORG-WARNER’'S BJ ELECTRONICS. THIS 

VIBROTRON* PRESSURE GAUGE IS SO HIGHLY 

SENSITIVE THAT EVEN AT DEPTHS OF OVER HALF 
A MILE IT WILL SENSE A 6-INCH RIPPLE ON 
THE WATER'S SURFACE. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. C8 eae 


These units form BORG-WA RNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + Research Center, Des Plaines, IIL 
DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK + BYRON JACKSON + CALUMET STEEL + DETECTOLAB + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL 
CONDITIONED AIR + INGERSOLL HUMPHRYES + INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANU- 
FACTURING + MARBON CHEMICAL + MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + NORGE + PESCO PRODUCTS + PRIMOR 
PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR + WOOSTER DIVISION + YORK. SUBSIDIARIES: 
B-W ACCEPTANCE CORP. + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD. - BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + BYRON JACKSON OF CANADA, 
LTD. + BJ SERVICE, INC. + BJ ELECTRONICS » EBERHARDT-DENVER + LONG MFG., LTD. * MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD, + REFLECTAL 
WARNER GEAR, LTD. + WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 














You'll never 
go back 
to ordinary 
hairdressings! 


controls hair 
more naturally, 
truly greaseless! 
Handier to use 
in alligator-grain 


squeeze flask. 


In golden gift box $] 


plus tax 
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Designs for Living 


SIR: 

THANKS TO TIME NOV. 4 FOR SHOWING TO THE 
WORLD THAT DETROIT STYLIST WALKER DOES 
CARRY IN HIS PRIVATE LIFE ALL THE ARTISTIC 
NICETIES THAT SHOW IN THE AUTOMOBILES HE 
DESIGNS. 

DORIS LILLY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sir: 

After reading the nonsense surrounding 
Messrs. Walker, Exner and Earl's activities, 
I thank providence for such small favors as 
the Volkswagen. 

Leo Tocu 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: 

If a silk embroidered cowboy shirt and a 
black imported dog reflect the deep thinking 
of automotive stylists, we can readily under- 
stand why the results seen on the American 
road are as they are. 

ALLAN H. DEAL 


Bruce M. WARNER 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: 

Ford’s “Cellini of chrome” might better be 
called the Elvis Presley of the automotive 
industry. His conception of what the buying 
public wants is insulting, especially to us 
women. Certainly we are conscious of style, 
but within the bounds of good taste and 
good value. Mr. George Walker’s hillbilly 
notions do not meet these requirements; 
there is altogether too much emphasis on 
style and too little on quality and perform- 
ance. We want to drive the 1958 models, not 
wear them. 

Dorotny C. PIPER 
Brookline, Mass. 


Bad Habits 
Sir: 

I read your cryptic but perceptive Oct. 28 
review of Monica Baldwin's The Called and 
the Chosen. 1 would like to express a few 
deep-rooted convictions on these notorious 
“ex-nuns” and “ex-priests’ who, through 
some psychological guilt complex, delight in 
tearing to shreds the consecrated cloisters and 
convents they had no right to enter in the 
first place. As an ex-nun, I am thoroughly 
aware that anyone can make a mistake about 
his or her vocation in life. But why, in 
Heaven's name, do so many feel impelled to 
take up a poisoned pen and spit out their 
venom for the curious and unbelieving to 
scoff at and ridicule? I am sure that the God 








Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
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who gave Miss Baldwin the talent to write 
must be wide-eyed with pleasure at the 1e- 
sults. He might also be tempted to suddenly 
appear in human form and ask for Author 
Baldwin’s autograph. 

CATHERINE C. MYERS 
Media, Pa. 


The Friendly Visitors 
Sir: 

My hat is off to Trae for its polished re- 
portage on the US. visit of Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip. The visit itself and arti- 
cles such as yours help to bring a “strength- 
ening of the British-American friendship 
ties” which the Queen referred to at the 
President’s banquet. 


FreD GRICMAN 


Montreal 


Sir: 

I was amazed that 
you left out the fact 
that Prince Philip re- 
ceived the first three 
years of his schooling 
in an American school 
at Saint Cloud, near 
Paris. Here he learned 
about George Wash- 
ington long before he 
knew anything about 
George III and played 
baseball before he ever 
heard of cricket. “Those 
days in the MacJan- 
net Country School,” 
Prince Philip told me, 
“were the happiest of 
my life.” The enclosed 
picture [see cut] shows 
Philip at the school in the fall of 1929. 


Donato R. MacJANNET 





Geneva 


The Senator & '60 
Sir: 

Are you trying to cram Senator Kennedy 
down our throats via your Oct. 28 issue? His 
Jackson, Miss. speech doesn’t make him Pres- 
ident nor does his swimming (via TV's Navy 
Log) make him a hero. 

RoceEr S. DARLING 





* Washington 


Sir: 

It would appear that Senator Kennedy is 
making a real bid for the 1960 Democratic 
presidential nomination. He has had a fine 
congressional record and also a fine World 
War II record. His faith, Roman Catholic, 
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44 carat, $200 to $475 


Treasured beyond all other gifts 1 carat, $550 to $1 


2 carats, $1400 to $3180 
All your yesterdays. ... A gift of diamonds is a bridge for time. .. . Beyond 3 carats, $2500 to $6820 


all other gifts it stars the cherished moments of a shared lifetime... . It 


Color, cutting and clarity, as well as 

* . . . . carat weight, contribute 
gives, as nothing else, enduring meaning to all your yesterdays by making value. A trusted jeweler is yo 

‘ . . Pe is Prices shown cover range of 

them a part of your tomorrows. ... ‘A diamond is forever. i October, 1957, by rep 
‘ for their top-quality unmounted diamonds 
Federal tas a.) Prices vary with 
top quatities offered. Ex 


‘his year, let a diamond make memorable that special anniversary, or higher 


important birthday, a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event. : Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd 

















‘We found 
BLUE CROSS 


gives the kind of 
hospital expense protection 


our employees need!” 


Says ROBERT C. ERB, 


Chairman of the Board, 


Thom McAn Shoe Co. 


“Its objective of giving benefits in terms of hospital care 


instead of money allowances means help fitted to the need. And the way 


Blue Cross handles a patient’s case right with the hospital eliminates red tape 


for our employees—and for us. Our experience has convinced us 


that Blue Cross best meets the needs of our people.” 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


ome 300,000 companies have Blue 
S Cross protection, and continue with 
it year after year. That's solid proof that 
Blue Cross Plans do meet the needs of 
management and employees. 
Blue Cross cuts office detail. Local 
Blue Cross Plans work directly with hos- 
pitals in handling the employee's hos- 
pitalization. Management is saved per- 
sonnel problems and the expense of filing 
claims, investigations and paper work. 


Count on special advantages. Com- 





panies and employees benefit from the 
unique relationship Blue Cross Plans 
have with hospitals. It’s like a partner- 
ship. Only Blue Cross Plans have official 


approval of the American Hospital Assoc. 


Easy for employees. Whenever an em- 


ployee, or his dependents, needs care, he 
simply shows his Blue Cross card on ad- 
mission to the participating hospital. Be- 
cause Blue Cross Plans serve locally, 
benefits are set to meet local needs and 
conditions. The whole aim of Blue Cross 
is to help people in terms of hospital care, 
rather than dollar allowances. 

Low in cost. A not-for-profit organiza- 
tion, the local Blue Cross Plan sets aside 
all income, except for low administra- 
tive expenses, to pay for hospital care. 
Blue Cross Plans last year paid out over 
a billion dollars. 

Fits your welfare program. Blue Cross 
is easily included in benefit “packages”. 
Since it may be retained by individuals 
after they leave the company, Blue Cross 
may become a retirement benefit. 
Specific information on how your com- 
pany can benefit with Blue Cross is av ail- 
able. Contact your local Blue Cross Plan, 
or write Blue Cross Commission, Dept.421, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill, 


Some leading companies 
that have Blue Cross: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP, 
FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
PROTO TOOLS 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 





BLUE CROSS. 


® Blue Crom: and symbol regivtered 


by the Ame 


ican Howpital Association 





may be a liability, but if he is the Democrats’ 
nominee, he won't have the same trouble in 
this matter as Alfred Smith did in 1928. 

*. J. MILLER 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sir 

How courageous of Senator Kennedy (a 
Democrat) to go to a Democrats’ dinner and 
give a political speech. And then to get ap- 
plause when he mentioned the honorable 
names of Eisenhower and Nixon. My! What 
show of courage. Heaven forbid we should 
ever get a socialite as President 

Mrs. ELEANOR ERHARDT 

Seekonk, Mass 


Sir 
J hasten to point out that Senator Kennedy 
side-stepped completely my question as to 
what his views on integration are. His saving 
he accepted the Supreme Court decision as 
the law of the land did not answer the ques- 
tion. Furthermore, his challenging me to give 
my views on Eisenhower and Nixon shows 
clearly his attempt to evade the issue, because 
in the same news story containing my ques- 
tion to him was a statement reporting that I 
had denounced the President’s actions on 
integration. 
Wirt A. YERGER Jr. 
Chairman 
Mississippi Republican Party 
Jackson, Miss 


Sir 

I am glad you wrote that “a slightly tipsy 
young Democrat” told Kennedy all the Bap- 
tists and Methodists are going to vote for 
him. I did not hear Senator Kennedy, but I 
have several Baptist friends who did, and 
they most emphatically are not going to vote 
for him—neither am | 

Mrs. Erin G. Ewrnc 

Jackson, Miss 


Sir 
Did Senator Kennedy speak to a segregated 
audience, or did Senator Eastland sit in an 
integrated one? 
Doris SMITH 
South Bend, Ind 


@ Segregated. —Ep. 


Capitalist Manifesto 
Sir 

I applaud your cosponsorship of and the 
Oct, 28 report on the International Indus- 
trial Development Conference. The theme, 
“Investment—the Key to Industrial Devel- 
opment,” is effective when geared to existing 
conditions. A condition existing in India, for 
example, is lots of factories and labor, both 
with much idle time. Recent investments 
have overexpanded some industries. Subse- 
quent well-intentioned but often misguided 
protective import- and domestic-trade re- 
Strictions have raised costs, reduced buying 
and caused more idleness. How about a 
future conference on “Investment for Mar- 
ket Development ?” 

LINCOLN CLARK 

New York City 
Sir 

Congratulations on the very successful 
organization of the LI.D.C. in San Fran- 
cisco, Time describes me in its report as a 
capitalist. A capitalist is one who possesses 
capital. Now I have none, having for 16 
years worked for a capitalist organization 
(don’t we all?) and spent every rupee of my 
salary. Nor do I believe in undiluted capi- 
talism for India, but in a mixed economy 
not unlike that which even the US. prac- 
tices. Isn't it time we realized that the line 
of battle in the world today is drawn not 
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ROBERT C. ERB, Chairman, Thom McAn Shoe Co., says: 


“Our 6500 employees 


count on THI 7 SHIELD 


Sor real help 


with doctor bills!” 





“Adding Blue Shield to our welfare 
program has provided extra security 
welcomed by Thom McAn employees 
and their dependents. The cost is very 
low for the benefits provided—particu- 
larly for those larger expenses incur- 
red when surgery is needed. The fact 
that Blue Shield Plans have the ap- 
proval of local medical societies gives 
us real faith in this protection.” 

Sponsored by doctors through their 
Blue Shield 
Plans help people meet surgical-med- 





local medical societies, 
ical-maternity expense. 
Broad protection given. Blue Shield 
provides benefits for hundreds of kinds 


of operations and for many nonsur- 





gical services. 

Low in cost. Dues and benefits are set 
locally to fit local needs and conditions. 
This, coupled with low administrative 


expense, makes it possible to offer 





benefits at minimum cost to members. 
Saves company money and time by 
direct handling of payments for care. 
Saves paper work and detail. 


F 





welfare programs in large or 





small companies, and Blue Shield may 
become a retirement benefit, 





I ; ea. Or write Blue Shield 
Commission, Dept. 421, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 





KIUE SHIELD. 


PService marks ree. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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Pete Penn is an 
Engines 
Friend 


Your car’s engine is in the best 
of hands with Pete Penn. It 
means you always have the 
finest lubricant in the crank- 
case... a brand of Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. 

Maintenance, due to wear 
of precision parts, is reduced 
when you use a motor oil 
made from Nature’s finest 
crude. Engine performance 
stays at “new-car” peak for 
thousands more miles. 

Refill with a brand of 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil next 
time you’re in for an oil 
change. You'll get matchless 
lubrication for today’s high- 
speed, high-compression 
engines, and you’ll keep the 
power you bought. 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


Pennsylvania Grade Crode Oi! Association, 
Oli City, Pennsylvania 
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between the capitalist and socialist but be- 
tween the democrat and the totalitarian 
Communist ? 

M. R. Masani 
New York City 


Sir: 

The opportunity for the economic better- 
ment of mankind and the profit potential 
for private investors through a boom in 
foreign investment seem almost limitless. 
Congratulations on backing a much-needed 
conference. 

Tuomas A, HUNTER 
Albion, Mich. 
Sir: 

You filled your Oct, 28 issue with live 
examples of the “Capitalist Challenge.” What 
greater contrast can you offer than West 
Germany and Ludwig Erhard as free enter- 
prise and France and Socialist strangulation ? 
It looks as if your report should be made 
available to all politicians who would sell 
their heritage for a mess of pottage. 

James D. Trrrorp Jr. 
Palm Beach Shores, Fla. 


Booming Bulwark 


| Sir: 








Cheers for a nation which, ruined in 1945, 
can now double our annual gross national 
product increase rate. Erhard and Adenauer 
certainly should be applauded for making 
West Germany's Marktwirtschaft stand to- 
day as the strongest European bulwark 
against socialist pressures. 

Jim KILGORE 
Wooster, Ohio 
Sir: 

After reading your fascinating Oct. 28 
article, I suggest we import Erhard, Vocke 
and Schiffer and teach our administrators 
how to do things. 





WaLter E. GREEN 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Sir: 

Probably many people have already told 
you that your article was an extremely fair 
and penctrating judgment of Professor Er- 
hard’s achievements, It gives a complete 
answer to the one question Americans have 
most regularly asked me. “What happened to 
all our taxpayers’ money in Germany ?” Your 
story is the best possible confirmation that 
the Marshall Plan was an investment in West 
Germany. The U.S. furnished the seed, Er- 
hard tilled the soil and planted it; the cold 
war provided the hothouse atmosphere; the 
German people are bringing in the harvest. 


H. E. ReIsNER 





Publisher 
Made in Europe 
Frankfurt, West Germany 
Sir: 
Perhaps our inflation would be less if 
American classifications were revised so that 
professor would rate higher than tavern 


keeper or coach, 

Joun Brapy 
Detroit 
Sir: 

Erhard’s miracle was accomplished by the 
laboring man, slaving away at wages almost 
the lowest in Western Europe. The German 
union movement, crushed under Hitler, is 
only now beginnnig to awaken. Let us see 
what the industrialists can accomplish if they 
give the average German a living wage. 

L. BECKMAN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 
The explanation of the so-called miracle 
of West Germany’s economic and _ political 


recovery is simply discipline, intelligence and 
hard work. 

U. Grant SMITH 
Washington 


Sitting Bird Watchers 
Sir: 

You say Elizabeth and Philip presented the 
Eisenhowers with a pair of American parula 
warblers sculptured in porcelain. Can it be 
that the Eisenhowers are bird watchers and 
that these warblers are their favorites? Inci- 








PARULA WARBLER 


dentally, we never see the parula around 
here. Probably because of the absence of 
usnea moss, with which it pins up its little 
basketlike nest with its side entrance. I used 
to see them in such nests in the swamps 
down South, 
R. M. GRINDLE 

Kenduskeag, Me. 


@ Ike and Mamie enjoy watching birds 

from their porch at Gettysburg, but 

they don’t go hiking in search of them. 
Ep. 


Incident at Sasebo 
Sir: 

Just read “Tough Discipline” in your Oct. 
28 issue. 1 am the mother of one growing son. 
If his fate would be similar to that of Navy 
Fireman Paul Basom, Seaman Jeffrey Cohee, 
Gordon L, Dell and others, my prayer is that 
he dies before he reaches the age to serve his 
country under such discipline enforcers. At 
the time of the court-martial for Sergeant 
Barbuti, I hope court officials remember that 
similar treatment to her boy in the hands of 
the enemy may bring a mother sorrow but 
also pride; coming from the men of the same 
country can only leave an eternal wound in 
her heart deep enough to wish she had not 
given birth to her son, Come on gentlemen, 
let’s clean up our armed forces of such sadis- 
tic madmen. 

DesPINA FosTER 
Arlington, Va. 


Sir: 

As a Navy wife and prospective Navy 
mother, my blood runs cold to think the men 
in my family could possibly be “disciplined” 
by a species of animal called the US. marine. 

Mrs, C. Evans 
Norfolk, Va. 


Sir: 

The Marine Corps taught me a great deal 
in the Pacific and in Japan, but they never 
trained me to be brutal, sadistic or cruel. The 
corps is not guilty because of Sergeant Bar- 
buti’s actions; he is unfit to be a Marine for 
being inhumane and for being a coward. 

D. J. MAYER 
Portland, Ore. 
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STANDARD AND BAND SPREAD 


SHORT WAVE PORTABLE RADIO 








Introducing...the World’s Most Magnificent Radio... 
, , 


INiSaivs SAID (TUBELESS) 


TRANS-OCEANIC 


There can be 


j no finer gift! 


he 
a 


Smallest and 
lightest Standard 
and Band Spread 
Short Wave Portable 
Radio ever produced! 


TRANSISTORS provide 
this new Trans-Oceanic Radio 
with a spectacular reach. And, 
at the same time, they have 
made it possible for Zenith to 
whittle down size and weight 
to virtually half that of con- 
ventional short wave port- 
ables. The new Trans-Oceanic 
weighs just 13 lbs.! With this 
All-Transistor Radio, there's 
no need for tubes, bulky “B” 
batteries, or AC/DC power 
supply. 

Its undistorted power out- 
put is 92% greater than any 
tube type short wave port- 
able. Gives outstanding per 
formance in steel buildings, 
planes, trains, automobiles 
ship-to-ship . . . ship-to-shore. 
The new Trans-Oceanic Radio 
is truly astounding. 

Perfect gift for the yachts- 
man, traveler, sportsman, dip- 
lomat, or for the man “who 
has everything.” Perfect, in- 
deed, for anyone whom you'd 
especially like to please. 





POWERED TO TUNE IN THE WORLD 


8 SUPER-SENSITIVE BANDS 
. . . including International Short Wave, 
Standard Broadcast, Marine, Weather, 
Ship-to-Ship, Ship-to-Shore, and Amateur 
Short Wave. The Trans-Oceanic Radio also 
gives you the finest in domestic long- 
distance reception. 
OPERATES ON LOW COST 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 

. available anywhere, here or abroad 
No tubes, no “B” batteries. Operation costs 
only a fraction of a cent per hour 
BAND SPREAD TUNING 

. provides up to 1400% more room on 


8 Individual Wave Bands! $950° 


the dial for every short wave station. 
Makes tuning more accurate, easier. 


ROTARY BAND SELECTOR 
Slide-rule dial. One knob tunes all bands. 
Dialite for operation under adverse light- 
ing conditions 


WAVEROD ANTENNA 

WAVEMAGNET® ANTENNA 

... the handle itself unfolds and telescopes 
to a vertical Waverod Antenna, for the 
world’s most sensitive and powerful short 
wave reception. Zenith detachable Wave- 
magnet Antenna for use in trains, planes, 
automobiles. Fastens on window. Assures 


(2) O7_% Oh is by ae — > a 


ae fat 11) Y 


far greater sensitivity for standard broad- 
casts. 

TROPICALLY TREATED 

to perform even in high jungle humidity! 
EARPHONE ATTACHMENT 

(optional) for private listening, extra. 


PHONO JACK 
so you can plug in your record player. 


REMEMGER... 


a battery powered portable is as necessary in your 
home as a flashlight in case of power failure caused 
by air raid or other emergency. 





eM ol | Tele lotint Mo) ae a~telebiok. 


The quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on w 
*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price, including batteries id 
ic subject to 





Price and spec 
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hange without notice 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ® CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
America’s pioneer in fine radios for the home 
Also makers of Television, High Fidelity Inst 





ruments, and Hearing Aids. 
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SEVEN AGES 
OF TRHE-TELEPRHONE 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE, and all the men and women 


merely players... . - And one man in his time plays many parts, 
his acts being seven ages. At first the infant... SHAKESPEARE 


All through the years, from babyhood on, the telephone is 
an important, indispensable part of almost everything we 
do. And as the hands that grasp the telephone grow in size 
and usefulness, so grows also the usefulness of the telephone. 





GROWING UP It isn’t long before the 
telephone becomes more than a magical 
fascination. It begins to be something 
for doing things. A particular pal to call. 
And a very necessary part of growing up. 





EARNING A LIVING The years go by 
and always there is the responsibility of 
earning a living. Here again the tele- 
phone is a speedy, willing, ever-present 
helper. It is a part of the daily work 
and the progress of almost everyone. 





DYNAMIC TEENS Life is now a whirl 
of activity. So many things to do. Girl 
talks to girl. And boy talks to girl. And 
there are two happy hearts when she 
says, “I'd love to go.” 





we 


BABY DAYS At first the telephone is 
just something that rings. But soon the 
lusty newcomer is saying “hello, Daddy” 
all by himself and listening in wide-eyed 
wonder to the magic of Daddy’s voice. 





JUST MARRIED Two starry-eyed young 
people starting a new life together. The 
telephone, which is so much a part of 
courtship, is also a big help in all the 
marriage plans and in getting settled. 





RAISING A FAMILY Now the telephone 
becomes more useful than ever. For how 
could Mother ever run her household 
and raise a family without it! Friends, 
relatives, stores, doctors. conveniences 
—all are so easy to reach by telephone. 


IT’S GRANDMA NOW And now she’s 
holding a grandchild on her lap. The 
telephone that has served her so faith- 
fully now starts a new era of service. 
The cycle of life and the seven ages 
of the telephone begin all over again. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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Puerto Rico 1s surprising >t . 
st 
i 199 F/ 
—so are its rums! P 
says Livingston Fairbank 
of Lake Forest, Illinois . 
, . 
“T was totally unprepared for what I found 7 
in Puerto Rico,” says Mr. Fairbank. ; : 

“The sunshine. The beaches. The rum. I x 
was familiar with rum in daiquiris and a 
punch, of course. But in Puerto Rico it’s a 
new kind of rum, Dry and light. 

“They often serve it on the rocks. Or with - 
tonic. Sometimes in highballs, tall and cool. = 
It’s sensational! 

“What about Puerto Rico? I fell for it— , = he 
hard. Where else in the Caribbean do you 6 .. 
s ; i “hte? os 
find old Spanish gardens like this? Or per- 
fect climate all year round?” ; 

‘ ' 4 
Mr. Fairbank tries his first rum and tonic in the > P @ 
garden of a friend in Old San Juan. Photograph by ‘ : <” 
Elliott Erwitt. i . FAR 

. 

. $ 

- 
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ith of Puerto Rico, Rum Promotion 


79 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


* 


—PLUsSsS BUICK AIR POISE SUSPENSION 


HEN it comes to ride, we'll admit Buick had 


a whale of an advantage —a whopper of a head 


start. 
For we began with our own exclusive ride engineering — 


massive X-braced frame—solid torque-tube keel—and 
four coil springs instead of the usual two. 


And we added so many new features that the 1958 
Buick is close to miraculous in its smoothness, steadi- 
ness, softness, buoyancy. 


But this Miracle Ride is only half the story—for you 
can also have it with Buick Air-Poise Suspension. 


It just so happens that Buick’s traditional ride engi- 
neering was made to order for air suspension. With coil 
springs on all four wheels, the transition to 4 air 
pistons was a matter of re-engineering rather than 
starting from scratch. 


And what happens? A great ride becomes still greater. 


Your B-58 Buick levelizes itself automatically to any 
road and any passenger load. You float over bumps like 


a pilot flying over the weather. You have a ride like 
you never had before. 


Go try it. It’s the last word in travel before wheels 
leave the ground. 


And it comes with Flight Pitch Dynaflow*—the B-12000 
engine—air-cooled aluminum brakes*—all in the car 
with more aircraft principles than any other car_ever 
built. Try the B-58 Buick at your Buick dealer’s— 
today. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


*Air-Poise Suspension optional at extra cost on all Series. Flight 
Pitch Dynaflow standard on LIMITED and ROADMASTER 75, 
optional at extra cost on other Series Aluminum Brakes standard 
on all Series except SPECIAL 


See TALES OF WELLS FARGO, Mondoy Nights, NBC-TV and 


THE PATRICE MUNSEL SHOW, Friday Nights, ABC-TV 





AUTOMATIC TRIM CONTROL WITH BUICK AIR-POISE SUSPEN- 
SION. Whether the load is heavy or light—whether passengers are on one 
side of car or both—air automatically keeps car levelized and road clearance 


constantly the same. 
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THE BOLD FACE OF FASHION -~THE BUOYANT FEELING OF FLIGHT 
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ONG before Sputnik soared into its orbit, Trme’s 
editors and correspondents had been exploring 
the fascinating vistas and terrifying dangers of space 
travel, missile war, and the scientific and technologi- 
cal resources that make them possible. Along with 
countless week-to-week stories, Time took its first 
full-length journey into space five years ago with a 
cover story on the Space Pioneer (Dec. 8, 1952). In 
the following months the editors reported on the 
state of U.S. education in science, in the cover on 
California Institute of Technology President Lee 
DuBridge (May 16, 1955); on space medicine, with 
Colonel John Stapp (Sept. 12, 1955); on rocket 
guidance systems (Jan. 30, 1956); on the intercon- 
tinental ballistics missile program, with the Air 
Force’s Major General Bernard Schriever (April 1, 
1957); and on the fabulous new industry support- 
ing missile production, in the cover on California's 
Ramo Wooldridge Corp. (April 29, 1957). After 
Sputnik, Time correspondents went their rounds 
again to assay the present state of U.S. science, as 
the scientists themselves see it. For the views of 
Physicist Edward Teller and his colleagues, see 
NATIONAL Arrairs, Knowledge Is Power. 
° 
O Historian Louis Hacker of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the current college generation is a trifle de- 
pressing. “I find no political interest any more,” says 
he. “There’s no cultivation of heterogeneity. We're 
not looking for the maverick.” But Yale’s Dean 
William De Vane says: “I see no danger in the de- 
gree of conformity among students. Indeed, I do 
not believe that they conform as readily as my col- 
lege generation 40 years ago.” Both a puzzle and a 
fascination to their professors, today’s college stu- 
dents have earned a new nickname, See Epucation. 


The No-Nonsense Kids. 
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If you wish to own or give the finest watch obtain- 
able, Longines is the name to look for. This is the 
significance of Longines’ innumerable honors which 
were won in competition with the finest watches of 
the world. This, too, is the opinion of those who 
demand the most in watches—sports timers, scientists, 
“Longines” on the dial is your assurance of quality, Left to 


right: President Garfield—ultra-thin 14K gold watch, $150; 
Starlight Splendor S-A 6—six large diamonds sparkle in 14K 
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aviators, €@ The higher the value you place on time, 
the greater will be your appreciation for the Longines 
watch you will call your own. And, among the hundreds 
of Longines models, there is one for every personality, 
for every timekeeping purpose. Your Longines- 
Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 
gold case, $395; Fashion—diminutive timepiece in 14K gold 


case, $135; Mayo AH-Proof Automatic—maximum protection 
against all common bazards, 14K gold, $195, Federal tax indl, 
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THE NATION 


Turnabout 

The U.S, Government last week turned 
full face to enter the age of the satellite. 
It left behind the notions that no speedup 
was necessary in missile and satellite de- 
velopment, that the administrative or- 
ganization of the defense establishment 
was satisfactory, that interservice rival- 
ries were somehow healthy, that the budg- 
et remained sacrosanct even while Red 
moons spun through the sky. Just a few 
weeks before, President Eisenhower, asked 
at his press conference if he might name 
a special: White House scientific adviser, 
replied: “I hadn’t thought of that.” Last 
week he not only appointed such an ad- 
viser but gave him far-reaching powers. 
Indeed, the turnabout irrevocably set the 
U.S. on a new course in nearly all de- 
fense fields. 

Scrence & TecHNno.ocy: In a national 
radio and television speech (see below), 
President Eisenhower named Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology President 
James Rhyne Killian Jr. as his Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology. 
Killian’s assignment: to marshal U.S. sci- 
ence against the advance of Soviet tech- 
nology. Killian will not be a “missile 
czar.” Instead, he will act as the Presi- 
dent’s trusted eyes and ears, will join the 
small group of advisers—such as Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams— 
who have immediate access to the Presi- 
dent. Acting on Killian’s advice, Ike in- 
tends to take over as his own missile 
czar (a term he intensely dislikes). 

INTERSERVICE RIVALRY: The President 
ordered that William M. Holaday, special 
Defense assistant for missiles, be given 
full authority to crack down on what Ike 
called “alleged interservice rivalries” that 
might hinder missile development. No 
more than Killian will Holaday be a mis- 
sile czar. Rather, he will be a Pentagon 
straw boss for missiles, working for the 
President through Killian and Defense 
Secretary Neil McElroy. 

SaTetuites: The day after the Presi- 
dent’s speech the Administration pro- 
voked more interservice rivalry by blow- 
ing an opening whistle on an Army-Navy 
satellite game. To the surprise of both 
Army and Navy, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Elroy shifted dramatically from the Ad- 
ministration position that the Navy's 
Vanguard Project is coming along on 
schedule and is all the satellite program 


the U.S. needs, ordered that Vanguard be 
“supplemented” by the Army, which has 
long insisted it could put a satellite into 
outer space with its Jupiter-C test rocket 
(in September 1956 a Jupiter-C was fired 
to an altitude of 600 miles and a dis- 
tance of 3.500 miles). 

New Procrams: Whenever practica- 
ble in the future, said the President, new 
military development projects will be 
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The missile czar's name is lke. 


taken out of the hands of the individual 
services and put under a single manager. 
One possible fruitful field for such a 
change: anti-missile missilery, still in its 
infancy, but already the subject of an 
Army-Air Force custody fight. 
SPENDING: New Hampshire's powerful 
Senator Styles Bridges, senior Senate Re- 
publican and a dedicated budget-firster, 
conferred with President Eisenhower, car- 
ried out word that next year’s “acceler- 
ated” defense program may cost $2 bil- 
lion more than the $38 billion planned by 
the Administration. Said Bridges, even 
while renewing his respects to the princi- 
ple of Government economy: “I believe 
this comes first.” Late word spread that 
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the President will ask Congress to lift 
the $275 billion debt ceiling. 

ForeIcn Potrcy: Under the pressure of 
the Sputniks and Russian rocket diplo- 
macy, the Administration began a major 
effort to renew bipartisan foreign policy. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
conferred for 24 hours with foreign-policy 
experts of the Truman Administration, 
e.g., former Army Secretary Frank Pace 
Jr. and onetime State Department Policy 
Planner Paul H. Nitze. Subject of the 
meeting: plans for the Western heads- 
of-government meeting at the Decem- 
conference in Paris. Note 
of anxiety in the new planning: the U.S. 
will have a workable intermediate-range 
ballistic missile well before it has an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, hence will 
need all the overseas bases it now uses for 
airpower, plus any more it can get. 

In general, the turnabout made good 
sense, and it helped revive the President’s 
prestige when it was sinking fast. There 
was still confusion on details and next 
steps, but it was the healthy kind of con- 
fusion that comes from bustling activity, 
and infinitely better than the everything’s- 
all-right serenity that had for too long 
confused the nation and the free world. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Rough & the Smooth 


“IT am going to lay the facts before you 
—the rough with the smooth,” said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. “Some of these security 
facts are reassuring; others are not—they 
are sternly demanding.” 

Sputnik II had brought the Adminis- 
tration under new and stinging fire. Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader Lyndon Johnson, 
who was trumpeting economy only last 
summer, was now moving full speed ahead 
on plans to investigate the Administra- 
tion’s defense program. Some hysterical 
pundits were suggesting a negotiated peace 
with the Russians “before it is too late.” 
It was time for Ike to move fast. 

Retrieved Nose. “It is my conviction,” 
he said in his well-advertised television 
speech, “supported by trusted scientific 
and military advisers, that although the 
Soviets are quite likely ahead in some 
missile and special areas, and are obvious- 
ly ahead of us in satellite development, 
as of today the overall military strength 
of the free world is distinctly greater than 
that of the Communist countries.” 

One by one, the President ticked off 
the list of new U.S. weapons: missiles of 





MISSILEMEN 


KILLIAN 


Dr. James Rhyne Killian Jr., 53, 
who moved to Washington this week 
as Special Presidential Assistant for 
Science and Technology, is no scien- 
tist. He is an administrator with a rare 
ability to understand both science and 
scientists, to cope with the problems 
of both, to get men to work together, 
to get things done. 

Born in Blacksburg, S.C. into a 
farming family of Scots-Irish-German 
origin, he was educated at the McCal- 
lie School in Chattanooga, at North 
Carolina’s old Trinity College (now 
Duke University) and at M.I.T. (26), 
where he got a degree in business and 
engineering administration and made 
Phi Beta Kappa. After graduation he 
stayed on to work for M.LT.’s Tech- 
nology Review, was made editor in 
1930, spent the next nine years picking 
up a general know-how of the whole 
spectrum of science and engineering, 
developing a facility for tight organiza- 
tion and clear, candid self-expression. 

Beat the Enemy. Spotted as an 
administrator by M.I.T.’s late Presi- 
dent Karl T. Compton, he was ap- 
pointed M.I.T.’s assistant to the pres- 
ident (1939), executive vice president 
(1943) and vice president (1945) dur- 
ing the World War II years in which 
M.LT.’s staff of scientists and engi- 
neers rose from 7oo to more than 
6,000. In 1948, when Compton re- 
signed to become chairman of Wash- 
ington’s National Research and Devel- 
opment Board, Killian was named to 
succeed him. “We must continue,” he 
said at his 1949 inauguration, “to mus- 
ter the democratic ranks of American 
scientists into invincible battalions. 
We must again be able to beat the 
enemy to the draw as we did in devel- 
oping the atomic bomb. Our schools 
of science and engineering, if they are 
strong, are a powerful fleet-in-being, a 
striking force that can be thrown in- 
stantly into action if needed.” 

As head of M.I.T., Killian presided 
over and expanded a unique academic 
organization with ties to private busi- 
ness, radiation research, radar, compu- 
tation and missile guidance systems, 
and the whole range of weapons tech- 
nology. An average two days a week, 
Killian spent in Washington as chair- 
man of the Army Science Advisory 
Panel, chairman of the President’s 
Board of Consultants on Foreign In- 
telligence Activities. 

Over the years Killian developed 
positive ideas about the relationship 
between science and national policy. 
He argued the need for a greater na- 
tional respect for scientists and scien- 
tific research—‘There has been avoid- 
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ance if not evasion of the intellectual 
tax that must be paid if we are to bal- 
ance our intellectual budget’—and for 
a greater awareness by scientists of 
their national, social, human duty. 
“The specialist,” he said, “must shun 
the view that lopsidedness is laudable. 
He must be politically and morally 
responsible.” Most notably in the con- 
text of his new job, Killian expressed 
sharp skepticism about U.S. defense’s 
present three-service structure. “So 
far,” he said, “we have not been able, 
in the definition of the roles and mis- | 
sions of the services, to keep pace 
with evolving weapons system tech- 
nology. As a consequence we lengthen 
our lead time, we make more diffi- 
cult our decision-making processes, we 
needlessly increase costs, and we find 
it difficult to avoid friction and dupli- 
cation of effort.” 

Less than an hour after the Presi- 
dent announced his appointment, he 
promised: “I shall move as rapidly as 
possible to marshal. the best scientific 
and engineering judgment and crea- 
tive talent in the U.S. ... to inte- 
grate American science in every proper 
way into national policymaking.” 


HOLADAY 


William M. Holaday, 56, special as- 
sistant on guided missiles to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, is a longtime oil 
executive and research specialist. Born 
in New Vienna, Ohio, he was a husky 
tackle (6 ft. 1 in., 185 lbs.) for, two 
seasons for Wilmington College until 
he damaged his right eye in a tackle 
and virtually lost its sight. He switched 
to Ohio State University, graduated as 
a Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 
(25), worked in a succession of engi- 
neering jobs. In 1937 he was hired by 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. as an assistant 
laboratory manager, was appointed di- 
rector of research seven years later. 
During World War II Holaday put in 
two years’ service in Washington as a 
member of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, continued to serve after 
the war as a part-time member of the 
Military Petroleum Advisory Board. 
His specialty at Socony: aircraft fuels. 
In his six months as guided-missile 
assistant to the Defense Secretary, he 
has gone about the chaos-ridden inter- 
service missile field without flamboy- 
ance; under his new orders, he will 
have more authority than ever before. 



























all shapes and sizes for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force.* The jewel of his col- 
lection was on a red velvet coverlet 
near his desk as he spoke. lt was the 
4-ft. nose cone to an Army Jupiter mis- 
sile. Said the President: “‘One difficult ob- 
stacle on the way to producing a useful 
long-range weapon is that af bringing a 
missile back from outer space without its 
burning up like a meteor . . . This object 
here in my office is the nose cone of an 
experimental missile. It has been hun- 
dreds of miles into outer space and back. 
Here it is, completely intact.” 

Threatened Lead. The President also 
had a warning: “I must say to you in all 
gravity that, in spite of both the present 
overall strength and the forward momen- 
tum of our defense, it is entirely possible 
that in the years ahead we could fall be- 
hind. I repeat: we could fall behind— 
unless we now face up to certain pressing 
requirements and set out to meet them 
at once.” 

Outstanding among these special re- 
quirements was the need for “greater con- 
centration of effort and improved ar- 
rangements within the Government in the 
fields of science, technology and missiles.” 
That led to the appointment of M.I1.T.’s 
Dr. Killian (see box). It also led to the 
investiture of William Holaday, already 
the Pentagon’s missileman, as a special 
kind of official “clothed with all the au- 
thority that the Secretary [of Defense] 
himself possesses in this field, so that no 
administrative or interservice block can 
occur.” 

Clearly, the President had determined 
to get going on everything he could do to 
move the U.S. into outer space. But there 
was something more important. “What the 
world needs today,” he said, “even more 
than a giant leap into outer space is a 
giant step toward peace.” 


The Week's Pause 


In a week of strain, work and deci- 
sion, Dwight Eisenhower paused briefly to 
make an introspective comment on the 
most trying job in the world. At gradua- 
tion ceremonies for local police officers 
attending the FBI National Academy, Ike 
described himself as the occupant of a 
desk “to which come possibly more mes- 
sengers of fear, more stress of probable 
disaster and risk, more people who want 
things that can’t be given. Anyone sitting 
there who did not believe there is a Power 
that, after all, does govern the affairs of 
men, in my opinion would soon be in St. 
Elizabeths [mental hospital] instead of 
the White House.” 


4 Ike's statements that 1) the B-s2 jet bomber, 
supported by its jet tankers, is standard in the 
Strategic Air Command, and 2) the B-52 will 
in turn be succeeded by the B-58, a supersonic 
bomber, brought snorts from the Air Force it- 
self. Reasons: 1) the B-52 depends for support, 
as the President said, on its jet tankers—but 
the U.S. now has only 30 such tankers opera- 
tional, and is getting only four new ones a 
month under the Administration's slowdown; 
2) no production contract for B-s8s has yet 
been announced; and 3) the B-58 was consid- 
ered not as a successor to the long-range B-52 
but to the B-s57 medium-range bomber. 
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DEFENSE 


Knowledge Is Power 
(See Cover) 

In the uneasy autumn of 1957, the U.S. 
is reluctantly grasping the full, unwel- 
come meaning of Russian-made metal ob- 
jects orbiting around the earth. Sputnik I 
and Sputnik II have painfully fractured 
the U.S.’s contented expectation that, be- 
hind an impenetrable shield of technologi- 
cal superiority, the nation could go on 
with the pursuit of happiness and busi- 
ness as usual this year and the next and 
the next. Now the U.S. has to live with 
the uncomfortable realization that Rus- 
sia is racing with clenched-teeth deter- 
mination to surpass the West in science— 
and is rapidly narrowing the West's 
shielding lead. 

With the dizzying growth of science 
and technology in the 2oth century, Phi- 
losopher Francis Bacon’s 16th-century 
dictum that knowledge is power has come 
fully and prophetically true. Advances in 
abstract scientific theory can promise or 
threaten next year’s breakthroughs in the 
technology of national power. And on the 
sidelines of the science-technology race, 
the backward nations, eager for progress 
and wary of winding up in the loser’s 
camp, watch intently to see how Russia 
fares in competition with the West. 

Unique Endowment. That science has 
become the balance point between Com- 
munism and the rest of the world is no 
surprise to the Communists. Said Stalin 
in 1931: “The history of old Russia is the 
history of defeats due to backwardness 
. . » In ten years at most we must cover 
the distance which separates us from the 
advanced countries of capitalism . . . Look 
into everything, let nothing escape you, 
learn and learn more . . . We must study 
technology, master science.” Today Rus- 
sia graduates more than twice as many 
scientists and engineers per year as the 
U.S. So sophisticated was the approach 
of Communist bosses to science—partic- 
ularly since World War I1—that they 
freed scientists from the Communist sys- 
tem itself, set them up in a never-never 
land of unlimited funds, limousines, da- 
chas, and even—in the last few years 
freedom of thought. The Sputnik I that 
came as a shocking surprise to the U.S. 
public was no surprise to U.S. scientists. 
From keeping an eye on Russian research 
through scientific journals, from reports 
of colleagues who visited Russia, and from 
meeting their Russian opposite numbers 
at international scientific gatherings, U.S. 
scientists were well aware that Russia’s 
scientific venture was accelerating fast. 

In a very particular sense, the menac- 
ing Russian advance was no surprise to 
Edward Teller, 49, the rumpled, shaggy- 
browed, Hungarian-born nuclear physicist, 
the “father of the H-bomb” and now as- 
sociate director of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Radiation Laboratory. Teller was 
uniquely endowed by his scientific talents, 
a first-hand familiarity with Middle Eu- 
ropean tyranny and his deep affection for 
his adopted U.S. to see what most of his 
fellow countrymen could not see. Of all 
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TELLER AT WorK 
Only one or two men in the world. 


the U.S. scientists on campus, in gov- 
ernment, in industry, Teller worked hard- 
est and most belligerently to send the 
warning that the Russians were coming. 
Looking beyond the obvious dangers of 
Russian advances in particular fields of 
military technology, ¢.g., rocket engines, 
Teller finds a more worrisome menace in 
Russia's massive national program of sci- 
ence education and basic research. 

“The science of today,” he says, “is the 
technology of tomorrow. Many people are 
afraid we will be attacked by Russia. I am 
not free of such worry. But I do not think 
this is the most probable way in which 
they will defeat us. They will advance so 
fast in science and leave us so far behind 
that their way of doing things will be the 
way, and there will be nothing we can 
do about it. 

“Every year without war is a benefit for 
all mankind. But the Russians can con- 
quer us without fighting, through a grow- 
ing scientific and technological preponder- 
ance. Already today we are beginning to 
have some global control over the forces 
of nature. Throughout the world we al- 
ready are beginning to change conditions. 
The planet will become smaller and small- 
er. What one country’s technology is do- 
ing will obviously more and more affect 
other countries. If the Russians go ahead 
faster than we do in this direction, then 
we will be just helpless. If we are not 
able to use our freedom in the direction of 
accelerated progress, and if the Russians 
use their tyranny in this direction, they 
will win.” 

Two v. 35. The science race, says Cal- 
Tech’s President Lee DuBridge, is “not 
like a race of two horses. It’s more like a 
race of 100 yachts. Some of their yachts 
are ahead, and some of them are way 
back. But their fleet is moving faster, and 





all their yachts could pull ahead.” Top- 
flight physicists note that the Russians 
have an 8.3-billion electron-volt particle 
accelerator (atom smasher) more power- 
ful than the University of California's 
Bevatron. Says U.C.L.A. Physicist Joseph 
Kaplan, scientific overseer of the U.S.’s 
International Geophysical Year effort: 
“In oceanography, meteorology and upper- 
atmosphere physics, the indications are 
that they are certainly as good as we are.” 

The record of U.S. science shows that 
a nation’s scientific venture can move 
along fast when it gets up momentum. 
U.S. science lagged far behind Western 
Europe as recently as the 1920s. Then the 
contagious excitement of pure science hit 
the universities, and the U.S, spurted 
ahead. An enriching influx of dictator- 
fleeing European scientists, plus the pres- 
sure of World War II, accelerated scien- 
tific progress. Recalls Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Nobel-Prizewinning Physicist I. I. 
Rabi: ‘“‘When I went to Europe a quarter 
of a century ago, I was provincial. When 
I went to Europe after the war, it was 
Europe that had become provincial.” 
Adds CalTech’s DuBridge: “It’s a miracle 
that’s happened in basic science in this 
country in the last 30 years.” From rgot 
until 1930, the U.S. won only five Nobel 
Prizes in science. Since then, the U.S. has 
won 30 Nobel awards in physics, chem- 
istry, or medicine and physiology, far 
more than any other country. 

By contrast, Russian scientists have 
won a grand total of two Nobel Prizes, 
one back in 1904, and the other last year 
for chain-reaction studies carried out in 
the 1920s. The lack of Nobel Prize qual- 
ity in recent Russian research supports 
the opinion of leading U.S. scientists that 
most of the U.S. yachts in the scientific 
race are still well in front of their Rus- 
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sian counterparts. The U.S. still leads, the 
scientists think, in chemistry and most 
branches of engineering—and it is far 
ahead in the medical and biological sci- 
ences. Says the University of Colorado's 
pioneering, Russian-born Physicist George 
Gamow: “If you consider science as an 
instrument of the cold war, then maybe 
we are lagging a bit—but if you are talk- 
ing about science itself, America is doing 
all right.” 

Einstein Complex. It is the sense of 
adventure in science that catches the 
imagination of the American and makes 
him good. Asked what he is doing, the 
scientist is likely to reply, disconcerting- 
ly, that he is having “fun”—a word that 
recurs again and again, along with “ad- 
venture,” when scientists talk about their 
work. This sense of joy and excitement 
that scientists find in their work flatly 
contradicts the layman's image of science 
as a grey, austere calling, suited only to 
eccentrics. University of California Physi- 
cist Luis Alvarez blames this image large- 
ly on what he calls “the Einstein com- 
plex.” For years the only scientist known 
to the U.S. public at large was the late 
Albert Einstein. He perfectly fitted the 
image of the scientist as an unkempt ec- 
centric, to be applauded from a distance, 
but not imitated. 

Tests designed to measure high-school 
students’ attitudes toward scientists show 
that, along with considering scientists ec- 
centric, they think of them as_ being 
1) underpaid, and 2) elderly. Neither no- 
tion fits flesh-and-blood U.S. scientists of 
1957 (see box, p. 24). Along with his fun 
and adventure, a university-based scien- 
tist can make, with consultant fees from 
industry added to his faculty salary, from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year. Scientists in 
industry can do a lot better than that. As 
for age, middle-aged scientists complain 
that in science the most brilliant ideas 
come to men in their 20s and 3os. “The 
best years are when you are young,” says 
Alvarez. “Your legs give out at 35. It’s 
like baseball. If you can’t be a manager 
by the time you're 35, you'd better run 
a filling station.” 

To the Cosmos Club. There is still 
another path for any modern scientist 
who has acquired a reputation: it leads 
toward Washington, the affairs of state, 
national secrets, and the unscientific in- 


tricacies of government. In and out of the. 


intellectuals’ Cosmos Club on Washing- 
ton’s Massachusetts Avenue hurry physi- 
cists, chemists and mathematicians newly 
arrived to huddle with generals, admirals, 
high officials of the Federal Government, 
even, occasionally, the President himself. 
“There are three kinds of physicists,” 
says AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss, ‘‘the- 
oretical, applied and political.” Edward 
Teller is all three. 

At the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Livermore, Calif, fusion laboratory, Tel- 
ler turns his mind to development of 
tactical-size, low-fallout thermonuclear 
weapons. In addition, he serves on the 
AEC’s General Advisory Committee and 
the Air Force’s Scientific Advisory Board, 
carries on his own strenuous public- 
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education campaign in media as far afield 
from pure science as the This Week Sun- 
day supplement. Main topics: the sur- 
vival value of underground bomb shelters, 
the need for continued nuclear-weapons 
tests, and, above all, the urgency of keep- 
ing ahead of Russia in science. 

Multiple Monomania. With all this, 
plus university duties as an associate 
director of the Radiation Laboratory and 
a teacher of postgraduate physics, Teller’s 
life shows scant resemblance to the ster- 
eotype of the scientist at work, insulated 
from the clamors and interruptions of the 
outside world. Even before Teller leaves 
his garden-girdled house in Berkeley in 
the morning, his harried secretary usually 


DR. TELLER’S 
ATOMIC ALPHABET 


A stands for atom; it is so small 
No one has ever seen it at all. 


B stands for bombs; the bombs 
are much bigger. 
So, brother, do not be too fast on 
the trigger. 


F stands for fission; that is what 
things do 
When they get wobbly and big and 
must split in two. 
And just to confound the atomic 
confusion, 
What fission has done may be un- 
done by fusion. 


H has become a most ominous 
letter; 
It means something bigger, if not 
something better. 


S stands for secret; you can keep 
it forever— 
Provided there's no one abroad who 
is clever. 





puts through two or three long-distance 
calls. After he gets to his office, a train of 
thought about some theoretical problem 
in nuclear physics is likely to be inter- 
rupted by a query from the Pentagon or 
a reminder that it is time to leave for the 
San Francisco airport to catch an out- 
going plane. On his trips to the AEC’s 
Livermore lab, 45 miles from Berkeley, 
Teller dictates letters to his secretary 
while driving. It is no wonder that Teller 
has not found time to finish the atomic 
alphabet (see box) that he started writing 
for his two youngsters. 

Teller’s hectic schedule has damaged 
his health: suffering from ulcerative co- 
litis, he takes daily doses of atropine and 
phenobarbital, sticks to a doctor-ordered 
diet, painful for a man who devours food 
with Hungarian gusto. But a damaged 
constitution has not damped his crusad- 
er’s fervor. The late great Nuclear Phys- 
icist Enrico Fermi once said to him, 





with affectionate exasperation: “In my 
acquaintance, you are the only mono- 
maniac with several manias.” Princeton 
Physicist John Wheeler, who worked on 
both the A-bomb and the H-bomb, put 
it more truly. The essence of Teller’s 
character, Wheeler said recently, is that 
he “cares very much.” 

A Lost War. Edward Teller’s intense 
concern with the menace of tyranny traces 
back to his Hungarian childhood. When 
Teller was born, in 1908, into a Jewish 
family with culture and money, citizens 
of gay, well-fed Budapest could believe 
that the world was solid, dependable. But 
Austria-Hungary got into World War I 
on the losing side, and the seemingly solid 
world crumbled. Defeated Hungary lost 
two-thirds of its prewar territory, and the 
country’s economy collapsed in wild in- 
flation. With the nation’s life disrupted 
and anti-Semitism rampant, Teller’s fa- 
ther dinned into his son two grim lessons: 
1) he would have to emigrate to some 
more favorable country when he grew up, 
and 2) as a member of a disliked minority 
he would have to excel the average just 
to stay even. 

“All this has great relevance to me,” 
says Teller. “I have seen, in Hungary, at 
least one society that was once healthy 
go completely to the dogs. I have seen the 
consequences of a lost war. I have also 
seen very many people, with all the evi- 
dence before them, refuse to believe what 
they saw.” 

The Square. It was easy enough for 
young Edward to excel the average. In 
early childhood he showed a gift for 
mathematics. “One of my earliest mem- 
ories,” he recalls, “is that I was put to 
bed earlier than I liked and then lay 
awake in the dark, amusing myself by 
figuring how many seconds there were in 
a minute, an hour, a day.” 

In his high-school days in Budapest, 
Teller was, as he puts it today, a 
“square” (pronounced, in his thick accent, 
“skvare”). Favorite amusements were 
chess, hiking, poetry and music. Among 
the subjects of his poems was a chum’s © 
brainy, grey-eyed younger sister, Mici 
(pronounced Mitzi), who shared young 
Teller’s enthusiasm for mathematics and 
that special Hungarian passion, pingpong. 
Eventually they were married. 

Like all young Hungarian scientists in 
those days. Teller took his Ph.D. in 
Germany (University of Leipzig). When 
Hitler took power in 1933, Teller was at 
Gottingen, pursuing research in the molec- 
ular structure of matter. With the anti- 
Semitism that darkened his childhood 
raging about him again, he eagerly grabbed 
at a British rescue mission’s offer of a 
lecturer's post at London University. Two 
years later he moved on to the U.S. to 
take up a physics professor’s duties at the 
District of Columbia’s George Washing- 
ton University. 

Mici Teller recalls the stretch in Wash- 
ington before World War II as the best 
years of their lives. “We had time to go 
to the movies and give parties,” she says 
wistfully, “We do not have much time for 
that kind of thing now.” Working with 
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Professor Gamow at George Washington 
Teller studied thermonuclear reactions 
(fusion of hydrogen nuclei) in the stars. 
That pure-science undertaking was to have 
momentous consequences: it led to the 
development of the H-bomb. 

Snarled Threads. Seven months before 
the outbreak of World War II. scientists 
in the U.S. learned with alarm that physi- 
cists in Germany had succeeded in bring- 
ing about atomic fission. Shortly after- 
ward, the U.S. incurred the first major 
installment of its massive debt to Hun- 
garian-born scientists. Physicist Leo Szi- 
lard, leaping in thought from laboratory 
fission to atomic bomb, set out to urge 
the U.S. Government to get an atomic- 
research project going. Reasoning that a 
letter to President Roosevelt would have 
maximum impact if signed by Einstein, 
Szilard recruited his fellow Hungarian 
Edward Teller to chauffeur him out to 
Peconic Bay, N.Y., where Einstein was 
vacationing. Einstein signed, and the even- 
tual result was the Manhattan Engineer 
District project that produced _history’s 
first atomic bomb. 

Teller did not know it then, but the 
trip to Peconic Bay was a turning point in 
his life—the start of his deep involvement 
in weaponry, war and politics. When he 
went to Columbia to work with Szilard on 
an atomic-energy project, Teller intended 
to go back to George Washington some 
day and resume his pure-science investi- 
gations into the minute structure of mat- 
ter. That day never came. In 1943 he 
found himself heading to New Mexico to 
work at the Los Alamos A-bomb lab. Re- 
calls Teller: “I was then on leave of 
absence from the Chicago Metallurgical 
Laboratory [another atomic project], 
where I was on leave from Columbia, 
where I was on leave from George Wash- 
ington.” The snarled threads of his life 
were never to be straightened. 

Sin & the Super. In the Manhattan 
Engineer District days, while the first 
A-bomb was still in the making, Teller’s 
mind leaped ahead to the possibilities of 
a thermonuclear bomb repeating on earth 
the fusion that makes the stars glow. But 
at war's end he found most of his fellow 
scientists unwilling to work toward the 
“super.” The deadly success of their A- 
bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki had 
rocked the consciences of the atomic sci- 
entists. ‘““The physicists have known sin.” 
said Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, Los 
Alamos’ wartime director, and most of his 
colleagues agreed with him. 

When the Los Alamos bombmakers 
scattered, Teller accepted an invitation 
to work with Enrico Fermi at Chicago’s 
Institute for Nuclear Studies. Teller kept 
urging an H-bomb program, but nobody 
seemed interested. 

In August, 1949, years ahead of the 
most pessimistic U.S. predictions, the 
Russians achieved their first atomic ex- 
plosion, Far from urging a crash program 
to produce an H-bomb, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s influential General Ad- 
visory Committee of scientists, chaired 
by Oppenheimer, voted flatly and unani- 
mously against any H-bomb program. 

Teller had to make an agonizing deci- 
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sion: either accept the G.A.C. verdict 
against his own passionate conviction that 
it endangered the nation, or fight the de- 
cision, with little chance of winning, and 
at the cost of ostracism by many of his 
fellow scientists. He chose to fight, joined 
forces with Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Lewis Strauss in the struggle that pitted 
them against popular Robert Oppenheimer 
and split the ranks of U.S. scientists for 
years afterward. 

The Missing Idea. The behind-doors 
debate dragged on for half a year after 
the Russians exploded “Joe One.” Then, 
in late January 1950, a shocking bit of 
intelligence decided the issue: German- 
born British Physicist Klaus Fuchs con- 
fessed that he had passed atomic secrets 
to Communist agents. Fuchs had been 
present at Los Alamos when Teller & Co. 
reviewed all that was known about ther- 





and head of the Radiation Laboratory. In 
1953 Lawrence invited Teller to join the 
university's topnotch physics faculty. 

For Teller, the move to California 
meant an opportunity to work in the 
famed Rad Lab, whose star performer, 
the 6 billion electron-volt Bevatron, was 
then the world’s most powerful atom- 
smasher. For Housewife Mici, the move 
brought fulfillment of a long-cherished 
dream: a living room big enough to hold 
both family and “the monster,” as she 
calls her husband's piano, an 1879 Stein- 
way that he bought in Manhattan in 1941. 
Teller (favorites: Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart) calls the piano “my only possession 
that I really like,” but Mici’s voice takes 
on a steely tone when she recalls the 
logistics of getting “the monster” hauled 
back and forth across the U.S, 

What with the big living room, the 
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How to live with each other on a greatly contracted globe. 


monuclear reactions. Four days after 
Fuchs’s confession, Harry Truman direct- 
ed AEC to go ahead with the H-bomb. 

In November 1952, history’s first ther- 
monuclear explosion wiped the South Pa- 
cific islet of Elugelab off the face of the 
earth. What exploded was not a bomb, but 
an unwieldly device made monstrous by 
the refrigerating equipment needed to 
keep heavy hydrogen liquified. History's 
first real H-bomb (using lithium instead 
of yt hydrogen) was exploded by Rus- 

F August 1953. Fortunately for the 
US. "Edward Teller had by then come up 
with the missing idea (still top-secret ) 
that the U.S. needed to make a practical 
H-bomb, It was an idea so ingenious, says 
a U.S. physicist who is no friend of Tel- 
ler’s, that “only one or two men in the 
world could have thought of it.” (The 
other was a Russian.) 

The Monster. One of Teller’s sturdi- 
est allies in the 1949 H-bomb struggle 
was the University of California’s Nobel- 
Prizewinning (1939) Physicist Ernest Or- 
lando Lawrence, inventor of the cyclotron 





Bevatron and Berkeley’s balmy climate, 
life in California should have proved pleas- 
ant. But Edward Teller is no man to pur- 
sue either happiness or pure science in the 
midst of the cold war. Nagged by new 
signs that Russia was catching up in the 
science race, he set out on a crusade to 
warn the U.S. to run faster. 

What Makes Grass Green. What does 
the U.S. have to do to run faster? On two 
basic points, just about all U.S. scientists 
agree: the U.S. needs 1) more basic re- 
search, and 2) more and better science 
education in the high schools. 

At present, the U.S. channels about 
$450 million a year, only one-tenth of 1% 
of its income, into basic scientific re- 
search—the kind that former Defense 
Secretary Charlie Wilson scornfully dis- 
missed as finding out “what makes grass 
green and fried potatoes brown.” Among 
scientists, Wilson’s remark is quoted again 
and again as an example of the nonscien- 
daughter Wendi, 
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tist’s obtuseness where the value of pure 
research is concerned. Basic research de- 
livers no immediate payoff in hardware. 
but it feeds the technology of years to 
come. The A-bomb story goes back to 
Albert Einstein’s idea, published in 1905, 
that energy is bound up in every scrap of 
matter. The H-bomb evolved out of stud- 
ies of the stars. 

Putting more money into basic research 
is only the beginning, the easy part, as 
Edward Teller and his fellow scientists 
see it. The tough problem is to bring 
about a drastic improvement in science 
education in the nation’s high schools in 
order to ensure an adequate supply of 
scientists in the future. Only one U.S. 
high-school student out of two dozen 
takes any physics at all, and only one out 
of four takes algebra. 

The contrast with Russian schools is 
staggering. In the Russian primary and 
secondary schools there is a standard na- 
tionwide curriculum. Children too dull to 
pass get shifted to vocational schools. The 
exceptionally bright are put into special 
schools attached to the universities. Scien- 
tific content of the standard curriculum: 
mathematics through trigonometry, five 
years of physics, four years of chemistry, 
general science (mostly natural history) 
in every grade beginning with the fourth. 
Warns AEC Chairman Lewis Strauss: “I 
can learn of no public high school in our 
country where a student obtains so thor- 
ough a preparation in science and mathe- 
matics, even if he seeks it—even if he 
should be a potential Einstein.” 

Science & Baseball. There is one un- 
derlying reason, in Edward Teller’s view, 
for both the neglect of science education 
and the lack of appreciation for pure re- 
search: “A tone deafness toward science 
in our society at large.” If the public had 
an ear for science, then the taxpayers 
would be more willing to support pure 
research and science education, and more 
schoolchildren would get interested in sci- 
ence. Like many gifted scientists, Teller 
believes there is no special inborn talent 
for science, feels that talent is basically 
intense interest. The way to produce fu- 
ture scientists is to get them interested in 
science early. “Ten years old may not be 
early enough,” he says, “but it is cer- 
tainly not too early.” 

To develop an ear for science in the 
public, Teller advocates “science-appre- 
ciation” programs for both children and 
adults. “Baseball could not flourish with- 
out fans,” he says, “but where are the 
science fans?” 

Even if the U.S. manages to win the 
science race, says Edward Teller, “there 
are bigger problems for tomorrow: how 
to live with each other on a greatly con- 
tracted globe; how to have law and order 
in the world; how to extend industriali- 
zation throughout the world; how to elim- 
inate racial strife and solve the problems 
of the heritage of hatred left behind by 
oppression and past discords. In all these 
really difficult problems, the problem of 
the scientific race is only a small part. 
But if we fail in that, we won’t even have 
a voice in these bigger problems.” 
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“Scientists,” says a California physicist, “are this cen- 
tury’s version of the explorers of earlier times.” And yet, 
as a nuclear chemist says, “most scientists are rather re- 
voltingly normal in their manners and their way of life.” 
These nine leading lights of U.S. science prove both 
points by their composite beginnings, their curiosities 
and their achievements. They also prove why the nation’s 
scientific resources are basically sound and promising. 


Luis Walter Alvarez, 46, sports- 
jacketed professor of physics and asso- 
ciate director of the University of Cal- 
ifornia’s Radiation Laboratory, has been 
called the “prize wild-idea man.” Some 
prized wild ideas: isolation of tritium 
(used in thermonuclear weapons) and, 
with a graduate student, the discovery 
of helium 3 (1939); the universally 
used radar-operated Ground-Controlled 
Approach System for blind-flying air- 
craft (1942); a method of producing 
nuclear reaction without the presence of 
uranium or million-degree heat (1956). 
Born in San Francisco, the son of one- 
time Teacher and Mayo Clinic Physician 
(and now medical columnist) Walter Al- 
varez, he studied at the University of 
Chicago, switched, on the advice of a 
favorite professor, from chemistry to 
physics, took his Ph.D. in 1936. In the 
early years of World War II he worked 
at M.LT.’s Radiation Laboratory, 
moved on to the Manhattan Project in 
1943, Los Alamos in 1944-45. He flew in 
a B-29 half a mile behind the plane that 
dropped the atom bomb on Hiroshima, 
later lined up against J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s refusal to speed development 
of the hydrogen bomb. Light-haired, 
blue-eyed, easygoing, he sports a yellow 
Lincoln convertible, shoots mid-8os golf 
(he sent President Eisenhower an elec- 
tronic golf trainer that he had invent- 
ed), once told his father: “I probably 
would be a better physicist if I turned 
longhair and stayed in the laboratory on 
Saturday nights and Sundays. But I pre- 
fer to be a man as well as a physicist.” 

Richard Phillips Feynman, 309, 
whose father was a sales manager for a 
uniform company, was born in Manhat- 
tan, is professor of theoretical physics 
at California’s Institute of Technology, 
won the Albert Einstein Award (1954) 
for his “Feynman diagrams,” a complex 
system of simplified calculations in 
quantum electrodynamics. After M.I.T. 
and Princeton (Ph.D., 1942), he 
worked at Los Alamos on the Manhat- 
tan Project, at Cornell (nuclear stud- 
ies), joined CalTech in 1950. Curly- 
haired and handsome, he shuns neckties 
and coats, is an enormously valuable 
and dedicated adventurer in his field, 
harvests most of his brilliant ideas at 
the blackboard. A teetotaler (“I got 
potted in a Buffalo bar one night and 
wound up with a lulu of a black eye”), 
he became fascinated with samba 





rhythms while on a lecturing appoint- 
ment in Brazil, became proficient on 
the “frying pan” (a Brazilian percus- 
sion instrument). Other entertainments: 
playing bongo drums, breaking codes, 
picking locks. (He drove Los Alamos 
security officers to nervous exhaustion 
by easily opening locked desks and com- 
bination locks on safes.) Currently en- 
grossed in the study of “weak coup- 


lings” (one of the four forces—with 


gravitation, electromagnetism and 
strong couplings—of all matter), Feyn- 
man admits that he has found nothing 
of immediate significance yet. But, he 
adds, “it’s just another step toward 
trying to understand the fundamental 
nature of all matter.” 

Murray Gell-Mann, 28, professor of 
theoretical physics at CalTech, comes 
from Manhattan, the son of a language- 
school proprietor who infected his son 
with his own hobbies: mathematics, as- 
tronomy and archaeology. “I did poorly 
in physics in high school,” he says. “It 
was terribly boring. At Yale it got more 
interesting.” At 21 he took his Ph.D. at 
M.L.T., studied at Princeton’s Institute 
for Advanced Study, became, at 26, an 
assistant professor in physics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A specialist in quan- 
tum mechanics, in 1952 he formulated 
the “Strangeness Theory,” i.e., assigned 
physical meanings to the behavior of 
newly discovered particles. At CalTech 
Gell-Mann works closely with Feynman 
on weak couplings. At the blackboard 
the two explode with ideas like sparks 
flying from a grindstone, alternately slap 
their foreheads at each other’s simplifi- 
cations, quibble over the niceties of wall- 
length equations, charge their creative 
batteries by flipping paper clips at dis- 
tant targets. Says Gell-Mann, of the 
future: “You might say there is a sort 
of truce between Nature and our under- 
standing of her. But Nature is not obli- 
gated; she has made us no promises.” 
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Emest Orlando Lawrence, 56, Uni- 
versity of California’s Radiation Lab- 
oratory director, invented the atom- 
smashing cyclotron—which has_ been 
called “as useful in research as the mi- 
croscope.” Born in Canton, S.D., where 
his father was a _ superintendent of 
schools, Lawrence worked his way 
through local Midwestern colleges sell- 
ing aluminum ware from door to door, 
and successfully so, despite the fact that 
the cakes he baked, as part of his pres- 
entation. usually caved flat as a platter. 
A Ph.D. (Yale, 1925), he spent his 
early career studying the phenomenon 
of ionization, began working on the 
cyclotron as early as 1930. He first dem- 
onstrated it that year with a crude but 
scientifically overwhelming do-it-your- 
self kit: a kitchen chair, clothes tree, 
toy-sized four-inch magnet, pie-sized 
vacuum chamber made of window glass, 
brass and sealing wax. Nobel Prizewinner 
(1939) Lawrence is a humorous, vigor- 
ous man who steams around his labs 
with—as nucleonics folk term it—all 
rods in. He plays tennis, fiddles with 
television (he invented a color TV tube 
in his garage), explains: “You don't 
have to have genius to be a scientist— 
just character, All you have to do is 
work hard and figure things out.” 

J. (for nothing) Robert Oppenhei- 
mer, 53, director and professor of 
physics at the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, is “the father of the 
atomic bomb,” i.e., the superb organizer 
and catalyst who, during World War II, 
kept the high-strung, fenced-in Los Ala- 
mos colony working with desperate sin- 
gle purpose on the first A-bomb. The son 
of a prosperous German immigrant, he 
was born in New York City, got his first 
taste of science at five, when he was vis- 
iting his grandfather in Germany and 
received a gift box of minerals. At Man- 
hattan’s Ethical Culture School he com- 
pleted a year’s chemistry course in six 
weeks—‘“and then I fell in love with 
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physics because of the sweep of its laws, 
I suppose. In physics you get glimpses 
of such harmony and order!” After his 
Ph.D. (from Gottingen University, Ger- 
many) at 23, he taught physics, ranged 
into relativity, quantum theory, cosmic 
rays and nucleonics. In 1954 his security 
clearance was revoked after an airing of 
past Communist associations and _ his 
anti-H-bomb campaign as chairman of 
the General Advisory Committee to the 
AEC. Oppenheimer moved full-time to 
the institute in 1947, where he has been 
“trying to understand the existence, 
properties and behavior of the funda- 
mental particles of which all matter is 
composed.” 

Isidor Isaac Rabi, 59, shy, good- 
humored Columbia University professor 
of physics is chairman of the President’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee. The 
Austrian-born son of a tailor, he was 
brought to the U.S. as an infant. In 
1944 he won the Nobel Prize for dis- 
covering a new method of measuring and 
studying the magnetic properties of the 
atomic nucleus. “Some people,” he says, 
“turn to science as a career to make a 
living, others because somebody they 
admire tremendously is a scientist. And 
then there are those who just can’t help 
it—like me. I knocked around for a long 
time before finding my niche.’ Growing 
up in Manhattan and Brooklyn, Rabi 
was “always making things.” After stud- 
ying chemistry at Cornell (B. Chem.., 
1919), he got a job with a chemical 
firm “analyzing furniture polish and 
mother’s milk,” tried running an abor- 
tive weekly newspaper (“a nonprofit 
organization”) and even a private bank- 
ing concern. “And then came the vi- 
sion.” Rabi returned to graduate school 
“and found physics and myself.” 

Julian Seymour Schwinger, 39. son 
of a Manhattan dress manufacturer, be- 
came a full professor of physics at Har- 
vard when he was 29, is now rated, with 
Richard Phillips Feynman (see above), 
as among the top theoreticians in the 
U.S. Science-fiction pulp magazines in- 
fected him with the science bug. “I soon 
discovered,” he explains, “that it was 
scientific fact that I was interested in, 
and not fiction.” He won a fellowship at 
Columbia, took his Ph.D. there at 21. In 
1951 he won the Albert Einstein Award 
for achievement in the natural sciences 
for his work on the interaction of light 
and matter and the properties of elec- 
trons and light, is now involved with 
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studies on general principles of quan- 
tum mechanics, Like many other scien- 
tists, he is a music lover, once tried 
teaching himself to play the piano (“I 
could teach myself physics, but it didn’t 
work in music”). In his colleagues’ esti- 
mate, he is the “heir apparent to the 
mantle of Einstein.” 

Glenn Theodore Seaborg, 45, di- 
rector of chemical research at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Radiation Labora- 
tory, explains with disarming simplicity: 
“I discover new elements.” Born in the 
mining town of Ishpeming, Mich., he 
found his calling in a Los Angeles high- 


‘school science class, pursued it at the 


University of California (Ph.D., chem- 
istry, 1937), became a key developer of 
the atomic bomb. In 1951, with Col- 
league Edwin M. McMillan, he won the 
Nobel Prize for his discovery (in 1940) 
of element 94 (plutonium), has since 
played a heavy role in finding subse- 
quent elements (through No. ror). Al- 
though he finds little time nowadays for 
following football very closely (he is 
faculty representative to the Pacific 
Coast Conference), Seaborg does play 
golf (low gos), swims in his backyard 
pool, One current project: search for 
the next synthetic element (No. 103). 
“The inner rewards,”’ says he, “are very 
great. Science is the new frontier, and we 
all like adventure.” 

Claude Elwood Shannon, 41, M.1.T. 
professor of electrical engineering and 
mathematics, the son of a Michigan 
lawyer, is, like his fellow M.I.T, math 
professor, “ex-Prodigy” Norbert Wiener, 
a world authority on electronic com- 
puters and cybernetics (the theory and 
application of control mechanisms, in- 
cluding those of the human brain). Fas- 
cinated with science ever since he was 
given an Erector set at eight, Shannon 
was educated at the University of Mich- 
igan, M.I.T. and Princeton, went to 
work for Bell Telephone Laboratories 
during World War II. Still a consultant 
to Bell, Shannon calls himself an “inter- 
discipline man” who sees mathematics as 
the science most closely related to elec- 
trical engineering. “Perhaps one of the 
most challenging problems we face,” 
says he, “is in making a machine to 
simulate the human mind.” Shannon is 
a jazz addict, fashions devices such as 
the electronic maze-solving mouse, reads 
science-fiction and, says a friend, “like 
many scientists, works best at night, 
with plenty of cigarettes and coffee.” 















ELECTIONS 
The Democratic Tide 


In Washington and in the wards, Re- 
publicans last week faced up to a blunt 
fact of political life. The tide that began 
in 1954 when Democrats took control 
of both houses of Congress, that carried 
Democrats into new governors’ mansions 
and state assemblies, that washed Dem- 
ocrat William Proxmire into Joe Mc- 
Carthy’s Wisconsin Senate seat last sum- 
mer, still is rolling strong. Last week, in a 
series of state and municipal elections 
along the East Coast, the Democrats were 
the big winners again. 

In the principal battles, to be sure, 
Democratic victories were predictable. 
Unpredicted, however, was the way they 
won against frequently paper-thin Repub- 
lican opposition. In New York City, May- 
or Robert Wagner crushed G.O.P. Oppo- 
nent Robert Christenberry by a plurality 
just under the 1,000,000 that Tammany 
Boss Carmine DeSapio had predicted for 
him, catching new votes in long-standing 
Republican counties. In New York State, 
for the first time in 20 years, Democrats 
elected more mayors (29) than Repub- 
licans did (23). In Pittsburgh, Mayor 
David Leo Lawrence's fourth-term win 
established another record-breaking plu- 
rality. And in Republican New Jersey, 
where, to dike the Democratic tide, both 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon added weight to the ardent cam- 
paigning of Republican Malcolm Forbes, 
Governor Robert Meyner swamped 
Forbes (see below). 

Analyzing the week’s returns, Repub- 
licans were stung not only by cold statis- 
tics but by the bitter realization that 
matters will likely get worse before they 
get better. Dwight Eisenhower's prestige 
is at its lowest since 1954. Pollster George 
Gallup finds the normally Republican 
Midwest leaning Democratic (54% to 
46% ) in congressional choices for the first 
time in eleven years. Breaking a six-year 
preference, says Gallup, independent vot- 
ers consider Democrats the prosperity 
party rather than Republicans (pro-Dem- 
ocratic: 30%; pro-Republican: 25%). 
The G.O.P. also faces a mathematical 


disadvantage in next year’s congressional 
elections. Of 32 Senate seats up, five are 
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safely occupied by Southern Democrats, 
eight safely occupied by Republicans, and 
13 occupied by Republicans who won by 
narrow margins last time around and will 
have tough campaigns. 

One feature of the week's elections was 
that (except in segregation-conscious Vir- 
ginia) there were no solid issues. The 
campaigns generally were fought and won 
on the basis of personality. One additional 
worry for the G.O.P. next year: it is shy 
on good, attractive candidates. 


The Jersey Verdict 


Ambling out of his mother’s Phillips- 
burg house on election night last week 
to acknowledge victory shouts from 3,000 
cheering fellow Democrats, New Jersey's 
handsome Governor Robert Baumle Mey- 
ner smiled broadly at the carefully printed 
posters and signs held by the faithful. 
MEYNER IN ‘60, they read and GOODBYE 
IKE, HELLO BOB, 

Meyner’s rout of Republican Malcolm 
Forbes was impressive enough for friends 
to promote him seriously for the 1960 
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Democratic presidential nomination, Ring- 
ing up the most votes ever cast for a 
Democrat in New Jersey, he carried 14 
of the state’s 21 counties (including nor- 
mally Republican Essex and Union), 
smashed Republican hopes by running 
close on Forbes’s heels in the other seven. 
He corralled the Negro vote, even though 
Forbes had told Negroes that they should 
vote Republican in return for the Pres- 
ident’s action at Little Rock. Meyner 
spread coattails broad enough to carry 
back to Trenton with him an additional 
Democratic state senator and 22 new 
assemblymen, making the assembly Dem- 
ocratic for the first time in two decades, 
with the strongest Democratic majority 
(42 to 18) since 1913. 

In the light of Eisenhower-Nixon en- 
dorsements of Forbes, Meyner’s success 
was all the sweeter because it was a do-it- 
yourself kind of victory. He had firmly 
rejected outside aid, i.e., from Harry Tru- 
man, Adlai Stevenson and Massachusetts’ 
Senator Jack Kennedy. Meyner billboards 
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did not even worry about the word Dem- 
ocrat. In short, Bob Meyner did it on his 
record, his personality and a well-oiled, 
new-model state machine. Said he modest- 
ly: “Whatever outside political influence 
the New Jersey verdict may be deemed 
to have, I leave to others.” 


Scattered Returns 

Off-year local elections, often treacher- 
ous to politicians and political pundits, 
usually turn on a name, a face or a voice. 
Among the names, faces and voices that 
came through last week: 
@ In Pittsburgh (pop. 680,000), Mayor 
Dave Lawrence, 68, a Democratic boss 
who runs the wards and precincts with 
a clenched fist and welcomes civic rede- 
velopment projects with an open hand 
(Time, Nov. 4), ignored feeble Republi- 
can attempts to trip him on such issues 
as Little Rock and a local trolley strike 
(typically, both strikers and management 
came to Dave Lawrence's defense), rolled 
to a fourth term by the largest plurality 
(59,511) of his career. 
@ Mayor Richard C. Lee, another Demo- 
crat busy remodeling a city, won re- 
election in New Haven, Conn. (pop. 165,- 
500) by the largest plurality New Haven 
has ever given any candidate, national or 
local: 41,694 votes. Dick Lee, 41, one- 
time Yale public-relations man (but not 
a Yale grad), took three tries to get into 
city hall, but has made so much of the 
job once there that—with his fat victory 
margin—he has now become the front 
runner for the Democratic senatorial 
nomination next year. Possible drawback: 
a serious case of stomach ulcers. 
@In Detroit (pop. 1,905,000), once 
racked by racial hate, Democratic Lawyer 
William T. Patrick Jr., 37, became the 
first Negro member of Detroit's non- 
partisan city council. A World War II 
pilot making his debut in politics, Patrick 
promised to serve as “a representative of 
the total community.” 
@ In Bridgeport, Conn. (pop. 292,000), 
79-year-old Socialist Mayor Jasper Mc- 
Levy was beaten by a slim 161 votes in 
a try for his 13th consecutive term. The 
winner: Democrat Samuel J. Tedesco, 42, 
who accused McLevy of undue conserva- 
tism and of standing pat while the city 
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deteriorated.* But even Tedesco had re- 
grets, saying: “I’m sorry it had to be 
Jasper. I accept the election with mixed 
feelings. I think the voters saw some of 
Jasper’s qualities in me.”’ Said Jasper Mc- 
Levy good-naturedly: “I suppose I could 
go back to roofing houses.” 


Shot Down 


The Byrd-guns of Virginia’s Democrat- 
ic Party shot the Republican Party out 
of the sky in last week’s gubernatorial 
election. Senator Harry Flood Byrd’s ma- 
chine, mobilized and primed by President 
Eisenhower's decision to send troops into 
Little Rock, called on the faithful for a 
demonstration of defiance to federal law. 
Result: an almost two-to-one victory for 
Democratic Gubernatorial Candidate J. 
Lindsay Almond over Republican State 
Senator Ted Dalton. 





Issue in Integration 

The seven Good Government Commit- 
tee candidates running for office on Little 
Rock’s city-manager-type Board of Direc- 
tors tried hard to keep Arkansas’ Gover- 
nor Orval Faubus, and indeed the whole 
segregation issue, out of the election. 
They even went to Faubus and begged 
him not to interfere. But Orval Faubus, 
hoping for a vote he might claim as popu- 
lar approval for his wild attempt to pre- 
vent integration at Little Rock’s Central 
High School, gave no promises. In fact, 
the word soon went out that his aides 
were on the telephone, whipping up sup- 
port for the seven candidates supported 
by the segregationist Capitol Citizens’ 
Council (included were the president and 
secretary. of the riot-causing Mothers 
League of Central High School). 

Faubus got little satisfaction out of last 
week's vote. Six of the seven Good Gov- 
ernment candidates won, by margins rang- 
ing from 12 to 1,699. The heaviest Good 
Government votes came from the Negro 
districts—and from residential Pulaski 
Heights, where live Little Rock’s leading 
citizens. (One Faubus victory: in Little 
Rock's changeover to a_ city-manager 
form of government, Mayor Woodrow 
Wilson Mann, Faubus’ foe in the battle 
of Central High, lost his job.) 

Next morning, as if following the re- 
turns, the U.S. Army ordered the number 
of troops cut from 500 to 225 in Little 
Rock. For the last two weeks, the nine 
Negro children have been attending Cen- 
tral High School unescorted. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
On to the Midwest 


Orbiting around the U.S. last week, his 
targets marked, his re-entry problem pos- 
sibly solved, was Massachusetts’ rumple- 
haired Democratic Senator John Kennedy. 
Purpose of the trip: rousing party talks 


%* Tedesco’s victory saved one of Bridgeport’s 
prides, the gracious old Wheeler mansion, re- 
garded by architects as one of the finest Ameri- 
can examples of Gothic revival (Time, Oct. 21). 
McLevy had ordered it torn down to make way 
for a new city hall, but Winner Tedesco was all 
for its preservation, 
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with Democrats far and wide. Ultimate 
destination (according to the easily de- 
coded Kennedy beeps): the White House. 

He swooped one morning into the state 
of Kansas, for 20 years solemnly synony- 
mous with Republicanism but now living 
with a Democrat in the statehouse. On 
hand to lead the cheers was Governor 
George Docking, a banker by trade. From 
the Kansas party regulars, energized like 
a cluster of flaming first-stage rockets, 
came cheers, ovations, oohs and aahs, as 
twinkling Jack Kennedy worked his way 
down a reception line. 

That night 1,200 faithful (at $1o a 
head) turned up to watch their man blast 
away at the Eisenhower Administration 
for lack of initiative in the space war, and 
to beam out loud and clear that the Dem- 
ocrats stood “ready and willing’ to as- 
sume the burdens of world leadership. 
Kennedy even touched on a Midwest sore 
point—the kind that led Kansas Demo- 
crats to favor-Estes Kefauver over Ken- 





Arthur Siegel 
Kennepy & Kerr* 
Oohs, aahs, twinkles and pledges. 


nedy for Vice President in the 1956 con- 
vention: the farm issue; Said Kennedy, 
who must live down his mildly anti-farm 
belt record: “I think we are going to 
have to consider carefully some alterna- 
tive programs because the present ones 
obviously aren't working.” Its ears tuned 
to the Kennedy voice, the crowd fairly 
forgot its old wounds, smothered him 
with applause. Said Governor Docking 
confidently, of Kennedy's 1960 chances: 
“There isn’t any doubt in my mind that 
he will have our support.” 

The atmosphere was much the same 
when the Kennedy nose cone landed safe- 
ly amid 4,000 mobbing students at the 
University of Kansas, and again before 
the party loyal at a Jefferson-Jackson 
Dinner in Oklahoma City (where he stood 
backstage with Oklahoma’s Senator, Rob- 


* Listening to Eisenhower broadcast. 


ert Kerr, listening to the President’s sci- 
ence talk on a transistor radio, hurriedly 
made notes and peppered Ike anew), still 
again before a national meeting of Young 
Democrats in Reno, Nev. 

Most sensible Democrats were quick to 
point out that it was too early to be 
hitching a bandwagon to this soaring sat- 
ellite. But as sure as Sputnik was the 
fact that Kennedy is riding high. 


Blood on the Boutonniere 

Announcing last week for the Senate 
seat held by aging (77) New Jersey Re- 
publican H. Alexander Smith: red-haired, 
boutonniered Bernard Michael Shanley, 
54, who resigned as President Eisenhow- 
er’s Appointments Secretary to go home 
and run. Shanley’s plan infuriated New 
Jersey Republicans, who knew that Alex 
Smith was anxious to retire after 24 
terms, hoped to select his successor with- 
out a bloodletting primary. Irritating 
them also was Shanley’s lightweight claim 
to political fame. In four years at the 
White House, the onetime Stassen-for- 
President strategist has tried to influence 
patronage, has riled Smith and Senator 
Clifford Case by interfering with their 
federal appointments. His announcement 
virtually guaranteed that New Jersey's 
fractured Republican Party will pull itself 
together to clobber him. 


Blossom Time 

As by a miracle, items began flowering 
in political columns last winter, casting 
lonesome Republican Harold Stassen, 50, 
as a candidate for governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1958 (he served three terms as 
governor of Minnesota from 1939 to 
1945). U.S. Disarmament Adviser Stassen 
demurely maintained a no-comment atti- 
tude, but bought a piece of property 
near Valley Forge, Pa. 

Last week -the stories began to blossom 
again. Stassen said: “It is too soon to 
make any announcements for 1958,” and 
then denied that that was a denial. Evi- 
dently he can hear political calls too 
high-pitched for human ears. Washington 
and Pennsylvania politicians believe that 
Stassen is ready to run, but there was 
no sign anyone wanted him to. 


SEQUELS 


"Atrocious & Diabolical” 

Up before an all-white male jury in 
Circuit Judge Alta L. King’s Birmingham 
courtroom last week: Bart A. Floyd, 31, 
second Ku Klux Klansman to stand trial 
for castrating a Negro in a deserted Ala- 
bama shack last September. The verdict: 
guilty of mayhem. The sentence, the same 
administered a fortnight earlier to one of 
Floyd’s partners in crime: 20 years’ im- 
prisonment, the maximum sentence under 
Alabama law. “The sentence,” said the 
Alabama-born Judge King, “is not nearly 
commensurate with the crime. You have 
disrupted the friendly relations between 
the races. You have drawn the attention 
of the entire world. This is the most 
cowardly, atrocious and diabolical crime 
ever to come to my attention.” 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


New Instrument 

After encountering some wary refusals 
to serve, President Eisenhower last week 
named the six members of a bipartisan 
Civil Rights Commission created by this 
year’s Civil Rights Act. Since the com- 
mission is a new instrument of Govern- 
ment, no one dared predict just how 
much it could accomplish, but almost 
everyone agreed that Ike had staffed it 
with earnest and judicially minded men. 
@ Commission chairman: former U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Stanley F. Reed, 72, 
who retired last February. Kentuckian 
Reed concurred in the Supreme Court 





Vince Finnigan 
REED HANNAH 


school-desegregation decision of 1954, 
wrote the majority opinion that outlawed 
the Southern white primary. Southerners 
could take comfort, however, from Reed’s 
reputation as the court’s most conserva- 
tive member during his latter years on 
the bench. Predicted Democrat Reed: 
“I'm sure we'll have plenty of trouble.” 
@ Vice chairman: Michigan State Presi- 
dent John A. Hannah, 55. Republican 
Hannah served as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel 
from 1953-54, was an NRA poultry code 
administrator in the early 1930s, became 
President of Michigan State in 1941 and 
nursed it from a modest college to a far- 
flung, football-happy giant. As Assistant 
Secretary, Hannah had a hand in imple- 
menting desegregation in the armed 
forces. No fire-eater, he once expressed 
cautious sympathy for “local conditions,” 
calling integration a goal to be reached 
by an “evolutionary process.” 

@ Virginia’s former (1950 to 1954) Gov- 
ernor John S. Battle, 67, a resonant voice 
for political moderation in the Southern 
Democratic Party. Battle, who prevented 
a Southern walkout at the 1952 Demo- 
cratic Convention, is a segregationist but 
not a violent racist, as governor made 
large strides in improving Virginia’s Ne- 
gro schools. He promises to represent the 
“strong Southern view,” i.e., anti-integra- 
tion, pro-law and order. 

@ Assistant Secretary of Labor J. (for 
nothing) Ernest Wilkins, 63, first Negro 
ever appointed to a U.S. sub-Cabinet 
post. Missouri-born Republican Wilkins 
practiced law in Chicago, is a past presi- 
dent of the Cook County bar association. 
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@ Robert Gerald Storey, 63, dean of 
Southern Methodist University’s law 
school, a onetime Texas assistant attorney 
general, executive counsel to Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson at the Niirnberg war 
crimes trials, onetime president of the 
American Bar Association. Democrat Sto- 
rey is credited with building up S.M.U.’s 
respected Southwestern Legal Center, 
which includes the university law school, 
a foundation for research and study, and 
a graduate school of U.S. and foreign law. 
@ The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 40, 
president of Notre Dame University. Fa- 
ther Hesburgh lists himself as a political 
“independent,” has raised Notre Dame’s 
academic standards since taking the pres- 


Hank Wolker—Lire 
BATTLE 
For earnest men with judicial minds, plenty of trouble ahead. 
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idency (at 35), plugged for more empha- 
sis on classic liberal-arts education, is the 
Vatican’s permanent representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The commission has a life of two years, 
is authorized to 1) investigate sworn 
charges of denials of Negro voting rights, 
2) examine “legal developments consti- 
tuting a denial of equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution,” 3) appraise 
U.S. law in the civil rights field. It has no 
enforcement powers, but its reports and 
recommendations—to the public and to 
law-enforcement agencies—should . have 
considerable influence. 


AMERICANA 


Dinner Time 

It was, naturally, the season for strange 
visions—and Sputniks I and II made 
them more natural. From virtually every 
region in the U.S. last week poured fran- 
tic reports of U.F.O.s—unidentified flying 
objects. This time, as the U.S. Air De- 
fense Command tabulated reports (no 
fewer than 128), the sightings from 
preachers, military personnel, engineers 
and just plain folks were not restricted 
simply to flying saucers. The pronounce- 
ments seemed to shape into a sort of ce- 
lestial dinner pail: the objects resembled 
eggs. meat platters, pears—and, for des- 
sert, ice cream cones and cigars. 
@ In the Levelland area of Texas, at 
least seven people sighted what may have 
been the same “Whatnik,” a bright, egg- 
shaped thing that sped near by, landed, 
and, according to some, caused their au- 
tomobile engines and lights to fade. 








@At White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. Mex., two separate details of soldiers 
said that they saw a brilliant, egg-shaped 
object, hovering a short distance away. 
@ In El Paso, somebody reported a “won- 
drous white craft with forward and aft 
searchlights, a pair of propellers and a 
cigar-shaped body with giant wings.” 

@ In Atlanta, a man and his wife saw a 
“high object with about eight lights on 
it’: a hunter reported a great horizontal 
beam; a woman saw a red, egg-shaped 
thing; a housewife thought it was a cigar; 
three truck drivers said it was a red, egg- 
shaped ball. 

@ In New Mexico James Stokes told of 
an egg-shaped U.F.O. that sped overhead 
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leaving “a kind of heat wave like radia- 
tion from a giant sun lamp.” 

@ In Chicago, two cops and a fireman 
chased a ball of light in a squad car. 

@ In the Gulf of Mexico, Coast Guard 
crewmen saw—and tracked on radar—a 
U.F.O. that sped across the sky. 

A few of the sightings were accom- 
panied by fascinating detail. From Rein- 
hold Schmidt, a 48-year-old grain buyer 
who was driving through Nebraska, came 
the claim that he approached a cigar- 
shaped object that had landed. A ray of 
light froze him in his tracks, he said, and 
two spacemen dressed in American busi- 
ness suits searched him, then invited him 
aboard. They spoke High German, Schmidt 
insisted, and told him that “you'll know 
in the near future what this is all about.” 
Two days later Reinhold Schmidt was in 
a Nebraska mental hospital: if his experi- 
ence was a hallucination, experts agreed, 
he needed the care; if indeed he saw it 
all—alas, nobody would believe him any- 
way, in which case he might as well 
be institutionalized. 

As usual, investigators were quick to 
point out that there were many other rea- 
sonable explanations for the phenomena: 
ball lightning, the brilliance of Venus, 
now entering its brightest period, the 
breathtaking vision of the northern lights, 
and, with Sputniks I and II spinning 
aloft, the tendency of some imaginative 
people to go the Russians one better. 
Sighed the Air Force last week: in ten 
years, investigators have tabulated about 
5,700 “sightings.” accounted for all but 
2% as being strictly natural, in an earth- 
ling sense. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 
Ties That Bind 


“T say without hesitation and without 
excuse that this is a turning point in his- 
tory,” Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan told the House of Commons. 
‘Never has the ‘threat of Soviet Commu- 
nism been so great, or the need for coun- 
tries to organize themselves against it.” 

Nobody was reaching for the door. In- 
stead, the British and the other allies 
seized the opportunity provided by the 
new U.S. recognition of interdependence 
to bind the U.S. more firmly to Europe 
and to pull themselves closer together. 
“The American people are no longer con- 
fident that even their great country can 
do everything for itself, without allies, to 
secure its own survival and still less to 
secure the survival of the ideals for which 
they stand,” said Macmillan. 

The relationship of the U.S. to Europe 
has long been shadowed by the unspoken 
feeling that at bottom the U.S. never 
wholly believed it needed allies and the 
allies themselves never wholly believed 
they were needed. Europe was glad to feel 
needed. West German officials happily 
concluded that all fears of a U.S. with- 
drawal from Europe could be dismissed 
for at least five years, since it would take 
the U.S. that long to overcome the Rus- 
sian lead in long-range missiles, and until 
then the U.S. would have to rely more 
than ever on its forward bases. Every- 
where there was talk of sharing work, 








GREENLAND 


ICELAND 


skills and secrets, of new sacrifices of 
sovereignty in the cause of greater united 
strength. All were heading toward the 
big day next month when NATO’s 15 
chiefs of state will meet in Paris to make 
solid what was now just a wish. 

The U.S. now knew what it was to feel 
exposed, and with that recognition came a 
surer sense of shared feelings. Said Mac- 
millan: “There can be absolute confidence 
in an alliance only where all the partners 
are more or less at equal risk.” 


RUSSIA 
The Lonely Summit 


Like a_ receding thunderstorm, the 
echoes of the Zhukov affair grew fainter 
and fainter. No one seemed to be in any 
hurry to find a job for Russia’s greatest 
living soldier, and by week’s end Pravda 
was devoting only half a page to denuncia- 
tions of the marshal’s sins. Four and a 
half years after Stalin’s death, Nikita 
Khrushchev stood alone and unchallenged. 

But the death or disgrace of all his ac- 
tive rivals did not mean that Nikita was 
without opposition. In his climb to power, 
Khrushchev had downgraded the secret 
police, smashed the Stalinists, shaken up 
the bureaucrats who run Russian indus- 
try, and humiliated the army. Each of 
these victories had earned him new ene- 
mies in the middle ranks of Soviet offi- 
cialdom—enemies who would be ever alert 
for weapons with which to cut him down. 

Such weapons might not be far to seek. 
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Early harvests in the newly opened wheat 
fields of Kazakhstan were so poor that 
they threatened to make a fiasco of the 
“virgin lands” program that Khrushchev 
had rammed through almost singlehanded. 
From the far-off industrial zones around 
Irkutsk and Alma-Ata came reports that 
Khrushchev’s decentralization of industry 
(Time, April 15) had created such confu- 
sion that some factories had shut down 
completely for want of supplies. 

Stalin had committed far worse blun- 
ders and survived. But Khrushchev, as 
yet, was no Stalin. Where Stalin, because 
of his absolute command of the secret 
police, was able to rule through terror, 
Khrushchev still depends on the support 
of the Communist Party. To retain his 
power, Khrushchey must still cultivate 
the good opinion of a majority of the 
members of the Central Committee. 

Even more important, Russia today is 
not the prewar Russia of Stalin. No 
longer a peasant nation, the U.S.S.R. now 
has 6,000,000 citizens with advanced or 
specialized education. The unwashed, un- 
taught proletarians of a generation ago 
are the sophisticated technicians and sci- 
entists who have built ballistic and nu- 
clear weapons and launched humanity 
into space. And because men who must be 
allowed 2o think at their jobs cannot be 
prevented from thinking at home, the 
task of governing Russia grows more com- 
plex by the day. To stay at the summit, 
Nikita Khrushchev cannot afford to be as 
ruthless as Stalin—which means that he 
must be far more skillful. 


The Seen & the Unseen 


In a noisy confusion compounded of 
incessant oratory, the rumble of tanks and 
the clinking of glasses, the Communist 
world last week celebrated the goth anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution. In 
Prague a 105-ft. statue of Stalin was 
bathed in floodlights. In Budapest a mon- 
ument to 24 Soviet soldiers killed in the 
Hungarian “counterrevolution” was un- 
veiled. In Ulan Bator the elite of Outer 
Mongolia were treated to an address by 
Soviet ex-Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
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RED SOLDIERS MARCH IN FRONT OF ST. BASIL’S CATHEDRAL 


Molotov. But, as ever. the biggest show 
of all was in Moscow, where 10,000 chosen 
commissars crowded into the huge new 
Lenin Sports Palace for a ceremonial ses- 
sion of the Supreme Soviet. 

There were, of course, a few unavoid- 
able absences. Marshal Georgy Zhukov 
was nowhere to be seen, and Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito, suffering from 
a case of lumbago aggravated by the 
ticklishness of his international position, 
stayed at home in Belgrade. But to show 
how civilized the Soviet state has become, 
the audience even included three discred- 
ited Khrushchev foes—Georgy Malenkov, 
Dmitry Shepilov and Lazar Kaganovich 
(who, when asked about his present work, 
replied: “That would be very difficult to 
explain just now”). On the dais, clustered 
around Red China’s Mao Tse-tung, sat 
the leaders of 13 Communist nations, the 
rulers of nearly a billion people. 

Pie & Sputniks. Standing at the ros- 
trum, the bull-necked peasant who now 
presides over this vast empire savored 
his time of triumph to the full. For 
four long hours Nikita Khrushchev boast- 
ed of the past and future achievements 
of the U.S.S.R. In the next five to 
seven years, he declared, Soviet industry 
would “fully satisfy footwear and 
fabric requirements.” In ten or twelve 
years there would be an end to Russia’s 
acute housing shortage. Best of all, “the 
Soviet Union in the next 15 years can 
not only catch up with the U.S. in the 
production of basic items but also out- 
strip it.” Some Khrushchev estimates of 
Russia’s 1972 production: steel, 110 to 
132 million tons; oil, 2.4 to 2.7 billion 
barrels: coal, 715 to 825 million tons; 
electric power, 800 to 900 billion kw-h.* 





* U.S. production last year steel, 115 million 
tons: oil, 2.6 billion barrels; coal, 575 million 
tons; electric power, 684 billion kw-h. 
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If all this pie was still in the sky, so 
were two Sputniks. For days past, Karan- 
dash, a famed Russian clown, had been 
convulsing Moscow audiences by explod- 
ing a small balloon, then explaining, “That 
is the American Sputnik.” Never one to 
pass up a surefire gag, Nikita, too, harped 
on U.S. discomfiture: “The U.S. an- 
nounced that it was preparing to launch 
an earth satellite to be called the Van- 
guard. Not anything else. Just Vanguard 
. . . But it was the Soviet satellites that 
proved to be in the vanguard.” Then, 
all joviality abandoned, Nikita Khru- 
shchev made clear his intention of using 
Russia’s new technological power as an 
instrument of international blackmail: 
“We would like a high-level meeting 
of representatives of capitalist and so- 
cialist countries to take place so as to 
reach an agreement based on the consid- 
eration of true reality.” 

Girls & Hardware. The day after Khru- 
shchev’s speech came the public climax 
of the anniversary gala—the four-hour 
parade through Red Square during which 
the Soviet armed forces traditionally show 
off their new weapons. This year, after 
Khrushchev’s talk of intercontinental mis- 
siles and the persistent rumor that the 
Russians had sent up a rocket timed to 
hit the moon Nov. 7, the parade was an 
anticlimax. Though Rome’s Communist 
daily L’Unita had confidently predicted 
that the day would be fine, because “So- 
viet experts are capable of creating good 
weather,” the Moscow sky was so over- 
cast that the scheduled Red air force fly- 
past had to be canceled. 

Stepping briskly past the Lenin-Stalin 
Mausoleum, where new Defense Minister 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky took the sa- 
lute that two weeks earlier would have 
gone to Zhukov, the troops of the Mos- 
cow garrison drew a roar of cheers; so did 
the trim female marchers of the Spartak 





ROCKETS ROLL PAST 


Sports Club, who carried a large globe 
around which revolved two model Sput- 
niks. But the hardware that clanked 
through the world’s most effective display 
case for military might was impressive 
chiefly for mass rather than quality. Of 
the 38 different rockets displayed, all were 
short-range with the possible exception 
of one single-stage, 7o-ft. monster that 
looked like an overgrown German V-2. 
The big new T-54 tanks had already been 
seen in action in Budapest, and the only 
noteworthy artillery pieces were two huge 
cannon (12-16 in. bore) presumably ca- 
pable of firing nuclear shells. “We saw 
nothing that worries us,”’ said one West- 
ern military attaché. “It’s what we haven't 
seen that does.” 

An Old Song. That evening, to wind up 
the anniversary program, the aristocracy 
of the Communist world flocked to the 
Grand Palace of the Kremlin, where once 
the Czars and their nobles made mer- 
ry. Jauntily, Nikita Khrushchev moved 
among his hard-drinking guests, smiling 
and shaking hands like a ward boss. Once, 
captured by an excited female comrade, 
he let himself be whirled through a few 
dance steps to the accompaniment of 
shouts of “Molodets!” (bravo). Later, 
somewhere in the background, half- 
drowned out by laughter and the clatter 
of dinner plates, an orchestra burst into 
the strains of an old song: 


Hey Daddy... 
J want a brand new car, 
Champagne, caviar. 


For the gentry disporting themselves in 
the Kremlin, 40 years of Communist pow- 
er had provided all those things and more. 
But, as always happens when the gentry 
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LENIN’S MAUSOLEUM 


are having a ball, the kitchen help and 
field hands were harder pressed than ever. 
In the mines and factories of Russia's 
satellites last week, tens of millions of 
people “celebrated” the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution fittingly by working an extra shift 
without pay. 


ANIMALS 
The She-Hound of Heaven 


Predictably, the loudest outcry came 
from. Britain. THE DOG WILL DIE, WE 
CAN'T SAVE IT, wailed London’s mass- 
minded Daily Mirror. Before BBC's an- 
nouncer had even finished reading the 
Russian bulletin, more than §0 irate tele- 
phone calls began jamming the switch- 
board, The Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals averted com- 
plete telephone paralysis only when a 
quick-thinking operator urged all callers 
to “make your protest direct to the So- 
viet embassy, Bayswater 3628.” The 
United Kingdom's second great humani- 
tarian society, the National Canine De- 
fense League, made a nationwide appeal 
for one moment of silence each day at 
11 a.m. The League Against Cruel Sports 
roundly expressed “horror and contempt” 
for the behavior of Russian scientists, 
“beside which the sickening stories of the 
inhuman cruelties of the Middle Ages 
fade into insignificance.” 

At the beleaguered Soviet embassy in 
London's ‘Millionaires’ Row,” First Sec- 
retary Yuri Modin protested in vain to 
massed dog lovers: “The Russians love 
dogs. This has been done not for the 
sake of cruelty but for the benefit of 
humanity.”” Britain’s public was not to 
be soothed. Demanded Lady Munnings, 
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SOVIET SPORTSWOMEN FLY MODEL SPUTNIKS 


wife of the Royal Academy's onetime 
President Sir Alfred Munnings: “Why 
not use child murderers, who just get 
life sentences and have a jolly good 
time in prison?”’* Novelist Denise Robins 
rushed into print with a touching elegy: 






“Little dog lost to the rest of the 
world,” it began. “Up in your satel- 
lite basket curled . . The dis- 


tressed schoolchildren of Doncaster of- 
fered their special prayers. 

The methodical Germans gave Laika a 
properly Wagnerian title—die Himmels- 
hiindin, the She-Hound of Heaven—and 
drew a moral from her flight. “For a few 
days, the world is again united,” intoned 
the Stuttgarter Zeitung. “For a few days, 
black and white, democrats and commu- 
nists, republicans and royalists in all 
countries, islands and continents have one 
feeling, one language, one direction... 
our feeling of compassion for this little 
living being twirling helplessly over our 
heads.” The Stuttgarter Zeitung had ap- 
parently overlooked some _ dissonant 
voices, such as that of the Vietnamese 
farmer who complained: “I don’t under- 
stand. Dogs are supposed to be eaten, not 
carted around through space.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
The Road to Promise 


In 1952 six nations which had been 
fighting among themselves for centuries 
—Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Luxembourg—formed 
the European Coal and Steel Community, 


* Interviewed in Cambridge, England, where he 
now “works for a friend” on nonsecret scientific 
matters, one former prisoner—-though no child 
murderer—expressed eagerness to follow Lady 
Munning’s suggestion. “I would gladly have 
gone up in the Sputnik,” said Dr. Alan Nunn 
May, the West’s first convicted atom spy. “I 
would have done it for science.” 


surrendered to its control 188 iron ore 
mines, 355 steel companies operating 455 
iron and steel plants, 145 coal mining 
companies operating 459 active pits. Last 
week the Common Assembly met in 
Rome to review five years’ experience of 
the first practical experiment in European 
community, and found it good. 

Steel production in the Community 
had jumped from 46 to 62.4 million tons, 
surpassing the Soviet Union’s output. 
Coal production had increased by 11 mil- 
lion tons. While trade generally among 
the six states increased 59%, trade in coal 
and steel products, unimpeded by tariff 
walls, leaped 93%. Recently the High 
Authority issued the first supranational 
“labor passports,” enabling European 
workers to move freely within the Com- 
munity’s borders to obtain jobs without 
labor permits from a national government. 

This was the Assembly's last meeting. 
Next February it will be replaced by a 
new parliament with authority over the 
Common Market and Euratom projects 
too. Said Pope Pius XII to the delegates: 
“The Coal and Steel Community has 
placed Europe on a new road leading to 
infinite promise.” 


FRANCE 
Young Man for Old 


France's new Premier brought a fresh 
face into the tired gallery of politicians 
who have governed France since World 
War II. Elected on his 38th birthday, 
Félix Gaillard became the youngest man 
to rule France since Napoleon Bonaparte 
became First Consul in 1799. “Of course,” 
said one of Gaillard’s aides last week, 
“Bonaparte also was very gifted.” 

The son of a wealthy mining engineer 
and landowner, Gaillard was a precocious- 
ly brilliant schoolboy, showed an early 
devotion to economics. After energetic 
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wartime service in the resistance, he at- 
tended various international conferences 
as a financial expert, was elected to the 
Assembly (at 27) as a Radical Socialist 
in 1946, became a junior minister the 
next year. As Secretary of State to the 
Premier in 1953. he launched le plan 
Gaillard, a five-year program for atomic 
energy development. But he was little 
known to the French public until last 
summer, when as Finance Minister in the 
Bourgés-Maunoury government, he coura- 
geously devalued the franc, forced spend- 
thrift ministers to cut back their programs. 

Election & Ejection. As he faced the 
Assembly to ask for investiture last week, 
the emotional impact of the occasion im- 
parted a tremor to Gaillard’s normally 
resonant voice. Then he steadied and 
briskly outlined his program. Main points: 
special powers for pursuing the war in 
Algeria (including a new appeal to the 
rebels for a cease-fire, a new discussion of 
the loi cadre), a 100 billion-franc slash 
in government expenditures, new taxes 
and price controls. 

After a brief flurry of debate, the As- 
sembly approved, 337 to 173, with only 
the Communists and the Poujadistes in 
opposition, With victory secured, Gaillard 
and Bourgés climbed into a new Citroén 
and joined Mme. Gaillard at the Brasserie 
Lipp, a Left Bank restaurant which is the 
traditional spot for French Premiers to 
celebrate their election to or ejection 
from office. There, a birthday cake topped 
with a model of the Assembly building 
awaited him. As he prepared to cut into 
it, Assembly President André Le Troquer 
protested. “Don’t cut up the Assembly! 
You've already had enough trouble past- 
ing those pieces together.” 

Loans & Taxes. To reward the Social- 
ists for their support, Gaillard reappointed 
Christian Pineau and Robert Lacoste to 
their posts as Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs and Minister for Algeria. To his 
tennis pal and predecessor Bourgés- 
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Fresh face in a tired gallery. 
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ALGERIAN LIBERATION Front LEADERS* 
Old faces in a new exposure. 


Maunoury, Gaillard gave the powerful 
Ministry of Interior.* 

Moving urgently to meet the ever- 
mounting crisis, Gaillard went into a hud- 
dle with his new Finance Minister, the 
M.R.P.’s Pierre Pflimlin, decided to bor- 
row 250 billion francs from the Bank of 
France to pay civil servants and meet 
other obligations, Then Gaillard went to 
work on the Assembly with demands for 
special powers to enforce price controls 
by slapping heavy fines on price gougers, 
and to close the shops of merchants who 
refuse to comply. He also proposed an 
extra too billion francs in new taxes on 
such semi-luxury items as wine and autos. 

Ironically, Gaillard was only doing in 
November what he had been unable or 
unwilling to do as Finance Minister in 
July. His policy on Algeria was only a 
watered-down version of the loi cadre pro- 
posal that brought Bourgés-Maunoury’s 
downfall. Typically, the French Deputies 
had tried everything else first, brought on 
a 36-day crisis in the attempt to avoid 
the inevitable. Admitted one Deputy: “Tt 
was either Gaillard or nothing.” 


ALGERIA 
Respectability for Rebels 


Nine arch conspirators—five of them 
sentenced to death in absentia by French 
military courts—lined up self-consciously 
in a room in Tunis and let photographers 
take their pictures. They were the leaders 
of Algeria’s National Liberation Front. 
With Tunisia’s President Habib Bour- 


% Typical of the exhausted indifference which 
the prolonged crisis had brought was the ap- 
pointment of Agriculture Minister Roland 
Boscary-Monsservin. Newspaper reporters, tired 
of waiting for Gaillard and the politicians to 
reach agreement on the post, decided Boscary- 
Monsservin would do, telephoned him at 11:35 
p.m. and said Gaillard wanted to see him. 
Boscary-Monsservin scurried over to the Palais 
du Louvre, and Gaillard ended the argument 
by appointing him. 


guiba offering them physical sanctuary 
and diplomatic sponsorship before the 
world, the FLN was trying to assume the 
robes of respectability. Last fortnight the 
FLN leaders invited French journalists 
in for coffee, showed them round their 
newly expanded headquarters, and an- 
nounced that three of their members 
would leave shortly for New York (trav- 
eling on Syrian diplomatic passports) to 
press Algeria’s case personally on U.N. 
delegates. 

The Sahara Front. In the past, FLN 
members have preserved their anonymity 
so carefully that several of those photo- 
graphed had long since been written off 
by the French as dead or missing. 

Chief of the five military leaders is a 
barrel-chested, 38-year-old former French 
army sergeant who styles himself “Colo- 
nel” Amar Ouamrane. One of the orig- 
inal planners of the 1954 uprising that 
launched the rebellion, Ouamrane has a 
reputation for savage ferocity, is current- 
ly coordinating military activities on the 
increasingly important “Sahara front,” 
where last week rebels attacked a party 
of French oil prospectors and killed 24. 
“Remember,” said one FLN leader, “that 
even a minor Saharan incident will shake 
French and foreign-oil interests abroad.” 
Quamrane’s chief of staff is bespectacled 
Belkacem Krim, 35, a ruthless, fearless 
former French army NCO who has been 
sentenced to death four times. Under him 
are Abdellah ben Tobbal, a 34-year-old 
ex-miller who is known as “The China- 
man”: Abdelhafid Boussouf, 31, a hand- 
some former teacher who commands some 
20,000 men along the Moroccan border; 
and Mahmoud Cherif, 43, who served 
brilliantly in the French army, won the 
Croix de guerre in Indo-China, still has a 


% Seated, left to right: Amar Ouamrane, Ferhat 
Abbas, Mahmoud Cherif, Dr. Mohammed 
Lamine-Debaghine; standing: Abdelhamid Mah- 
ri, Abdelhafid Boussouf, Abdellah ben Tobbal, 
Ramdame Abbane, Belkacem Krim. 
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Stall-free gasolines for all-weather driving 


Cool, moist fall weather often means stalling. Gasoline vapor refrigerates the carburetor, 
turns moisture in the air to ice. Today the best gasolines contain a special ingredient—a 
basic raw material supplied by the Enjay Company—that protects against this kind of 
stalling. In gasolines, as in other fields, Enjay petrochemicals help make possible to- 
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brother serving as a captain in the French 
army. 

Politicians of the FLN executive com- 
mittee are led by 58-year-old Ferhat Ab- 
bas, “grand old man” of Algerian politics 
and a onetime moderate, whose failure to 
wring concessions from France has turned 
him into an embittered extremist. His 
close aide is Dr. Mohammed Lamine- 
Debaghine, 40, bitterly anti-French vet- 
eran nationalist who is subject to bouts 
of depression caused by attacks of neu- 
ralgia that partially paralyze his face. 
Both he and Abbas have served as Dep- 
uties in the French Assembly. 

Sandbags Down. As the Algerian re- 
bellion went into its fourth year, the 
French counted 45,000 deaths (including 
4,920 French military). The FLN has 
admitted temporary defeat in its cam- 
paign of terrorism in Algeria’s larger 
towns—curfews remain, but sandbags and 
barbed wire are coming down, and life 
has been slowly returning to normal. But 
outside the cities, the FLN boasted an 
organized strength of 100,000 men, and a 
French army officer conceded FLN was 
“better armed and better trained than 
ever before.” The reality, as always, was 
hard to sort out from the claims. Last 
week the FLN put out a communiqué 
claiming its troops had killed 500 French 
soldiers, knocked out a dozen tanks and 
armored cars in ten days. Snorted a 
French journalist: “This is intolerable. 
They lie even more than we do.” 

With respectability, the FLN leaders 
have not taken on moderation. Even Host 
Bourguiba was openly distressed at the 
FLN’s manifesto refusing all negotiations 
unless France first recognized Algeria’s 
independence. Nor was there any sign 
that they would call off the savage cam- 
paign of terror and murder they have 
loosed on the rival MNA (a more mod- 
erate Algerian nationalist group support- 
ed, FLN leaders claim, by the French) in 
France itself. MNA sympathizers have 
been gunned down in full daylight on 
Paris avenues and on Metro platforms. 
Since the first of the year, 570 Algerians 
have been murdered in France. 


PORTUGAL 
Is Everybody Happy? 


Shy and scholarly, shunning the lime- 
light, Portugal's Premier Antonio de Oli- 
veira Salazar, 68, defies the accepted defi- 
nition of dictators; yet he is now the dean 
of them. His technique is paternal, some- 
times even benevolent. He controls police 
and press, brooks opposition for only 40 
days before elections every four years. 
Yet, even when there is opportunity, few 
of Portugal's 8,500,000 fill the air above 
their lovely Latin land with cries for 
liberty. With a sedulously fostered repu- 
tation for financial wizardry, former Eco- 
nomics Professor Salazar has kept Portu- 
gal’s budget balanced, but at the expense 
of workers, who are among the worst- 
paid, worst-fed and most illiterate in 
Western Europe. Yet, showing a strange 
political unconcern, the voters have made 
no serious move to replace him. 

Last week the Portuguese, technically, 
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had a chance to protest against Salazar. 
Traditionally, the opposition fades away 
before Election Day. But in 1953. for the 
first time in a reign which began in 1928, 
28 candidates ran against his National 
Union; all lost. This year, muzzled and 
muffled, all the opposition melted by 
Election Day except four lawyers, a mer- 
chant and an agronomist in the defiant 
northern district of Braga. The opposition 
complained that it was denied equal ac- 
cess to press, radio and the voters’ rolls, 
that its supporters were blocked from 
voting. Salazar airily dismissed all his 
opponents as “Communists,” and warned 
of the tense international situation. In 
an election eve broadcast, Salazar asked: 
“Are there many people who feel un- 





International 
Dictator SALAZAR 


He, too, is unhappy. 


happy? So do I, and in spite of that I 
will vote.” 

Unhappy or not, the Portuguese voted 
all 120 hand-picked candidates of Sala- 
zar’s National Union into the rubber- 
stamp National Assembly. In Braga the 
opposition got. the government said, only 
5,170 Votes to 55,240 for Salazar’s men. 
Its go days of “freedom” over, the oppo- 
sition went back underground, and Sala- 
zar, who considers democracy a “hopeless 
system,” went back to work on his plan 
to fashion Portugal, a loyal member of 
NATO, into a truly corporative state, un- 
hampered by any elective bodies at all. 


EGYPT 
The Big Lie 


At one time Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser commended himself to the world as a 
strongman of reason, more concerned to 
put his impoverished country on its feet 
than to stir trouble in the Middle East. 
But Nasser has increasingly resorted to 
the incendiary propaganda of the totali- 
tarian dictator, has persistently used his 
radio Voice of the Arabs to incite the 
Palestinian refugees in Jordan, who brood 





in bitter idleness over their lost lands 
across the border in Israel. 

As the economic consequences of his 
adventurism have piled up round him, 
Nasser has leaped as recklessly as Hitler 
for the big lie. Last July, linking Israel, 
the U.S. and Jordan together, the Cairo 
Voice screamed: “Brethren in Palestine, 
imagine that the intention is to solve the 
Palestine problem. Imagine that the gov- 
ernment of Jordan, which is serving Amer- 
ican imperialism, wants to sell the Pal- 
estinian refugees and to remove them 
to Iraq . . . hand you over to your 
American enemy to annihilate you.” 

Last week, in a refinement that in- 
cluded names, time and places, Nasser’s 
Voice of the Arabs began broadcasting a 
story that Jordan’s Foreign Minister Sa- 
mir Rifai had met secretly last Septem- 
ber with Israel’s Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion and Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir near the Jordanian town of Nablus, 
and with King Hussein’s full approval 
arranged to resettle Jordan's 500,000 ref- 
ugees in return for $30 million that the 
U.S. would make available through Israel. 
“They will annihilate him,” shrilled the 
Voice of the Arabs, and Cairo’s newspaper 


» Al Shaab urged the Palestinian Arabs to 


deal with Hussein as they had with his 
grandfather Abdullah, who was assassi- 
nated in 1951. Mrs. Meir had been on a 
ship in mid-Mediterranean on her way to 
Marseilles and Paris the time of the 
alleged meeting. But the Voice’s unlet- 
tered and excitable listeners in Jordan 
could be counted on not to know that. 


ISRAEL 
Death of a Friend 


Colonel Nehemia Argov. 43, was Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion’s shadow. He 
was the only military aide the old man 
ever had—a gentle, universally loved man 
who himself loved only his chief. Unmar- 
ried, he lived only for Ben-Gurion, issued 
orders in his name that Cabinet officers 
accepted unquestioningly. “There are only 
two people who matter in the state— 
Ben-Gurion and me,” he said, not in arro- 
gance, but in devotion so great that it 
amounted to identification. One day last 
fortnight, as he drove into Jerusalem, a 
wasp flew in the window of Argov’s car 
and stung him on the eyelid. Argov lost 
control of the wheel and knocked down a 
cyclist. At the hospital he blanched when 
the doctor told him the cyclist, a father 
of four, might not live. 

Next morning Argov did not appear at 
the ministry to receive the message that 
the cyclist was out of danger. Friends 
broke into his flat, found him sitting at 
his desk, dead. There was a bullet wound 
in his temple; by his side, letters to the 
police and Ben-Gurion. “To my deep re- 
gret,”’ said the note to the police, “I can- 
not bear living in the circumstances which 
have occurred. I imagine I have some 
friends who will be sorry for what I am 
going to do. I beg them not to be angry. 
I am not worthy to be mourned.” The 
note directed that all his money be paid 
over to the cyclist’s family. 

The Prime Minister was still in the hos- 
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pital, where a splinter from the bomb 
tossed into the Knesset last fortnight had 
just been removed from his leg. If B-G 
heard the news, he would undoubtedly 
have insisted on going to the funeral, and 
his doctor refused to accept responsibility 
for the consequences. Since B-G is an 
avid newspaper reader, Argov’s friends 
persuaded Israel’s editors to print special 
editions for the old man, without any 
mention of his aide’s death. The state 
radio (Ben-Gurion never listens to any- 
thing but Kol Israel) omitted the news 


from its broadcasts. 

Morning after the funeral, a solemn 
group filed into the Prime Minister’s hos- 
pital room. Chief of Staff General Moshe 


I want.” Derek bought himself a second- 
hand truck. That meant applying to the 
Newcastle authorities for a carrier license. 

Last week Derek's application for a 
trucking license was reviewed at a public 
hearing. Representatives of the district’s 
biggest trucking companies were on hand 
to state their views on the undesirability 
of admitting a competitor to their ranks. 
“This boy,” said a representative of power- 
ful Tyneside Removals Ltd., “is the type 
that might well work right around the 
clock. In five years he might replace us in 
the town.” Warned a lawyer for Pick- 
ford’s Ltd.: “While I hardly think he is 
a threat to Pickford’s, one must remember 
that my firm was also started by an enter- 
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TruCKER WiscomBe & Gypsy 
No place for an enterprising young man. 





Dayan spoke. “Sir, we have bad news for 
you. Nehemia is no more. He has shot 
himself.” The old man turned his face to 
the wall and wept. An hour later he read 
Argov’s letter: “I know what I am going 
to do will cause you pain, but I cannot 
do otherwise. It is not the act of a strong 
man, and you need strong men about you.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Competitor 


By the time he quit school at 15, hard- 
working Derek Wiscombe had earned and 
saved enough money to buy out his former 
employer, an itinerant firewood dealer. 
During the next two years, with the help 
of an ancient wagon and an agreeable 
white mare named Gypsy, young Derek 
managed not only to get along, but to 
expand his business as well. Besides sell- 
ing firewood in the Newcastle suburb 
of Jarrow-on-Tyne (guaranteed wagon- 
to-hearth delivery), he took on trucking 
jobs, even transplanted hedges. 

Derek’s own enthusiasm was unflagging, 
but aging Gypsy was not so durable. 
Some weeks ago, realizing that his old 
mare could no longer “pull the big loads 
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prising young man with a horse and cart.” 

With the big truckers’ legal eyes boring 
in upon him, Licensing Authority John 
Hanlon found an easy way out of the im- 
passe. Young Derek Wiscombe had 
worked too hard at his menial tasks to 
bother keeping his accounts straight, could 
produce;no documentary evidence that 
his services were needed. Hanlon forthwith 
denied the application. 

Sadly Derek sold his truck, bought some 
ledgers, and went back to work with his 
horse and cart. Said he, in a forthright 
and unwitting commentary that revealed 
much about what is wrong with Britain's 
economy and its laws for the protection of 
the entrenched: “If they work as hard as 
I do, they've got nothing to worry about.” 


INDONESIA 
Bad and Worse to Come 


Indonesia’s swaggering President Su- 
karno almost never takes off his black 
military-cut pitji in public: he doesn’t like 
to reveal the fact that he is getting balder 
as the years go by. But protective cover- 
ing is not the only item in Sukarno’s bag 
of political tricks. If Indonesia is in mild 





difficulty, Sukarno blames “Western co- 
lonialism”: if the country’s difficulties 
begin to cause visible concern at home, he 
produces hair-raising tales of Dutch, Eng- 
lish and U.S. sabotage; and when things 
really get bad, he trots out the tired, 
threadbare but ever-serviceable issue of 
Irian Barat (Dutch New Guinea). 

Last week things were as bad in Indo- 
nesia as they have been at any time in the 
nation’s eight years of independence. True 
to form, Sukarno sent his goon squads out 
into the street to whip up indignation over 
the Dutch refusal to hand over Dutch 
New Guinea. (Says Sukarno: “I don’t get 
it. The Dutch have given us the main 
building, but they still cling to the 
garage.) Organized bands of hooligans 
smeared blood-and-thunder signs on cars 
and the walls of Dutch-owned shops and 
Australian homes from one end of Dja- 
karta to the other. 

“Sukarno Must Go." The cost of living 
in Indonesia has shot up 36% in the past 
six months, 96% since 1953. Cotton tex- 
tiles are up 40%, the price of rice higher 
than it has been at any time in 30 years. 
From Sumatra to Amboina, dissatisfied 
military leaders stirred in near rebellion. 
Lieut. Colonel Ventje Sumual, onetime 
Sukarno favorite who now leads dissident 
forces in East Indonesia (Celebes, Lesser 
Sundas and Moluccas), says flatly: “Su- 
karno must go.” From Sumatra last week 
came word of a Communist-inspired at- 
tack on Indonesian regular army units 
stationed in the town of Siantar, 80 miles 
from the port of Medan. 

The attack occurred one night a month 
ago, but all news of it had been blacked 
out by censorship. A young pro-Commu- 
nist lieutenant colonel named Wahab 
Mocmour, who has recently armed some 
1,500 plantation workers, launched a 300- 
man detachment in a full-scale, all-night 
attack against the headquarters of the 2nd 
Regiment of the First Military District. 
Rebel casualties: 48 killed, an unknown 
number wounded. The 2nd Regiment lost 
two dead. 

"Startle the World.'' With the West 
Irian question soon up for debate at the 
U.N., the Dutch fortified their case by 
issuing a joint statement with Australia 
pledging their governments to cooperate 
in the administration of their territories 
on the huge island of New Guinea, “to 
promote an uninterrupted development” 
toward self-determination. Warned Su- 
karno darkly: “If the United Nations fails 
us we will resort to methods which will 
startle the world.” 

This did not seem to impress even his 
fellow Indonesians. Said Mohammed Nat- 
sir, chairman of the powerful Masjumi 
Party: “A prerequisite to claiming Irian 
Barat is for us to prove our ability to run 
a country.” 

The paint-splashing mob is still faithful 
to their hero. But among Indonesia’s 
leaders, Sukarno, alienated from his old 
comrades in arms, sharply challenged by 
his opponents, is walking an increasingly 
lonely path, with only the enthusiastic 
Communists and a handful of docile yes- 
men for company. 
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MEXICO 
The Next President 


Quietly and alone, President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines made the one vital decision 
every Mexican President must make be- 
fore his term expires—who was to be his 
successor, Last week from the presidential 
mansion, Los Pinos, the word was out: 
Ruiz Cortines’ blessing went to his hard- 
working Labor Minister, Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, 47, a moderate leftist who could 
be counted on to push ahead with Mexi- 
co’s maturing democracy and its fast- 
developing free economy. 

As soon as headlines proclaimed the 
news that Lépez Mateos would be the 
candidate of the government's all-power- 
ful Party of Revolutionary Institutions 
(P.R.I.), hordes of well-wishers and job- 
seekers swarmed around him. Afterward 
he slumped into a green leather chair, 
popped a digestion pill into his mouth, 
smoked a strong Delicados cigarette, 
joked: “Dios! Who wants to be a can- 
didate!” 

Jury of Three. The choice of Lépez 
Mateos came as something of a surprise. 
Three other Cabinet Ministers—rightists 
in the P.R.I.—were considered the lead- 
ing contenders. But in choosing his suc- 
cessor, Middle-of-the-Roader Ruiz Cor- 
tines listened long to ex-Presidents Laza- 
ro Cardenas and Miguel Aleman, who con- 
trol the left and right wings of the P.R.1. 
Leftist Cardenas, with his millions of farm 
and labor backers, was clearly the more 
persuasive—and he vetoed the front- 


runners. Lépez Mateos, not committed to 
left or right, was acceptable to all three 
President-makers. 

Son of an impecunious orthodontist, 
Lépez Mateos was born in Atizapan de 





Juan Games 
CANDIDATE Lopez Mateos 
Neither left nor right, but forward. 
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Zaragoza in Mexico state. While getting 
his law degree at night school, he worked 
his way teaching history and literature at 
a normal school. He started in politics in 
1929 as a Socialist, switched easily to the 
government party when its chief offered 
to make him his secretary. He rose to 
Senator in 1946, managed Ruiz Cortines’ 
campaign for the presidency in 1952. 

Mortgage & Fiat. As Labor Minister 
Lépez Mateos often worked a seven-day 
week. His ministry handled 13,382 labor 
disputes; only 13 developed into strikes. 
Both labor and management call him a 
square shooter, approve his candidacy. He 
also helped write the successful Mexican- 
U.S. agreement on control of border- 
jumping “wetbacks,” and might well 
express his admiration for Mexico's north- 
ern neighbor were it not that by local 
tradition such sentiments are political 
suicide. 

Slender, wavy-haired and handsome, 
Lopez Mateos will have especial appeal in 


next July’s election, when women vote for , 


a President for the first time. He lives 
with his wife and 15-year-old daughter in 
a still unfinished modern house with a 
$13,600 mortgage on it. He is up at 5 a.m. 
—I never sleep more than five hours a 
night”"—for a breakfast of black coffee, 
meat and fruit, drives himself to work in 
his Fiat. Because he has stuck so closely 
to his office, he is not well known to most 
Mexicans. Not until next week, when 
P.R.I. delegates and spectators jam Mexi- 
co City’s giant bull ring to hear him ac- 
cept the nomination, will a sizable crowd 
of Mexicans see their next President. 


THE AMERICAS 


Inflation's Outer Spaces 


Inflation has dealt a harder blow to 
South America than to any other region 
in the world. Of the 86 nations in the 
U.N.’s global cost-of-living index, Bolivia 
is in first place. Chile is second, Brazil 
and Argentina rank high. “A fire burning 
down our house,” Bolivia’s Bresident 
Hernan Siles Zuazo calls inflation. “We 
will be lucky if we get out at all.” 

The inflationary blaze in Latin America 
began about a decade ago with a small, 
warm glow, fed by the best of intentions: 
to match the standards of the prosperous, 
industrialized nations of the world, to 
live the full, good life. The specific objec- 
tives varied by nations—large public 
works, social welfare schemes, high wages, 
more leisure for workers, local rather than 
foreign development of national resources 
—all adding up to what economists call 
“the revolution of expectations.” But ex- 
pectations outran means; relatively back- 
ward economies could not supply the 
standards of fully developed states. 
Strained for the means, nations turned to 
their central banks, forced them into 
credit expansion by printing money. 

Nationalization's Price. Bolivia's far- 
reaching revolution of 1952 gave land to 
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virtually enslaved Indians and _national- 
ized the mines of the rich tin barons who 
dominated the country. But land reform 
drastically cut farm output, and nation- 
alization of the tin companies boomer- 
anged as production slipped from 33,664 
tons in 1951 to 27,435 in 1956. With 
fewer goods than before to pay for these 
social advances, Bolivia in a single year 
more than tripled the amount of paper 
money in circulation. 

Chile 30 years ago plumped for social 
security modeled on advanced West Euro- 
pean systems. Now an elaborate scheme 
with such frills as pensions at 100% of 
pay, social security costs 28% of the 
budget (v. 5% in the U.S.). 

Argentina, determined to broaden its 
economic base and achieve self-sufficiency, 
built factories by decree, not in answer to 
economic demand. In eight years Dictator 
Juan Perén transformed Argentina’s econ- 
omy from predominantly agricultural to 
predominantly industrial, but left it sad- 
dled with inefficient plants making prod- 
ucts that are priced out of the market. 

Brazil self-righteously spurned offers by 
foreign companies with technical know- 
how to develop its petroleum resources, 
instead gave the job to a government 
monopoly. Result: Brazil produced only 
12% of its 1956 requirements, had to 
spend $268 million on oil imports. 

The result has been a jolting setback 
in the struggle toward a better life. By 
and large, the workers and middle classes 
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of Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and Brazil 
live worse than they did ten years ago. 
And of all the nations of the world, they 
1 the least able to afford eco- 
tbacks. Reason: their populations 


are am 






nomic s 
increase 1% annually, twice the world 
average; they must run twice as fast Jus 
to stand still. 

The Austerocrats. Some hopeful 
are beginning to appear. Up against it 

sick nations of South America have begun 
to produce men of austerity and courage 
tighten 





who are insisting that their people 
their belts for a return to realistic econ 
omies. President Pedro Aramburu of Ar- 
gentina, an eloquent preacher of the gos 
pel of higher productivity, has in the past 
two months successfully resisted three 
large-sc ile strikes for incre ased wages. 

Bolivia’s President Siles once went on 
a hunger strike to fend off pressures to 
break his austerity pledge. Said he: “I 
will never sign a decree assisting infla- 
tion.” Instead, he forced through a law 
prohibiting issuance of new currency by 
the Central Bank. Today, Bolivia seems 
on the way to sound money. 

Despite riots and bloodshed, Chile’s 
President Carlos Ibanez del Campo (who 
will visit the U.S. next month) has stuck 
by the unpopular anti-inflationary course 
charted by the U.S. economic consulting 
firm of Klein & Saks (Tire, May 7, 
1956). This year, as signs of success mul- 
tiplied, the program took a terrible blow: 
the price of copper—source of 30% of all 
government revenues—fell 35%. New 
pleas to ease the belt-tightening pro- 


| gram poured in, but crusty old (80) 


Austerocrat Ibanez held firm, Said he: 
“I am aman without a future. But we 
need to keep this policy. This policy will 
stop inflation and save the country.” 


VENEZUELA 
The Ayes Have It 


Marcos Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela long 
refused to believe the overwhelming evi- 
dence that he is among the world’s least 
popular Presidents. He even held a dan- 
gerously free election in 1952 and had to 
stage a secret, red-faced recount when re- 
turns ran ten to one against him. But the 
lesson finally sank in. Last week—with 
the only possible opposition candidate 
safely tucked away in jail—Pérez Jiménez 
brazenly turned the scheduled Dec. 15 
presidential election into a me-or-nothing 
plebiscite, a forced vote of confidence in 
the “New National Ideal,” its leader and 
his rubber-stamp Congress. 

Voters will draw two cards of different 
colors or shapes. Supporters of Pérez Ji- 
ménez will drop the affirmative card into 
the ballot box and leave the booth con- 
spicuously exhibiting the negative card. 
Leaving the booth without this card in 
hand will take more nerve than the aver- 
age citizen is likely to show. It was clear 
that the ayes would have it, thereby 
electing Pérez Jiménez and his Congress 
for another five-year term. But just to 
make sure, the President banned all po- 
litical meetings, leaflets, emblems, post- 
ers, buttons, loudspeakers or speeches. 
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Christmas 
to all... 
and for You a delight! 


Walking, looking, trying, sighing, 
All are part of Christmas buying. 
Lugging, wrapping, spending, sending, 


Seems as tho’ it’s never ending. 


But there’s no need to shop or ship, 
If you take this buying tip. 
Say-it-with-flowers Christmas Day. 


To friends near or far away. 


Just call your florist, FTD, 
Behind the sign of Mercury. 
He'll do all the work for you, 


Fast, guaranteed, inexpensive too! 


CALL HIM NOW ‘FORE YOU FORGET, 
FOR THE EASIEST, MERRIEST CHRISTMAS YET! 


This Emblem guarantees 


absolute satisfac 
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The Ford spoke French__and the French spoke Ford! 


Style is a language everyone un- 
As the Paris designers 
were unveiling their new fashions, 
the famous Round-the-World 58 
Ford rolled into Paris. 

The result? A victorious parade 
for style in steel! The dramatic 
new styling of the new Ford, 
metal sculptured into rich beauty, 


derstands. 


captured the most critically style- 
conscious audience of all. 

The new Safety-Twin head- 
lights, the superb Honeycombed 
grille, the new Safety-Twin tail- 
lights and Sculptured rear deck, the 
new Power-Flow hood and Slip- 
stream roof are all part of the new- 
est look in automotive high style. 


In the new Ford Interceptor V-8 
engines with Precision Fuel In- 
duction you'll get up to 300 h.p. 
Team it with Cruise-O-Matic 
Drive, the newest, most versatile 
of all automatic drives—you'll get 
up to 15% better gas mileage. You 
can get the newest in a true air ride, 
automatically leveled by the new 








Nothing newer 
in the 
world of styl 
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Proved and approved around the world 


Ford-Aire Suspension. You'll get 
“™ new Magic-Circle Steering, light 
as a feather to your touch. 

All the quality features and more 
can be yours in the new 58 Ford. 
And yet it is still priced at the low, 
low Ford price—with every steel 
ounce of globe-girdling glamor, } : 
power and performance. The first car ever to use the whole world as a test track 








A better life for you 


There’s even more to life insurance than the basic protection it gives. You'll 
enjoy added benefits from certain provisions in the liberal New England Life 
contract. For example, you get an especially generous rate of return if you use 
it later to provide monthly income. Ask a New England Life agent how the 
several advantages of this contract can mean a better life for you 
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Names make news. Last week these 


; 
names made this news: 






After producing three children and five 
bad movies, Actress Ingrid Bergman, 40, 
and Italian Director Roberto Rossellini, 
51, signed a legal separation agreement in 
Rome. Winding up seven years of a wan- 
ing marriage, Ingrid prepared with visible 
relief to resume her film career in Eng- 
land. At week’s end Romeo Rossellini 
had vanished toward the north of Italy. 
“At a reunion with veterans of Britain’s 
disastrous World War I Gallipoli invasion, 
Earl Attlee, 74, onetime Laborite Prime 
Minister and himself a British army sur- 
vivor of Gallipoli, paid more than tribute 
to a former political adversary, ex-Tory 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 
82. Churchill is generally still held ac- 
countable by historians as the master 
misstrategist behind the Gallipoli deba- 
cle (205,000 British casualties). Attlee 
was determined to vindicate onetime First 
Lord of the Admiralty Churchill: “If we 
had had Sir Winston instead of [ Prime 
Minister] Earl Asquith and | Prime Min- 
ister David] Lloyd George in the 1914- 
18 war, he would have saved a million 
lives. [Gallipoli] was an immortal gamble 
that did not come off . . . Sir Winston 
. . . had the one strategic idea in the war. 
He did not believe in throwing away 
masses of people to be massacred.” 

After unveiling a well-veiled figure of 
Cinemorsel Marilyn Monroe, the propri- 
etors of Madame Tussaud’s wax muse- 


Associated Press 
MArILyN IN Wax 


Liberty under the gown. 
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um in London confirmed that the statue 
wears no lingerie. In a sort of sexless 
Statue-of-Liberty pose, the figure, neigh- 
bor to a likeness of Britain’s Actor Sir 
Ralph Richardson, brings Marilyn the 
honor of being the only U.S.-born 
cinemactress currently exhibited by the 
famed museum. Only U.S.-born cinemac- 
tors on display at. the moment: Danny 
Kaye and Alan Ladd. 

Cinemale Marlon Brando, in a New 
Yorker profile by wispy-banged Author 
Truman Capote, recalled the late Cine- 
mactor James Dean: “He had an idée 
fixe about me. Whatever I did he did. He 
was always trying to get close to me. He 
used to call up. I'd listen to him talking 
to the answering service, asking for me, 
leaving messages. But I never spoke up. I 
never called him back . . . When I finally 
met Dean, it was at a party. Where he 
was throwing himself around, acting the 
madman. . . I took him aside and asked 
him, didn’t he know he was sick? That he 
needed help? . . . He knew he was sick. 
I gave him the name of an analyst, and he 
went.” Another chap who still has an 
idée fixe about him, complained Brando, 
is Playwright Tennessee Williams, who 
cannot seem to accept the fact that Mar- 
lon is not at all like brutal Stanley Kowal- 
ski, the slobbish lecher played by Brando 
on both Broadway and the screen in Wil- 
liams’ <A Streetcar Named Desire. 
Brando's claim: a clear case of mistaken 
identity. Mumbled Marlon to Truman: 
“Tennessee has made a fixed association 
between me and K6walski. I mean, we're 
friends and he knows that as a person I 
am just the opposite of Kowalski, who 
was everything I’m against—totally in- 
sensitive, crude, cruel. But still Tennes- 
see’s image of me is confused .. .” 


Indestructible Tallulah Bankhead, fond 
of regarding herself as the most outspoken 
lady of the U.S, theater, tersely philoso- 
phized on the contemporary T-shirt school 
of Methodical actors: “They're just wast- 
ing themselves. They're just learning to 
be a bunch of apes. They'll never be able 
to perform the classics or Shakespearean 
dramas. They're just learning how to 
pick their noses.” 

Il lay: New York Times Publisher 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 66, in a Ran- 
goon hospital after being felled by a mild 
stroke that will probably end his current 
globe-girdling tour; dyspeptic Columnist 
Westbrook Pegler, 63, in Boston for an 
ulcer checkup. 

At Parliament’s opening, Britain's 
Queen Elizabeth II, her words coming 
both for and from her ministers, an- 
nounced that the Tory government will 
shortly introduce legislation creating life- 
time peerages for both men and women. 
Such a law, if passed, would for the first 
time in history plunk “lady lords’ down 
beside gentleman lords in Britain’s Upper 








Carl Mydans—Lire 
Nancy At TEA 


Equality under the law. 


House.* This stratospheric feminist vic- 
tory was hailed by “delighted” Virginia- 
born Lady Astor, 78, bodkin-tongued 
widow of a viscount and first woman 
to sit in the House of Commons. With 
due appreciation to the Queen, Nancy 
Astor said: “I hope they will create me 
a lifetime peeress!” 

Slated for unopposed election this week 
as Jewish co-chairman of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews: In- 
vestment Banker Lewis L. Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
His holdover colleagues: Catholic James 
F. Twohy, West Coast finance executive, 
and Protestant Benjamin F. Fairless, one- 
time head of U.S. Steel. 

In the Japanese seaside village of Ka- 
wana, hell-for-celluloid Director John 
Huston was about to shoot a panoramic 
movie scene encompassing some 350 fish- 
erfolk extras, all decked out in elaborate 
1gth century samurai costumes, tunics, 
kimonos and big wigs. Suddenly a voice 
bellowed in Japanese over the village's 
loudspeaker: “Dolphins!” Departing radi- 
cally from the script, the male extras 
quickly put to sea in Huston’s rented 
sampans while the women took off their 
film kimonos and excitedly awaited the re- 
turn of their men. Net catch for the in- 
scrutable villagers: 270 dolphins worth 
$3,500 in the seafood market. Net loss to 
the scrutable Huston (who filmed the un- 
scheduled slaughter for the celluloidal hell 
of it): four men’s wigs, a half day and 
$15,000 in shooting time. 

* In Britain's hereditary peerage 24 
really own their own titles, but may not now sit 
with their male peers 


women 
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The Glass Curtain 


Arthur Godfrey summoned newsmen to 
the presidential suite of San Francisco's 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel last week and let 
them in on a few things. To keep CBS 
out of “jeopardy” over his strong views 
supporting manned bombers against 
guided missiles, said Godfrey, he has 
adopted a “self-imposed censorship” on 
his radio and TV shows. He admitted that 


KPIX 
DEFENSE STRATEGIST GODFREY AT WoRK 
lke gets irritated, 


his plans for the nation’s defense—which 
he got down on hands and knees to illus- 
trate with a table knife on the carpet 
—have already queered Godfrey himself 
with the Administration. 

“T haven’t been invited to the White 
House in two years,” he said, lifting the 
curtain a bit. “You know you can go to 
some people and say, ‘Look, I’m going to 
tell you this for your own good.’ You 
can’t do that with Ike any more. He gets 
irritated.” Godfrey also revealed that 
even his longtime friendship with ex- 
Defense Boss Charlie Wilson had deteri- 
orated to just “polite phone calls on 
birthdays.” 

But the tea-pushing defense strategist 
said that he had found a willing listener. 
It was after he flew to Texas and talked 
with Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, he explained, that Congress ap- 
propriated an extra billion dollars for the 
Air Force. Said Arthur: “The day Con- 
gress acted, Johnson phoned me and said, 
‘Arthur, this is a billion-dollar phone call, 
and now you stay out of Texas. You've 
cost the taxpayers a billion dollars.’ I 
told him, ‘It will cost $4 billion a year to 
run this right, so you’ve done a 25% job.’ 
But you know what happened later; the 
President wiped it all out with a wave 
of his hand.” 
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Critic Meets Critics 


Critic John Crosby, who has been dish- 
ing it out to TV for eleven years in the 
New York Herald Tribune and 95 other 
papers. started taking it last week. After 
serving as narrator in the debut of CBS's 
The Seven Lively Arts. Crosby “went 
into a state of shock” at the sort of things 
TV critics say about a new performer. 

Carped the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can’s Jack O'Brian: “Crosby seemed to 
smile as if in constant pain. Closeups pre- 
sented his face with a seemingly endless 
mouth and large lips which seemed to be 
pulled vertically apart as if with unseen 
strings.” The Daily News's mild Ben 
Gross proposed that John “do something 
to control his twitching.” The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle’s Terrence O'Flaherty 
found him “nervous as an unprepared 
high-school valedictorian.” And Variety 
spelled it out: “He forgot entire sentences 
and cues. He’s far too deadpan. He has a 
tendency to speak stiffly, as if by rote.” 

There was one big consolation among 
a few friendlier notices. To cover the 
show for his own column, Crosby com- 
mandeered his friend, Playwright George 
(The Seven Year Itch) Axelrod, who 
agreed in advance to pull no punches. 
Axelrod came through manfully. He liked 
Crosby's “gently, wryly perceptive style.” 


Review 

Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Show: Lucy 
and Desi, who could do nothing wrong for 
six years of J Love Lucy, did very little 
right last week in Lucy Takes a Cruise, 
the first of their new hour-long “musical 
variety” shows. Because Desi felt his 
filmed show was “just too funny to cut,” 
Lucy cruised to Havana with Guest Stars 
Ann Sothern and Rudy Vallee through 
75 minutes of bumbling sight gags and 
strangulated clichés, e.g., a loveless Lucy’s 
groan, “They weren't kidding when they 
said this ship was on its maiden voyage.” 
Fortunately, saucer-eyed Lucille took her 
lumps with undiminished zest and even 
worked her putty face through one funny 
bit in which she and Desi, meeting for 
the first time in a Havana night club, 
swapped pitter-pats in a love duet on the 
bongo drums. The messages between them 
grew more frantic, and after beating out 
an abandoned rhythmic burst, Lucy 
shrieked in astonished self-admonition: 
“What am I saying!” 


Playhouse 90: Farley Granger appears 
to try twice as hard as most young actors, 
but the end product is often not good 
enough by half. Last week The Clouded 
Image doubled the odds by casting him 
as a pair of English twins named Peter 
and Gerald. Peter inherited the family 
estate because Gerald, his elder by half 
an hour, had disappeared at the age of 
13 and was declared legally dead. Sudden- 
ly Granger as Peter was confronted by 
Granger as Gerald. But was Gerald gen- 
uine? Peter thought not, and for good 





reason: he had killed little Gerald by 
shoving him off a cliff. Gerald turned out 
to be a contrite fake, schooled in his 
masquerade by a conniving uncle (Vin- 
cent Price) with an eye on a hunk of the 
estate. Peter ended up dead at the bottom 
of his favorite cliff, and Gerald walked off 
with the heart of Peter’s sister, whose 
female instincts had flagged her long ago 
that here was no brother. Through all 
this, Old Pros Judith Anderson and John 
Williams could do little but stand by 
helplessly as the script licked two Gran- 
gers singlehanded. 


High Adventure: Lowell (‘Hello Ev- 
erybody”) Thomas, 65. has finally found 
a spot on the globe where nobody ever 
heard of Lowell Thomas: the “uncon- 
trolled territory” of New Guinea. In fact, 
the local head-hunters had never even 
heard of TV, and when Lowell ran off 
the “rushes” for some native chiefs, they 
were “utterly bored.” This week Thomas 
put U.S. viewers to the test with the first 
of seven new color travelogues on CBS. 
Gleeful head-hunters waded shoulder-high 
in scummy New Guinea swamps to catch 
crocodiles with their bare hands; the bare- 





New Gutnea Heap-Hunters & FRIEND 
Natives stay bored. 


breasted “debutantes of Kambaramba” 
skimmed along opal waters in narrow 
canoes at breathtaking speeds. and 
Headline-Hunter Thomas appeared every 
few feet to remind viewers of the “in- 
creasing perils.” There were hackle-raising 
scenes of wizened, bedizened village elders 
carving tribal designs into the backs of 
young boys in manhood initiation rites, 
and, water-borne again, Lowell waving 
“Hi, there” at “wary and suspicious” na- 
tives. ““‘We push on, and the navigation 
grows more dangerous,” at last to reach 
the May River territory—scene of recent 
festivities where “the hosts ate the guests, 
32 of them, keeping their heads for tro- 
phies.” Thus the high pasha of Pawling 
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When you can’t take time out...take BUFFERIN® 
Acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain! 





1. Medical science knows that a 
pain reliever must get into the 
blood stream to relieve pain. 


2. Bufferin combines aspirin with 
two antacid ingredients. These 
speed the pain reliever out of the 
stomach and into the blood stream 
twice as fast as aspirin. So... 


3. Bufferin acts twice as fast as 
aspirin to relieve pain. And it 
won't upset your stomach as aspi- 
rin often does. 
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Won't upset your stomach as aspirin often does! 
Searing lights streaming at you out of the darkness, 
a throbbing headache . . . nothing could say more 
clearly, “Stop and take some Bufferin.” 

For wonder-working Bufferin brings soothing re- 
lief in minutes, actually goes to work twice as fast 
as aspirin. 

What’s more, you need fear no side effects with 
Bufferin. For Bufferin is gentle as well as fast. It won't 
upset your stomach as aspirin so often does. 

Next time you travel, be sure to carry Bufferin with 
you. It’s the modern answer to pain. 
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HERE ~— Make it a Latin-American Vacation. Visit color- 
ful MEXICO or take advantage of Air France's 
“Tropical Islander” service to tour the CARIB- 
BEAN. Fascinating itineraries through these lands 
of the South with special emphasis on sport, relaxa- 
tion... fun! 













THERE - See EUROPE at its best. Thrift season itiner- 

aries assure a greater measure of pleasure for less 
money. Independent luxury tours . . . thrill-packed 
ski tours. 


. EVERYWHERE ~ The most exciting travel adven- 
ture of all. Fly Air France AROUND-THE-WORLD. 
Make up your own personalized itinerary to the 
far places closest to your heart, or choose an all 
expense tour. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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shuttled between the exotic and the exas- 
perating, displaying characteristic glimps- 
es of the old world as it revolves around 
Lowell Thomas. 


Studio One: Less a play than a mood 
piece, The Bend in the Road nonetheless 
offered some good acting and a grown-up 
theme: how an elderly minister and his 
wife adjust to the prospect of sitting out 
the rest of their lives. Onetime Glamour 
Boy Franchot Tone, 51, donned whiskers 
and did his husky-voiced best to play a 
spry octogenarian fighting the years. Cath- 
leen Nesbitt was fine as his gentle wife. 
But Playwright John Vlahos never crys- 
tallized in a dramatic moment just why 
the minister surrendered to a_ tranquil 
life and moved off to a home for the aged 
where his friends “‘sit like potted plants.” 
As a result, Vlahos did not lay the ground- 
work that could have built power into a 
touching last scene in which Tone, finally 
accepting the fate his years have brought, 
sang a hymn to God in an empty church. 


The Phantom Plug 


The dream of the television pitchman 
is wondrously simple: to get painlessly 
but surely inside the viewer's head. To 
make the dream come true, two young 
companies are peddling “subliminal per- 
ception,” the psychological phenomenon 
whereby a sight too fleeting to register 
consciously takes root subtly in the view- 
er’'s subconscious mind. This technique 
could flash phantom plugs on the tele- 
vision screen at speeds too fast (around 
one three-thousandth of a second) for 
the viewer to realize that a Madison 
Avenue Rasputin was selling him beer 
not only between the rounds of a prize- 
fight but between the very punches. 

Last week FCC Chairman John C. 
Doerfer assured Utah’s outraged Repub- 
lican Representative William A. Dawson 
that the FCC was investigating whether 
such sly brainwashing was already being 
practiced on unsuspecting viewers. All 
three networks hastily denied that they 
had touched the Orwellian gimmick de- 
veloped by Manhattan’s Subliminal Pro- 
jection Co., Inc. and Experimental Films 
Inc. of New Orleans, but some network 
executives seemed curious and interested. 
If the FCC discovers phantom plugs on 
the air waves, explained Doerfer, it must 
still make up its mind whether it has any 
control over them. But Representative 
Dawson is champing to introduce a bill 
outlawing any such tampering with the 
viewer's psyche. 

The two rival companies talk confident- 
ly of the power of the hidden sell. Sub- 
liminal Projections for six weeks flashed 
the words “Eat Popcorn,” and “Drink 
Coca-Cola” on the screen of a New Jersey 
movie theater during the regular show. 
Obediently, customers trooped to the 
lobby, boosted sales of popcorn by 57.7% 
and Coke by 18.1%. Going from the sub- 
liminal to the ridiculous, Experimental 
Films says that their technique can also 
“enhance sensory projections and dramat- 
ic values” to make TV entertainment 
seem better than it really is. 
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LUXURIOUS NEW ADDITION TO THE MERCURY LINE—The Park Lane offers you the ultimate in distinction and splendor—more than 


MERCURY INTRODUCES THE ALL-NEW PARK LANE 


Size, spirit, and solid comfort at their ultimate! most magnificent achievement—the ultimate expression of 
. . The Big M’s sports-car spirit with limousine ride 
Spectacular dimensions everywhere — longer The Big M’s sports-car spirit with limousine ride. 
2 In size and styling, the Park Lane is spectac ular—bigger, 
than many of the costliest cars. Plus perform- ' : 
: . more distinctive, than many of America s most expensive cars. 
ance that can’t be matched in any car. In performance, the Park Lane is incomparable. You com- 
mand the most advanced engine on the road today the 
rhis is the Park Lane in entirely new series at the top of entirely new 360-horsepower Cool-Power Marauder V-8 
the 1958 Mercury line i distinguished car in any company. In riding comfort, the Park Lane creates a restful new world 
Soon you will see it in the driveways of many of the finest of luxury. Its road-smoothing length, width, and weight 


homes in your community. For the Park Lane is Mercury's weave a spell of quict serenity that, until now, has only been 
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eighteen feet of magnificence and prestige. Available as a Phaeton Sedan (shown), a Phaeton ( oupe, and a Convertible. 


—Tl0 BRING YOU MAGNIFICENCE UNLIMITED 


SPORTS-CAR SPIRIT WITH LIMOUSINE RIDE 


associated with the highest priced custom-built limousines, 

There are luxury features everywhere, all as standar if equip- 
ment. New Multi-Drive Mere-O-Matic gives you a push-button 
choice of 3 driving ranges: for high performance, cruising, and 


downhill grades. And there are power steering, power br 


special Sound-Blanket insulation that surrounds you with 


“library quiet And much, much more, 
For all its luxury, however, the Park Lane is reasonably NI ERCU RY 


priced. We invite you to see it—and Mercury’s 3 other ser 
at your Big M dealer’s. Prices start just above the lowest. 


MERCURY DIVISION . FORD MOTOR COMPANY 











THE CONVAIR JET 880 WILL OFFER YOU COMPLETE LUXURY... 


Two on the Aisle! 


Luxurious in every detail, the Convair Jet 880 will offer travelers 
in the new jet age first-class two-abreast seating throughout! In 
addition to unmatched luxury, the 880, with a cruising speed of 615 
miles per hour, will be the world’s fastest jet passenger plane! 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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EDUCATION 
The No-Nonsense Kids 


One outstanding trait about the U.S. 
college student of 1957 is that he is not 
acting at all as a college student is sup- 
posed to. His professors cannot decide 
whether to clap or wring their hands over 
him—whether he is dull or simply more 
mature than his predecessors. 

Certainly, a strange sort of cultural 
calm has settled over the nation’s colleges, 
at least on the surface. No campus is 
without its atrocity story of intellectual 
deadness. At the University of Michigan, 
Vice President for Student Affairs James 
Lewis asked a group of too students 
what they thought of Aldous Huxley. 
“Only one or two of them,” he reported, 
“had ever heard of him.” At Kenyon, 
Poet-Critic John Crowe Ransom sadly de- 
tects “a sort of idleness of the creative 
imagination.” At the University of Illinois, 
English Professor Charles Shattuck com- 
plains: “A secondhand bookstore wouldn't 
be supported in this town.” Says Joseph 
Baker, professor of English at the State 
University of Iowa: “Even the intellec- 
tuals do not read as much as they did a 
generation ago, and those who make lit- 
erature their specialty tend to be Alex- 
andrian—they talk of form, metaphor, 
style, leaving the important matters to 
sociology and psychology.” 

The kind of caper-cutting that previous 
generations took for a healthy sign of 
youthful high spirits—and sometimes mis- 
took for a symptom of intellectual fire— 
has lost much of its appeal. There are 
some high jinks, but today’s students go 
steady, marry early, refuse to worship the 
football hero, mostly leave the cheering 
of teams to the alumni. “Such irrational 
actions as riots are too much of a risk,” 
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Actress AGNES MoorEHEAD & WISCONSIN STUDENTS 
Amid intellectual calm, increasing intensity. 


says William Zabel, president of Prince- 
ton’s debating society. “Anything you do 
out of the ordinary brings ridicule.” 
Whatever overt cultural excitement ex- 
ists on the campus is most obvious in the 
arts. At the University of Wisconsin, for 
instance, courses in music appreciation 
turn students away by the score. At Har- 
vard, the drama is booming, with more 
than 25 student productions scheduled 
during the year. From Dartmouth to the 
University of Kansas to the University of 
Texas, more concerts are given, more stu- 
dents attend, and when the campus string 
quartet is not in session, one simply 
switches on the hi-fi. But in general, the 
thing to be, on the subject of art—or on 


any subject, for that matter—is casual. 
“Anything that is in any way heroic or 
looks heroic,” says Philosophy Major Pe- 
ter Gunter of the University of Texas, 
“thumbs down. Don’t ever stand up and 
pound your fist about anything, because 
that is sort of childish.” 

"A Good Deal." This mood, which 
once would have seemed so improbable 
among the young, baffles and disturbs 
some professors. Says Columbia Professor- 
Critic Lionel Trilling: “The undergrad- 
uate of today is not very much committed 
to anything; or if he is, they are secret 
commitments.” Since students have had 
no personal experience with war and de- 
pression, Denison University Historian 














UN rversity oF KANsAs LANGUAGE STUDENTS LISTENING TO Mozart & BAacH 
After the goldfish swallower, a new kind of individualism. 
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icagoans 


Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
monial at The Porterhouse of the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air conditioning. 
For your pleasure! 


On. the Gofit. Coast. 
THE HOTELS 
NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 


TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


e 
Tn the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 











Robert Seager finds in them “a tremen- 
dous amount of self-satisfaction with the 
world as it is. It kind of floors me that 
the zest has gone out of American intel- 
lectual life because the economy has 
achieved what the critics have alwa 
wanted it to achieve.’ Or, as one M.I.T. 
senior puts it: “We think we're getting a 
pretty good deal. The world needs us; 





| we're in demand. Hell, I'll be making 


$450 a month as soon as I graduate.” 
Actually, passive as he may seem in 
comparison with his predecessors, today’s 
student is anything but smug. Says Daniel 
Aaron, professor of English at Smith: “If 
young people behaved after World War II 
exactly as they did before it, there would 
really be something wrong with them.” 
The student now simply faces a different 
kind of world. It demands that he be 
brighter, more conscientious, more in ear- 


| nest than his predecessors. If he refuses 
| to play the rebel, it is probably because 
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he feels he must cover too much ground 
to prepare himself for the future. Perhaps 
the most significant paradox in collegiate 
life is that today’s intellectual calm is 
largely the result of the rising level and 
increasing intensity of the average cam- 
pus’ intellectual demands. 

B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Since competition 
for a place in at least the major colleges 
is keen, students are aware as never be- 
fore of their academic record—a record 
that has followed them from their very 
first days of school. ‘‘With more and more 
guys graduating from college,” says Co- 
lumbia Senior Peter Barth, “you're no 
longer looked up to if you went to col- 
lege. You're just looked down upon if you 
didn’t get a degree.’ But a simple bache- 
lor’s degree is not really enough. At Har- 
vard, where only one in roo students now 
qualifies for the once accepted gentleman's 
average of C, seven out of ten intend to 
go on to graduate school—a process that 
a previous generation might have con- 
demned as going from one ivory tower to 
another. “What worries us is this,” says 
one Harvard professor. “In his drive to 
make the graduate school, the current un- 
dergraduate is very serious. But that’s the 
wrong reason for being serious.” 

This then is the no-nonsense genera- 
tion, and the only real danger in it is that 
it might become a generation of grinds. 
Just as the goldfish swallower is dead, so, 
to a large extent, is the dilettante and 
the knowledge-for-knowledge’s-sake boy. 
Today's student has little patience with 
mere intellectual flash. Nor is he partic- 
ularly tolerant of any form of obscurant- 
ism. “The college student,” Editor 
Howard Seemen of the University of Min- 
nesota’s Minnesota Daily, “wants some- 
thing he can put his hands on. The double 
meaning is not popular.” 

Who Am |? With no public cults or 
causes to speak of, the student does have 
one commitment that he takes most seri- 
ously: a commitment to himself. “They 
feel,’ says Columbia Historian Richard 
Hofstadter, “that there is nothing much 
they can do about so many things like 
radioactive fallout. So today, college stu- 
dents are serious about their careers, and 
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Maurey Gorber 
AUTHOR SALINGER 
A new voice, but no new idols. 


they feel that’s about. all they can do.” 

In this sense, students are “more in- 
dividualistic than anyone would guess,” 
says Amherst Psychologist Robert Birney. 
“They try to be able to cope with what 
they can control. They don’t worry about 
what they can’t.’ At Southern Methodist 
University a discussion group is now en- 
gaged in exploring the theme, “I am I.” 
“What this really means,”’ says Coed An- 
nette Robinson, “is, ‘Who am I?’—and 
that’s what we're trying to find out.” 

Since their foremost concern is them- 
selves—and the place they will have in 
society—they seem to read less for esthet- 
ic pleasure than for answers. They still 
study, though they do not imitate, such 
erstwhile heroes as Hemingway and Joyce, 
but the nearest thing they have to a U.S. 
literary ideal is Faulkner. James Gould 
Cozzens has made little impression on 
them. Students read Koestler, but Orwell 
gets a bigger play. Eliot holds his own, but 
as much for his criticism as for his poetry. 
Dylan Thomas is admired, but evokes no 
hysteria. Students still delve into Freud, 
but they are just as apt to be worried 
about the psychology of The Organization 
Man, The one new American author who 
has something approaching a universal ap- 
peal is J. D. Salinger, with his picture of 
the tortured process of growing up. 

Age of Consolidation. Even so, the 
present generation recognizes no single 
voice as its very own. In so complex a 
world, no one voice, or even a chorus of 
voices, would be enough. Rather than take 
on any untried creative artists, the young 
prefer to read what the New Critics have 
to say about the artists of yesterda 
Mailer and Jones have had their brief 
fling, such as it was. Colin Wilson never 
achieved any vogue at all. There is no cult 
of the “beat generation,” and the San 
Francisco literary renaissance has scarcely 
begun to penetrate the ivy. “Maybe,” 
wrote Princeton’s Carlos Baker recently, 
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$10,000 MORE LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION ON 
A “DO-IT-YOURSELF” BUDGET! Today, many of the 
most prudent budget-stretchers—like this amateur paper 
hanger—are finding they can afford New York Life’s mod- 
ern Whole Life insurance. At a low premium cost, Whole 
Life assures immediate cash for your wife and children, 
should you die. While you live, Whole Life continues to 
build cash values available for an emergency. What's more, 
when you retire and no longer need insurance protection, 
it can pay you a monthly income for life! Premiums are low 





because Whole Life’s $10,000 minimum face amount per- 
mits savings that are passed to you. If you're age 35, for 
example, monthly premium for $10,000 of Whole Life is 
only $20.80 ($20.05 under Check-O-Matic®)—less divi- 
dends you may apply. See your New York Life agent for 
details or write direct to this address. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. T-33, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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PERFECT TIME AHEAD 
. for men of action 


Adventure-bound or desk-bound, rely on the 
self-winding Seamaster to time your active life 
with unimpeachable precision. A steel-rimmed, 
non-breakable crystal, Hydro-Seal back and 
Hermetic crown seal out water, dust and shock 
... seal in famed Omega accuracy. Because the 
mainspring is always being wound to peak 
power, the Seamaster automatically tells time 
more precisely. Omega, official watch of the 
Olympic Games, holds the highest record for 
wristwatch accuracy ever achieved (1955) at 
world-famed Neuchatel Observatory. 








SEAMASTER AUTOMATICS, $100 to $425, & 
Illustrated: 14K gold, $235. Other nm 
Omega watches $75 to $10,000, incl. 2G 
Fed. tax. For brochure “D” write Zz 
Omega, 655 Madison Ave., N.Y. 21. ee, 
Dticial Watch 
of the 


Olympic Games 


OME GOS 





SCOOMAMES: 


THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST 





“this is the Age of Consolidation 

[Students] are too busy reading and 
thinking about older thinkers and writers 
to pay extensive heed to the newest ones.” 

Though no philosophy particularly ex- 
cites them, existentialism—especially that 
of the early Camus—comes closest. But 
some professors have profound doubts as 
to whether young Americans really under- 
stand what existentialism is all about, A 
Princeton professor recently told a stu- 
dent: “Your generation hasn’t the foggi- 
est conception of existentialism. Kierke- 
gaard and Pascal seem merely to be chic 
in cocktail conversation.” 

Intellectual Anchors. Chic or not, this 
interest in Camus—as well as in such 
theological thinkers as Niebuhr—indicates 
the kind of quest today’s students are on. 
“They have serious interest,’ says Prince- 
ton Dean of the College Jeremiah Finch, 
“in Faulkner, Eliot and Dostoevsky— 
writers concerned with the human predic- 
ament. This contrasts with the dominating 
interest of the past in Sinclair Lewis, 
Richard Halliburton and Fitzgerald, and 
gives you some measure of this increasing 
tendency to seck and examine. This is a 
critical generation, in the best sense of the 
word.” What has happened, says Reed 
Political Scientist Charles McKinley, “is 
a marked return to fundamentalism, a 
general disturbance and anxiety about the 
prospects of the human race, a profound 
search for intellectual anchors.” 

That being the case, the charge of con- 
formity seems rather empty. Indeed, says 
Social Scientist Reuel Denney of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “this is about the 
freest generation of students in U.S. col- 
leges in the 20th century.” It is free of the 
cults of the 20s, which in themselves were 
a form of conformity. It is also free of the 
causes of the ‘30s and the crises of the 
‘g0s—free, in fact, of all the “moral infla- 
tion” of previous generations. “Students,” 
says Denney, “are having to reconstruct 
from scratch the pre-crisis definition of 
the student as a personality in his own 
right. They no longer have to make the 
campus world a mirror that reflects the 
outside world. In 1957 the student’s ego 
does not shrink just because he’s engaged 
in small talk.” 

With the rise of mass culture, the stu- 
dent may also feel that he no longer has as 
great a responsibility as he once did to 
bear any special cultural message to the 
world, or that he would be heard even if 
he did. The kind of leadership he seems to 
want to offer is not as a member of a se- 
lect intelligentsia, but as something far 
less spectacular. ““They’re good people,’ 
says William Duren Jr., dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia, “remarkably good morally 
and spiritually—a lot better than their 
fathers were in the human sense.” Adds 
Dean Wilbur Bender of Harvard: “The 
weight of the world rests heavily on their 
shoulders. They want to do something 
about the world. But they feel that they 
have to know a lot more in their minds 
before they can become effectual. They 
are not weak. They are strong and they 
are serious.” 
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All-new ‘5S 
DODG E Power Giants 


Now—for the first time in truck history—one make 
leads the low-priced three in all four major measures 
of value. And here they are—all-new Dodge Power 
Giants for 1958! 


From the future comes their styling—handsome, 
sweeping, prestige-winning lines. 
From 40 long years of experience come their 
remarkable engineering advances. 


See these great new trucks soon, and get your 
Dodge dealer’s special 40th-anniversary deal! 








FIRST IN STYLING! All-new design! Deluxe 
chrome grille and trim . . . modern dual headlights 
. . . future-inspired lines . . . smart new colors. 


FIRST IN PAYLOAD! Advanced construc- 
tion gives extra strength without extra weight, lets 
you haul up to !s more, cut down on trips. 


FIRST IN POWER! New 204- to 234-hp. 
Power Giant V-8’s! Extra power cuts trip time, lets 
you pass more safely, reduces engine strain. 


FIRST IN ECONOMY! Most advanced of all 
V-8 truck engines. Exclusive Power-Dome com- 
bustion increases gas mileage, cuts upkeep costs. 
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Tn the time it takes to smoke a cigarette 


LET US SHOW YOU 
THE WORLDS FASTEST ELECTRIC 


with the worlds finest features 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, today’s Smith-Corona Office Electric is the 
electric typewriter which carries on where others left off, Call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a short, dramatic demonstration of this maryelous business machine. 





Sleek, clean and modern, the Smith-Corona 
Electric presents an appearance which fully 
complements its faultless performance. 
Available in five lovely decorator colors, 
the Smith-Corona Electric displays one of 
its many distinctive features the instant you 
turn it on. Its Signal Light immediately 


& 
i 
Pe , 
On the Smith-Corona Electric, the on-off 
switch, the two carriage return keys, the big, 
5” target tabulator bar —in fact, a// the 
operating controls — are efficiently concen- 
trated within the keyboard area. With this 
Keyboard Control, there is less chance for 
errors, no wasted motion. And for those 


gives you a positive, visual indication that 
the machine is operating; there is no other 
indication, so silent is the motor in the new 
Smith-Corona Electric.Of particular interest 
to the operator is the unique Smith-Corona 
keyboard — its special slope and slightly 
slanted keys combine to give a typing com- 


errors which creep in unexpectedly, there is 
a Smith-Corona remedy. Half-spacing, the 
easiest, simplest method of error control, 
allows the operator to add or delete a letter 
from a word without time-consuming (and 
costly) total re-typing. This Smith-Corona 
exclusive also permits speedy, accurate line 


fort unmatched by any other machine on 
the market. Each key is individually cush- 
ioned at the end of every stroke to take up 
shock, protecting sensitive finger tips and 
overcoming the “flat” feel so characteristic 
of electrics. On the Smith-Corona Electric, 
every operator immediately feels “at home.” 





justification when typing for reproduction 
purposes, On the Smith-Corona Electric, 
every feature is designed to bring you the 
finest, most professional work — ar a speed 
faster than that of any other typewriter in 
the world. The world’s fastest...the world’s 
finest. A typewriter you'll be proud to own. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 


best business connection you ever made 














What sort of man is this... who makes adventure his livelihood? He’s a professional who depends * * 


on his sailing skill for his very existence. He’s a man of good judgment—who knows exactly what 


he wants from life and how to get it. ¥rYou’ll often find Haig & Haig Five Star in the picture with ca * * 


men who can’t be vague. They naturally name the brand of Scotch whisky with the character they know 






through experience . . . the original Scotch flavor and gentleness that in 1627 set the standard for all to follow. 
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BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. ak 
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MEDICINE 





Building up Bosoms 


In the opinion of physicians, most of 
whom are men, micromastia (abnormal 
smallness of the breasts) is neither a very 
serious nor a very common complaint, but 
a great many U.S. women seem agitated 
about it, some to the point of severe 
neurosis. In San Francisco last week, the 
American Society of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery was divided over the 
desirability of a drastic remedy: surgery 


1 


Fiat-Cuestep CLarA Bow (1928) 
Just a local anatomical fixation. 


to pad out the breasts, using either body 
fat or a spongelike synthetic. 

Manhattan's Dr. Gustave Aufricht, 63, 
was amused by what he regards as a cur- 
rent fad for big breasts, because in the 
early days of his practice, in the 1920s, 
an equally common problem was the re- 
verse—how to reduce large breasts.* Now, 
to make bosoms bigger, he uses fat taken 
from the woman's own body (usually the 
buttocks, which many women are glad to 
have reduced anyway). Dr. Aufricht and 
his colleagues at Manhattan’s Lenox Hill 
Hospital will have nothing to do with a 
patient who shows signs of emotional 
disturbance. 

In sharp disagreement was Johns Hop- 
kins University’s Dr. Milton Edgerton, 
36. He reported that in three years he has 
operated on 32 women, aged 28 to 38. 
All were married, and all were emotion- 
ally upset by what Dr. Edgerton called 
“a local anatomical fixation” on their 


* In this era of the “roll-of-oilcloth’ figure, 
high fashion decreed bosom-flattening brassiéres, 
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small breasts, though he had them 
screened by a psychiatrist to be sure that 
none had more deep-seated mental ill- 
nesses (an equal number were turned 
away on this score). Instead of natural 
fat, Dr. Edgerton used a form of built-in 
falsies made of a polyvinyl sponge called 
Ivalon. Checked by psychiatrists after 
their operations, all patients showed a 
reduction in their feelings of “inadequa- 
cy” and “depression,” though one insisted 
on wearing outer falsies as well. Two 
later nursed their babies with no trouble. 


Main objection among the surgeons to | 


this type of operation is that the Ivalon 
does not stay spongy, but shrinks 20% 
and becomes as hard as a baseball. Dr. 
Edgerton admitted this defect (he is care- 
ful to warn his patients of it in advance), 
but felt that the operation was still justi- 
fied because “it is important to do some- 
thing for the patient emotionally.’ About 
30 of the 500 surgeons at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting said they perform this op- 
eration; some have abandoned it because 
they got poor results, had to remove 
the polyvinyl in a second operation. 

On one point the flesh sculptors were 
unanimous: what plastic surgery needs 
is a spongelike substance that will stay 
soft indefinitely. A majority held 
the current concern over micromastia is 
really a mass micromania—a “culturally 
induced” delusion of smallness. 


Man of Millions 


Named last week to receive one of the 
1957 Albert Lasker Awards of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association was a doc- 
tor who has handed out more money for 
more medical research than any other 
man in the world—a total far greater 
than all the Rockefeller grants in this 
field. The doctor: Cassius James Van 
Slyke, 56, who has never practiced for 
any patient other than Uncle Sam. 

After a typical run of humdrum assign- 
ments as a U.S. Public Health Service 
surgeon, Van Slyke found 
World War II's end investigating the po- 
tency of penicillin as a treatment for ve- 
nereal disease. When the price of penicil- 
lin plummeted, freeing money previously 
earmarked for this project, Van Slyke was 
assigned to distribute $400,000 in grants 
for medical research. With this modest 
sum, Van Slyke began in 1946 by cautious- 
ly asking medical schools whether they 
could @se any money. He was prompt- 
ly delgged with requests, and Congress 
graduajly upped its medical research ap- 
proprigtion. By now, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is by far the biggest supporter of 
medical research, footing half of its bills, 
and one-third of them are paid through 
the PHS grants program. For fiscal °58, 





Van Slyke’s baby is getting a whopping | 


$108 million for 7,000 projects. 


Realizing that no one man could have | 


the knowledge to pass on thousands of 
requests dealing with projects on the 
unmarked frontiers of a dozen medical 
sciences, Van Slyke has organized spe- 
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himself at | 











NOW! 


from Continental 





group 
pension 


plans 


that owners 
of small corporations 
can pay for 
from tax savings 


Now! Continental presents a 
Pension Plan that lets small 
businesses offer their people the 
same benefits given employees 
of giant companies. 

Tax savings for owners are 
often enough to pay the cost for 
providing pensions for all other 
employees. 

No trust necessary! Almost no 
administration! Premiums far 
below cost of individual plans! 
Group underwriting! 

Get the facts from Conti- 
nental Assurance, the company 
that has devised master con- 
tracts to fund more different 
types of pension plans than any 
other insurance company. 

Ask your broker or agent to 
check into this plan for you, or 
ask us to send you—by mail— 
a free tell-all booklet, ““An Im- 
portant Consideration.” 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
INFORMATION CENTER 


in your own home...for onty? 39 5° 


In school work or business or current 
events, every member of your family has 
questions that may go unanswered if find- 
ing the answer takes too much time or is 
inconvenient. 


That is why thousands of families like 
yours value Webster's New International 
Dictionary as the great question an- 
swerer, an “information center” so in- 
formative and intriguing that someone in 
the family will turn to it nearly every 
day. In this single volume, costing only 
$39.50, there is accurate information on 
literally every subject known to man. It 
is equivalent in printed material to an 
18-volume encyclopedia—yet it is always 
open and inviting use, rather than buried 
in a bookcase. 


As your family develops the “look it up” 


habit, their daily questions will be an- 
swered with complete accuracy, for the 
New International is relied on for infor- 
mation by our schools and libraries and 
is recognized as “the Supreme Author- 
ity” of the English-speaking world. 


Spend a few minutes examining this fa- 
mous Merriam-Webster at your depart- 
ment, book, or stationery store. We are 
sure that its 3,350 pages (and more than 
600,000 entries!) will convince you that 
here is a wonderful investment for your 
family and yourself. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

WARNING: Webster's New International Dictionary 


is never available as a premium in any “free” 





offers. Don’t be misled by “big” dictionaries you 





may assume to be unabridge 


Insist on a genuine Merriam-Webster. 
Look for the trademark. 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


SECOND EDITION 
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cialists in each field into study councils 
to make recommendations. Most of the 
time, Van Slyke and his advisers were 
right in their choice of projects to back, 
notably research with anti-TB drugs, the 
momentous blood-fractionation work of 
Harvard’s late Edwin J. Cohn (Tme, 
Sept. 12, 1953), various artificial heart, 
lung and kidney machines, basic studies 
seeking 

ment of heart disease. Ironically, Dr. Van 
Slyke could not attend last week’s Lasker 
Awards luncheon in Manhattan. The 
sometime director (1948-52) of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute was at home re- 
covering from a heart attack. 


Back to the Third Eye? 


Descartes believed the pineal gland was 
the seat of the soul, and doctors later 
thought was man’s third or inner eye. 
The pineal (from the Latin word for pine 
cone, which it resembles in shape) is a 
small gland attached to the midbrain. 





better understanding and treat- 














Bettmann Archive 
Descartes’ View oF PINEAL GLAND (H) 
It not the soul, at least the psyche. 





Doctors, while not certain of what func- 
tion the organ really performs, have 
known for years that schizophrenic pa- 
tients improved after injections of an 
extract from the pineal glands of cattle. 
Trouble was that after a few days the 
patients stopped responding to the treat- 
ment and soon relapsed into their former 
state. Harvard University’s Dr. Mark D. 
Altschule guessed that this was because 
of big beef protein molecules in the ex- 
tract. He set himself the job of isolating 
the potent fraction in the pineal glands 
from this kind of protein. 

Last week Dr. Altschule reported in 
the New England Journal of Medicine 
that he had succeeded. By a complex 





series of separation processes ending with 
centrifugation at 40,000 r.p.m. for 75 min- 
utes, he got a protein-free pineal extract 
When he gave it in daily injections to 
schizophrenics, their symptoms became 
less severe and their body chemistry, usu- 
ally marked by a defect in sugar me 
lism, edged back toward normal. After 
injections were stopped, the biochemical 
improvement lasted about a week, and 
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America’s finest fruit! 


The gift they'll always remember. Talk 
about thanks !—you'll never hear the last 
of it, A just-right present for anyone, 
whether they live in a castle or a cottage. 
Perfect for Mother and Dad, friends, rel- 
atives, customers and employees. So juicy 
you eat ‘em with a spoon, Packed in 
handsome gift boxes with your greetings. 


GIFT NO. 1 (shown) 10 to 14 pears. 
A great favorite, ppd. $3.95 
GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 big pears) ppd. $4.75 
GIFT NO. 3 (20 
Whe 


Available Nov. 1-Jan. 25 






smaller pears) 


abargain! ppd. $4.65 





These are America’s favorite 
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Steal the Spotlight with 


These gorgeous baskets are heaped high 
with Royal Riviera Pears, fruits, nuts, 
candies, other treats. mur lucky friends 
will show ‘em off and sing your praises 
for days, before they start excavating! 
The focus of all eyes at Christmas. So 
much for so little! No extra charge for 
fancy wrappings and delivery. 







GIFT NO. 6 (shown) ppd. $11.95 
Shipping wt. about 17 Ibs. 
GIFT NO. 7 ppd. $14.95 


Bigger ‘n more bountiful 
shipping wt, about 21 Ibs, 
GIFT NO. 8 ppd. $19.95 
Biggest—-shipping wt. about 29 Ibe. 
Available Nov, 10-Jan. 15. 


personal and business gifts...rare 


gifts that go straight into homes and hearts. The whole family 
sings your praises. These gifts are exclusive, impressive, sure to 





please, in perfect taste 


yet they’re not expensive. The secret: 


Harry and I do the whole job — grow our own fruit, pack, wrap 
and deliver straight from our own Bear Creek Orchards. Perfect 
delivery guaranteed anywhere in the U.S.A. Just send us your 
list; show how to sign your name for each gift selected; enclose 
check or M.O. Then relax, we'll do all the rest. (No charges, no 
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C.0.D.’s please.) Order today. Airmai 





s fastest. 






*@OQH&ED BANK REF.; American Trust Co., Son Francisco—First Notional Bank, Medford, Ore. 
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Send the Original One-And-Only 





The gift that creates praise and excite- 
ment for you the year yund, You order 
just onee but the lucky people you name 
receive a whole parade of America’s 
finest fruits ‘n delic . each benuti- 
fully packaged, each with your personal 
greeting. Tell us how to sign the hand- 
some engraved membership certificate 
announcing your gift and treats to come, 
12-BOX CLUB: Royal Riviera Pears at 
Christmas; Apples, Jan.; Grapefruit, 
Feb.; Royal Oranges, Mar.; Pineapple, 
April; Preserves, M Canned Fruit, 
June; N Summer Pears, 
Aug.; FI Grapes, Oct.; 
Royal Riviera Pears, v. 

Gift No. 20, ppd. $49.95 
8-BOX CLUB: Christmas, Jan., Feb., May, 
July, Sept., Oct., Nov, treats. 

Gift No. 15, ppd. $31.95 
3-BOX CLUB: Christmas, Jan., Feb. treats, 

Gift No. 11, ppd. $11.95 
(3-Box Club: Nov. 10-Jan, 25 only, others 
start at any time.) 


























BOX 50 MEDFORD, OREGON 
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If you take aspirin or buffered aspirin for a cold, two aspirin tablets are 
more effective than one as a pain reliever. 

Better still is one aspirin and one Coldene Cold Tablet. This combination 
gives pain relief plus relief for other miseries a cold brings. 

But—for fastest, surest relief—for feelable relief in minutes from the 
symptoms of a cold, take two Coldene Cold Tablets every three hours. 

Coldene Cold Tablets... 1. give effective relief from sneezes, sniffles, 
stuffy nose ...2. help ease raw and irritated throat membranes... 3. are 
the only cold tablets that relieve a cough... 4. calm that tiring, ache-all- 
over feeling ... 5. get into the bloodstream fast. 

Ask your pharmacist to examine the prescription on each bottle. He’ll 
tell you Coldene is powerful, fast, effective. Twenty tablets $1. 


Copr. 1957 by The Pharma-Craft Co., Batavia, Il. 


Coldene 


ColdeNeis a registered trade mark of Pharma-Craft Company 
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the mental improvement about ten days 
longer. On repeated courses of injections, 
the patients got better and better. Says 
Dr. Altschule: “We have not yet reached 
the plateau at which improvement has 
leveled off.” 

Main difficulty is that it takes the 
pineal glands of 15 steers to make one 
day’s dose for one patient. With only 
small quantities available so far, Dr. Alt- 
schule estimates that it will take at least 
two years to get a firm verdict on the 
extract’s value. Meanwhile, he is testing 
a preparation from the same substance 
| to be taken by mouth, and chemists are 
hoping to synthesize it. Exactly why any 
substance from the pineal gland should 
have this effect is just as mysterious as 
oldtime speculation about the clairvoyant 
third eye. 


Hopes for Myopes 

Almost one-fourth of the world’s peo- 
| ple develop myopia; up to 15% of U.S. 
schoolchildren are afflicted. So far. eye 
doctors have been at a loss for any means 
to correct the condition or to arrest its ad- 
vance. Last week, in a cautious prelimi- 
nary report, the experts suggested that a 
corrective may have been found by chance 
in the wearing of contact lenses. 

Myopia results when the eye's lens 
(just behind the pupil) cannot bring the 
incoming light rays into focus on the reti- 
na at the back of the eyeball but focuses 
them at a point in front of it. A myopic 
youngster’s glasses have to be changed 
every year or two (sometimes oftener) 
because, as he grows, his eyeball length- 
ens and the out-of-focus effect gets worse. 
Though this early myopia usually stabi- 
lizes when growth ends, it may have be- 
come so severe that glasses could not pos- 
sibly provide 20/20 or even 20/30 vision; 
some victims end with less than 10% of 
useful vision, meaning that they are tech- 
nically and legally blind. 

Eye doctors say they have never seen a 
case of nearsightedness which became less 
severe after the wearing of eyeglasses, so 
that the lenses could be made weaker. But 
after the small, plastic contact lenses that 
cover only the eye’s cornea became avail- 
able in 1939, some doctors began to see 
such cases. So far no ophthalmologist 
(M.D.) has published these findings, 
though several report them privately. Last 
week, at a National Contact Lens Congress 
in Manhattan, an optometrist from Har- 
risburg, Pa., Dr. Robert J. Morrison, re- 
ported on 1,100 myopes, aged seven to 19, 
whom he had fitted with contact lenses, 
and which they wore all their waking 
hours. After a minimum of two years’ 
observation of each case, Dr. Morrison saw 
none in which the myopia had got worse, 
several in which it had decreased so that 
the lenses could be made weaker. Some of 
the improvement may have been due to 
| pressure, which keeps the cornea from 
bulging farther. That cannot be the whole 
story, because pressure disappears when 
the patient stops wearing the lenses—as 
one or two have succeeded in doing. What 
the general explanation may be, Optome- 
| trist Morrison would not try to guess. 
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On this and the 





following pages 


proudly presents 


A NEW AMERICAN CLASSIC ! 


Seldom in Cadillac history has there been an announce- 
ment as significant as the message you are now reading. 


For this is the announcement that introduces the magnifi- 
cent new 1958 Cadillac—the finest and most advanced 
motor car ever to bear the celebrated Cadillac name. 
Certainly, one glance at its extraordinary grace and sym- 
metry will tell you instantly that this is motordom’s 
masterpiece in styling. 

Its new sweep and stature, its remarkable new rear fender 
design, its dazzling new grille and four-headlamp system 
... all mark it as a singularly beautiful creation. 


Surely, one look at its new Fleetwood coachcrafting will 
reveal why this is motordom’s masterpiece in luxury. 


There are exciting new fabrics and leathers . . . wondrous 
new beauty of appointments . . . and a whole host of 
new passenger conveniences. 

And, unquestionably, a single journey will convince you 
that this is motordom’s masterpiece in performance. 


There is a new high-performance engine . . . marvelous 
new ease of handling ... and, as an option on every 
model, the marvel of Cadillac air suspension. 


It’s all new—it’s all wonderful—and it’s all waiting for you 
today in your authorized Cadillac dealer’s showroom. 


We urge you to see and drive the 1958 Cadillac soon. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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WENDELL L. WILLKIE ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 





RELIGION 





Not by God 


Moscow reminded the world that Rus- 
sia’s leap into space has implications be- 
yond the scientific and the military. A 
poem in the Russian magazine Krokodil 
indicates that creation, from a Commu- 
nist point of view, is at last under new 
management. Concluding verse 


And here we have our Sputnik 

No secret: the newborn planet 

Is modest about its size, 

But this symbol of intellect and light 
Js made by us, and not by the God 
Of the Old Testament. 





REFORMER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Sanctity must serve. 


The Social Gospeler 


Half a century ago, a 46-year-old Bap- 
tist minister from Rochester, N.Y. stepped 
off a ship in New York City after a year’s 
study abroad and found that he was fa- 
mous, The book he had sent to the pub- 
lishers before he left was taking turn-of- 
America by the head and 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


the-century 
heart 
lit the Protestant beacon that came to be 
known as the Social Gospel. Last week a 
round table at the University of Chicago's 
Federated Theological Faculty honored 
Author Walter Rauschenbusch with a dis- 
cussion of his i 





act and “nce on 





. Protestantism. 

Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological 
called Rauschenbusch “the greatest single 
personal influence on the life and thought 
of the U.S. church in the last 50 years.” 
Rauschenbusch in turn was _ influenced 
by the jostling, exploiting, every-man-for- 
himself America of his time. With six 
generations of ministers behind him (his 
parents came to the U.S. from Germany), 





Seminary, once 
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Walter Rauschenbusch labored from 1886 
to 1897 among the poor of Manhattan’s 
Hell’s Kitchen—reading Tolstoy, Mazzini 
Marx, and supporting the reform move- 
ment of Single-Taxer Henry George. 
Corporate Salvation. The pietistic, 
motto-wielding Christianity of his day 
was inadequate to the inhumanity he saw 
around him in a world of slums, child 
labor and union-busting. It is all very 
well, he wrote, for a man “to lean back 
on the Eternal and to draw from the silent 
reservoirs. But what we get there is for 
use. Personal sanctification must serve 
the Kingdom of God.’ 
And the Kingdom of 
corporate enterprise of 
thing 
by wise legislation and the use of social 











was to him a 
alvation—some- 
that could be brought a lot closer 





pressure to protect the oppressed work- 
ingman and limit the power of his boss 
to drive out the corrupt politician and 
put the vast natural resources of the New 
World into the public domain. Clergymen 
and laymen took up the cry for. this 
challenging new way of interpreting the 
New Testament. Behind Rauschenbusch a 
new generation of militant ministers, such 
as Baptist Harry Emerson Fosdick, the 
late Methodist Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell and a young Midy 
Reinhold Niebuhr, were 
out of their pulpits and into the machine 
shops and marketplaces. 

Too Social? Walter Rauschenbusch 
died of cancer in 1918 at the age of 56 
broken in spirit by World War'I, rejected 
by many Americans because of his Ger- 
man background and his attempts to keep 
the U.S. from fighting. Later his Social 
Gospel bec so powerful that it took 
U.S. Protestantism to opposite extremes 
churches sometimes seemed to be turning 








sterner named 








ready to step 








into sanctified civic-betterment societies. 
Today the churchman’s complaint is no 
longer that the bodies of the workers are 
being sweated, but more likely that their 
souls are being stifled in too much benev- 
olent prosperity. Where Rauschenbusch 
preached the need for social organization 
his successors deplore Organization Man. 
It is not so much that the Social Gospel 
is dead, but that it has been assimilated. 
rhe light Rauschenbusch Jit half a cen- 
tury ago still burns in the act cause- 
conscious heart of U.S. Protestantism. 


The Neutralists' Neutralizer 


One of Germany’s best-known products 
theology, lately has not given much aid 
and comfort to the West. The neutralism 
of Karl Barth, with its plague-on-both- 
your-houses detachment from the strug- 
gle between Communism and the free 
world, dominates such influential German 
clergymen as Pastor Niemdller, such prom- 
inent theologians as Bonn University’s 
Professors Helmut Gollwitzer and Hans- 
Joachim Iwand. Last week Hamburg Uni- 
versity students jampacked their biggest 
lecture hall to listen to a very different 
kind of theologian. 

Helmut Thielicke, 48, whose cheerfully 























His is the famous ‘Avant Garde"’ 
tuxedo by AFTER SIX authoritative 
forward-look in formal fashion. The 
creative styling achieves a sense of 
individuality and bespeaks a world of 
eloquent elegance. Black silk and wool 
mohair, lightweight and luxurious, with 
continental lape satin piped flap 
detachable sleeve cuffs 


About $89.50. 


pockets, 


(Others $45 to $125. Slightly higher 


for West ond Concda.) 


After Six 


BY RUDOFKER 


Write for free Dress Chort and Booklet by 
Bert Bacharach, authority on men's fashions. 
AFTER SIX FORMALS « PHILA.3, PA 








| jowly face and shining pate are a popular 
fixture on West German TV screens, makes 
no bones about identifying the cause of 
the West with Christianity. 

No Premature Eden. Thielicke’s far- 
carrying voice in Western Germany does 
not depend on the eminence of his ac 
demic platform or on the 207 scholarly 
works on Christian ethics which he has 
published to date. It is what Thielicke | 
says that counts—in his baroque, 3,000- | 
capacity St. Michaelis Kirche in Ham- 
burg, in the university lecture hall, on ra- 
dio and TV (on which he never appears 
Sunday mornings so as not to interfere 

| with church attendance). 

What he says, over and over again, is 
that Christians must act. To a student 
meeting protesting Russia’s oppression in 
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What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
. . 
to Relieve Pain? 
| A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
| famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 
Symbol for molybdenum . . . the ele- | 
h h . | of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 
ment whose great strengt over wide | Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 
temperature ranges makes it ideal pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 
) for grid wires, lateral wires and sup- ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
| ports in electron tubes Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 
: . MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre+ 
Just as engineers readily recog: Cont scription, That is, Anacin contains not one but 
i - 7 “ Pr binati flective, dicall . 
nize sus oe symbol = ei PREACHER THIELICKE — of effective, medically proven in 
ig} ede rit aoe mata “i Renae Christians must act. sou SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 
i sd r 
iy wg Ss YP _ LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
coe 


electron tubes in volume. This unani- 


| tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
mous acceptance has made Tung-Sol 


, 2 » crie “ > > 1 
Hungary he once cried: “Are we still cia; ive Ansel talay 
worth our freedom, we who do nothing | — ee» 
but consume freedom instead of produc- 


tron tube manufacturer ing it?” Neutralist counsels of despair, TOM EWELL 
— like yosals fo ilateral disarmament ” 
e proj 0S $ Ic r unilate lis arm ArT >| ws TUN EL ot LOVE 
enrage him. The proponents of uncon- 
aa trolled atomic arming “are as guilty... 


® as those others, the pacifist dreamers, who 

TUNG-SOL would make the world prematurely into | 
an Eden.” 

ELECTRON TUBES Discovery of Faith. Helmut Thielicke 
SEMICONDUCTORS began to study theology as a kind of aca- 
demic chess. Theology appealed to him 
chiefly as the most scholarly study he 
could think of. “I suppose you wish to 
become a minister.” said an examiner 
when Thielicke told him that theology was 
his projected major. “If possible,” he re- 


America's largest independent elec- 









Coast Company 
Alcozor Thee. 
Son Froncisce 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4,N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45th St., N. Y. C 





® i} @ | plied, “I should like to avoid that.” 

| s . ag Only during a period of serious illness 
| Miniatere Sealed Beam Sugnal Radio and as a student did Thielicke discover that | 
| oo en ae Agia theology was something more than an in- 
| a s) tellectual game. After recovering, says he, | 
1] “IT now knew what faith was.” In 1940 | 
he was ordained a minister in the Evan- 





Aluminized Special Purpose Semiconductor gelical Church, shortly thereafter became 
Picture Tubes Tubes Products : fe . ¢ 
a pastor in the ancient town of Ravens- 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Peterson acquired his first policy 
with this company at the age of 18. Today Northwestern Mutual Life insurance is a major part of his estate. 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


“Please dont try to make family 


security a do-it-yourself project” 


Sound personal advice for men at every stage of success 


by PETER O. PETERSON, President, Mack Trucks, Inc. 


” OST Successful men put a good deal 

M of themselves into their work day 
after day. But they also know the value 
of seeking the advice of specialists at 
every important step. 

“There really should be no change from 
this attitude when one plans his family’s 
future through life insurance. Yet I'm 
afraid there often is. 

“Sometimes a man fails to bring to the 
matter the same concentration and interest 
he applies to his job. He looks on it as 


a sort of minor do-it-yourself project. 

“Take my word on it—for sound life 
insurance planning, you need help in 
making the right decisions. Everyone 
does. And from the time I was 18, I have 
benefited from the counsel of a well- 
qualified life insurance agent. 

“My advice, especially to young men, 
is to choose a life insurance agent with 
care. Then practice listening—and learn 
to confide in him. Let's reserve the do- 


it-yourself activity for lesser projects,” 
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A CENTURY 
OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


B CHARACTER, ability and training 
your Northwestern Mutual agent is well 
qualified to help solve your protection prob- 






lems. He represents one of the worl 
life rance companies, this year cel 
ing its 100th anniversary. Ask hi 
Northwestern Mutual's new Que 
Earned Savings(QES) 


cost on all types of policies, $5,000 and up. 








titye- 





lower-than-ever net 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Lrsurance Company 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








| It takes slick, clean engine parts to keep horsepower un- 
| locked. Pennzoil with Z-7, refined from 100% Pennsyl- 
vania crude and blended with permanently active Z-7, 
keeps your engine clean for keeps. Next time, ask for 
Pennzoil with Z-7, The Tough-Film® motor oil, by name. 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO CAC FOR YOUR CAR 


AND IN CANADA AT @ DEALERS 


Neorew 












in The 
Yellow Ponte Sound your Z ... insist on Pennzoil 
~ 2) 
— MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE Of, ASSN... PERMIT NO. 2, CFL CITY, PA, 





S.S.UNITED STATES 


Less than 5 days on the world’s fastest ship. 


S.S.AMERICA 


Popular luxury liner. For ext 
of leisure at sea. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY. NEW YORK e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| burg. Thielicke’s anti-Nazi sermons earned 
him a stern prohibition against speak- 
ing in public. He wrote two books and 
smuggled them out to Switzerland, where 
they were published anonymously. Karl 
Goerdeler, a leader of the abortive July 
20 plot against Hitler, engaged him to 
write part of the planned revolutionary 
government’s declaration on relations with 
the church. With great good luck, Thie- 
licke avoided either a rifle bullet or a 
prison cell. After the Nazi collapse, Thie- 
licke started his career over again, as a 
professor of theology at Tiibingen. In 
1951 he was made rector of Tiibingen 
University and later president of the 
Council of German Rectors. He came to 
Hamburg in 1954 as the first dean of the 
newly founded Theological Faculty. 

Thielicke sharply disagrees with Karl 
Barth’s notion that Communism is a-Chris- 
| tian rather than anti-Christian, or with 
the idea that Christianity could live in 
a Communist-dominated world. “If the 
Russian steam-roller flattens everything 
up to the Atlantic Ocean because the 
| West has nothing in the way of defense,” 
| Thielicke has written, “then we will be 
denied the capability of shaping a world 
having proper inner and social values . 
Once dead, one cannot regenerate oneself, 
even inwardly.” 





Fashion & Fig Leaves 

For nearly an hour last week Pope Pius 
XII discoursed on the subject of clothes 
| to 70 delegates of Rome’s first Interna- 
tional Congress of High Fashion. His gist: 
Adam’s and Eve's fig leaves set a sound 
fashion for fallen man. In the speech, the 
| Pope displayed remarkable literary flair. 
On one hand, he said, clothes are a kind 
of language. “They tell us who is happy 
and who in mourning, who is rich, who is 
poor. They allow us to distinguish be- 
tween the sacred and the profane.” At the 
same time, clothes also have the function 
of concealment. “There are certain acts, 
most honest in themselves because car- 
ried out by divine arrangement, which 
| need nevertheless to be protected by a 
veil of shadow and hidden by reserved 
silence, so as to ensure respect for_their 
great end.” 
No one can deny, the Pope continued, 
that there is such a thing as fashion that 
is “shameless, which causes perturbation 
in ordered spirits and may be an incentive 
to evil.” Such fashions are bad, however 
esthetic they may be. Man “quickly no- 
tices hidden shamelessness and seduction 
. . . Although creators of impudent fash- 
| ions are skillful in contrabanding perver- 
sion by mixing it with esthetic elements 
which are honest in themselves, human 
sensuality is unfortunately even cleverer 
in discovering it and in being readily fas- 
cinated by it.” And even though the cut 
be modest, the cloth “may be guilty of 
excessive luxury, which is an offense to the 
spirit of those who labor and toil.” 

Fashion molders must create in the 
public a desire for pure fashions. “To 
achieve this aim, you will have not only 
to work but to struggle. You will receive 
the necessary strength from Heaven.” 
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Sticking stamps is 
slow and sloppy ! 





Last in line--oh, 
what Id give fora meter! 





It even mails our 
parcels,too! 


se) 





witha meter! 
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It’s no secret that licking (phooey !) 
and sticking (ugh!) stamps is tedious, 
unsanitary, slow and inefficient. Why 
put up with primitive mailing methods 
when you can have a postage meter! 


Now the DM, desk model postage 
meter, gives even the smallest office all 
the advantages of metered mail. One-third 
of DM users average less than $1 a day 
for postage! 

With the DM, you get rid of stamps, 
stamp sticking, and the stamp box—print 
postage as you need it, for any kind of 
mail. Insert the envelope, dial the amount 
of postage wanted, press the lever—and 
your letter is meter stamped. A moistener 
for sealing envelopes makes mailing 
simple, easy, fast. For parcel post, the 
stamp is printed on special gummed tape. 
You can also print your own small ad on 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Fostage Meter 


Made by the leading maker of mailing machines 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 353, 1156 Bay Street, Toronto. 








Gotta go down to the P.O. 
for stamps again! 


Now every office can have one! 


the envelope, if you'd like one. 

Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, doesn’t need to be postmarked 
and cancelled, can often make earlier 
trains and planes. 

You always have the right stamp. The 
meter is set at the postoffice for as much 
postage as you want to buy. Postage is 
protected from loss, damage, misuse; 
and automatically accounted for. 

There’s a postage meter, hand or 
electric, for every office, large or small. 
Ask the nearest PB 
Office to show you. Or 
send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 











FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with 
parcel post map and 
zone finder. 
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ene \ 
PitnNey-Bowes, INC. 
1253 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 







Send free 2 booklet, 2 Postal Rate Chart to: 
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\¢ More Railroad Progress like this 
depends on adequate earnings 


In a few years, the railroads have changed over 
almost completely to economical Diesel power. And 
other advances in motive power are already on the way 
— advances as important to America as to the railroads. 

But the money for new locomotives — and all 
improvements in railroad service must be supplied 
by the self-sustaining railroads from their own earn- 
ings. And railroads just aren’t earning enough money 
these days to put into operation all the improvements 
they have developed, as fast as they would like. 

Railroads could make enough money to do more 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILMOADS, WASHINGTON, D, C 





of these things, for they are — by far — our most efficient 
system of mass transportation. But their earning power 
is hamstrung by outdated public policies that favor 
competing forms of transportation. 

As a result, the railroads’ earnings are reduced 
and the nation loses some of the benefits of railroad 
progre SS. 

In your interest — in the interest of every Amer- 
ican family — railroads should be permitted equal 
opportunity to earn an adequate return on their 


investment. Isn’t this common sense? 
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BETTER COPPER FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 


One hundred pounds of copper in a 48-inch billet, when 
pierced and drawn, will yield as much as 800 feet of 14-inch 
tubing. Tube walls may be as thin as .016 inch. 

It takes good copper, well cast, to produce tubing of 
uniform strength and pressure-tightness. Many manufac- 
turers believe that only ASARCO continuous-cast copper 
will do the job satisfactorily. 

Twenty years ago, ASARCO's metallurgists began com- 
mercial production of phosphorus de-oxidized copper billets 
continuously cast by an oxygen-free process. The billets 
have extraordinary texture...very high density without 
porosity of any sort. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


ASARCO’s process was the first successful method of 
continuously casting alloys of high melting point in volume. 
It has been adapted to produce ASARCON Bronze rods, 
tubes and shapes in long lengths that can be sliced like a 
loaf of bread to reduce machining costs and scrap loss. 

Soon ASARCO will be commercially producing large 
continuous-cast copper cross sections such as tough-pitch 
cakes 36 inches wide, 414 inches thick, and in any practical 
length, for use in rolling and strip mill operations. 

All of these premium coppers are the result of our 
constant effort to give industry better non-ferrous metals, 
and to help apply them more wisely and economically. 


ASARCO 
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Annie Under the Gun 


“Looks quiet,” said White House Press 
Secretary Jim Hagerty to his associate, 
Mrs. Anne Williams Wheaton, before 
leaving on a ten-day vacation. “Let’s keep 
it that way.” Hagerty had barely arrived 
in Puerto Rico when Sputnik II shattered 
the lull at the White House. Annie Whea- 
ton’s first week under the gun as acting 
press secretary was Ike’s busiest in 
months, 

For silver-haired Anne Wheaton (age: 
“Past 60"), it meant a succession of gruel- 
ing, twelve-hour days, with twice-daily 





Walter Bennett 
Tue Wuite Hovuse’s WHEATON 


She didn't keep it quiet. 


press briefings punctuated by countless 
queries from individual newsmen. Since 
she does not have Hagerty’s firsthand 
knowledge of top-level decisions, the an- 
swers often involved some digging, as well 
as canny hedging in a time of rapidly 
shifting events. By week’s end a lot of 
paper had flowed through the mimeo- 
graph, but Annie still looked fresh; good- 
humored and full of bounce. 

A longtime newshen and onetime legis- 
lative reporter for the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, Pressagent Wheaton had 
been women’s publicity director for the 
Republican National Committee for 18 
years when she became the first woman 
press aide in White House history (Trme, 
April 15). A divorcee, she is as skillful 
with the skillet (specialty: corn pudding 
and fried chicken) as the handout. In her 
most critical task last week, she showed 
cucumber-cool efficiency in getting out 
advance texts of Ike’s speech at precisely 
the promised hour (two hours before TV 
time), even looked serene as she distrib- 
uted copies one by one to a mob of so 
milling newsmen. Says she: “I am not a 
panic person.” 
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Dog Story 


U.S. newspapers, whose feature editors 
sometimes treat the dog story as the news- 
man’s best friend, got their teeth last week 
into the shaggiest saga of all time. Cracked 
a city-room wit as Sputnik II hove into | 
the headlines: “It’s the first time a dog 
story made eight-column streamers on | 
every front page in the country.” The 
press gave full coverage to the challenging 
aspects of the Russian feat. But, in a spree 
of Muttnik jokes and doggerel, wry puns 
and photographic gags, it also served up 
laughter to a nation big enough to chuckle 
over a joke on itself. 

Man Sights Dog. Headlines yelped such 
barbaric new words as pupnik and pooch- 
nik, sputpup and woofnik. Cartoonists 
filled outer space with gloomy GOPniks 
and gleeful Demo-niks, drew doghouses 
occupied by Marshal Zhukov and U.S. 
defense officials. Readers reported myste- 
rious flying objects that the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram promptly dubbed whatniks, 
Photographers posed Skye terriers and } 
Airedales in front of telescopes, concocted 
such whatniks of their own as the Knox- 
ville Journal’s cut of a space platform 
with Rin Tin Tin in the driver's seat. 

Besides barking up a flock of man- 
sights-dog stories, Muttnik pointed the 
press to such offbeaters as the U.P.’s 
breathless account of an Illinois house- 
wife whose metal bed frame somehow 
picked up the satellite beep (“‘Three shorts 
and one long, like Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony”). Editors strove heroically for lo- 
cal angles. Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American—which let its sleeping anti- 
vivisectionism lie—tracked down a canine 
psychologist who reassured animal lovers: 
“This dog is happy to be part of some- 
thing important.” 

Everywhere, dogs talked, at least in 
print. The Los Angeles Times went after 
mutt-in-the-street reaction, quoted one 
usually reliable hound: “We have plans | 
for a satellite which will have an astro- 
dome, lounge seats and dual headlights. 
Unfortunately it will not be ready before 
1976."" Humans also had some biting re- 
marks. A Chicago Daily News paragrapher 
advised Under Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter: “Maybe you should reserve a 
large share for the U.S. when you're dish- 
ing out the aid to backward countries.” 

Mighty Laika Rose. The day-to-day 
suspense of survival in space lost nothing 
from the fact that the space pup changed 
names with almost every orbit. The New 
York Times, which devoted a special in- 
side column to the tales of wags, at first 
identified it as Kudryavka, a female name 
meaning Curly. The Times then decided 
the dog was a male named Limonchik 
(Little Lemon). Even in Moscow, report- 
ed a Baltimore Sun correspondent, an 
economics journal called the dog Malysh- 
ka, while Evening Moscow claimed that 
its real name was Zhuchka. Most papers 
finally agreed that sputpup was a female 
named Laika after its breed. But, though 




















IF your taste is 
not hidebound... 


Old Bushmills 
IF you re bored 
with mediocrity... 


Old Bushmills 


IF your palate 
needs freshing... 


Old Bushmills 


IF you crave 
superior SOUIS... 


Old Bushmills 





IF you hate to give 
humdrum gifts... 


Old Bushmills 


OR 


This is the 
international 
whiskey 
characterized 

by the Lovely Flavor. 


It is Ireland's 
contribution to 

the Season and the 
World... and it's 
about time that 
you and your 
friends discovered 
it for all 

whiskey uses! 


NOLLAIG 
SHONE DUIT! 


86 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. 
QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IMPORTED FROM THE WORLD'S OLDEST DISTILLERY 
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Sipping wine 
from an Porrén 
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FINISHING TOUCH FOR A 
MAN'S GOOD GROOMING 








tent 


Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English 
formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardiey of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 





Spain is a land of sunshine . . . of today and 
yesterday .. . of gaiety and dignity. The people 
! are warm, friendly hosts . . . the accommodations 
/ charming . . . the rates moderate. A luxurious room and 
bath, American Plan, in a Parador . . . a remodeled 
Castle in Spain . . . costs as little as $5-% a day! 
Fly to Spain on Pan Am’s giant Douglas-built DC-7Cs . . . the quietest, 
fastest over-ocean airliners in the world . . . radar-equipped to pre-select the 
smoothest possible route. Take your choice of first-class President with berths 
any or thrifty tourist-fare Rainbow service . . . See your Travel Agent or 





PAR AME RICAN World’s Most Experienced Airline 


or SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Offices in New York + Chicago * San Francisco + Dallas « Toronto 


or any of Pan American's 53 offices in the U.S. and Canada 
PAA Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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they use the word regularly in covering 
dog shows, newspapers and wire services 
were not so indelicate as to call it a bitch. 

City-room funsters showed less restraint 
in gags about the contents of the next 
Sputnik (a fireplug) or a quote from 
Laika’s earthbound boy friend (‘“Some- 
one up there loves me’). After perpe- 
trating such lines as “The chow jumped 
over the moon” and “How the mighty 
Laika rose,” the Chicago American noted: 
“The Russian sputpup isn’t the first dog 
in the sky. That honor belongs to the dog 
star. But we're getting too Sirius.” Even 
Manhattan’s usually long-faced Commu- 
nist Daily Worker bayed in a headline: 
EVERY DOGNIK HAS ITS DAYNIK, Said the 
story below: “It’s a case of the dog wag- 
ging the world.” Scenting a new trend in 
Soviet science, the Chicago Sun-Times’s 
Columnist Irv Kupcinet declared: “The 
Russians are raising a new breed of dog— 
Moongrel.”” The week's longest reach into 
the void: when the Russians shoot cows 
into outer space, it will be the herd shot 
‘round the world. 


. ° 
Tommyrot in Baltimore 
Baltimore’s newspapers went on a ram- 
page last week against a startling pro- 
posal by Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro Jr.: 
special taxes on advertising revenue, their 
main source of income. No other U.S. 
city, however hard up, has tried to raise 


| cash by threatening the economic well- 


springs of the press. 

Tommy D’Alesandro got the idea in 
a long, late session a month ago with the 
city’s board of estimates. Scrambling for 
new revenue, they had just about settled 
on a sewer tax when someone brought in 
a copy of the next day’s Baltimore Sun. 
On the back page was a deft cartoon by 
Staffer Richard Q. Yardley showing the 
taxpayer apprehensively brushing _ his 
teeth while Tax Collector Tommy hovered 
outside his bathroom. D’Alesandro got the 
picture. “They'll say Tommy's charging 
them five cents every time they flush the 
john!” he bellowed in dismay. 

Within minutes, the sewer tax was 
down the drain, and D’Alesandro had his 
inspiration. Why not tax the bothersome 
Sunpapers and Baltimore's TV stations 
on their ad revenues? For that matter, 
why not tax the advertisers themselves? 
Last week D’Alesandro finally introduced 
his bill to raise $4,200,000 by hitting 
advertisers with a tax of 74% on their 
outlays, soaking newspapers, radio and TV 
stations 2% of their ad revenues. 

“Anti-business,” thundered the Sunpa- 
pers. “A merciless blow,” agreed the Bal- 
timore Federation of Labor. Retorted 
Tommy: “Cry-baby nonsense.” 

In the common crisis, Hearst’s Vews- 
Post closed ranks with the rival Sun- 
papers, recalled that in 1936 the Supreme 


| Court had outlawed a similar law that 


Huey Long created in Louisiana to curb 


| his opposition. Advertisers and agencies 


warned that the mayor's proposals would 
cripple the city’s economy, drafted a crash 
program to carry their case to the people 
before the D’Alesandro-dominated city 
council debates the bill this week. 
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Are your best employees reading the want ads? 


YOUR GROUP BENEFITS PLAN can help you keep your 
top-notch people...if they really know and remember 
what the plan will do for them and for their families. But, 
first, they must understand .exactly what they're getting. 
Here B. E. U. goes to work. 


B. &.u., developed through study and research by 
Connecticut General, means Better Employee Understand- 
ing. It offers you a proven method for explaining your 
group program clearly and regularly. When your people 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





they feel more secure, are happier and do 


have B. E. U., 


better work, too. So you and your employees both benefit. 


B.e£.U.could work this way for you...and only Connecticut 
General has it. Ask your insurance man or write Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc., The Hartford Courant and 
Proctor & Swartz, Inc. all have individually developed 
plans of Connecticut General group benefits. Take a few 
profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 


...play what you will...everything sounds great 
on Bell & Howell’s new 775 tape recorder 


It would take pages to tell you why. So 
instead we'll just say to go to your dealer 
and try it out. Take your own recorded 
tape or record a new one and listen! 
You'll agree, you couldn’t have more fun 








if you paid twice as much. Complete with 
cord and microphone, $199.95! 


Free Booklet. Bell & Howell, 7103 McCor- 
mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Bell ¢& Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 











The history of men’s styles 
proves one thing: from the 
Fall of Adam to the Fall of 
"57, men have always prized 
the look of leadership. To- 
day it’s found in clothes by 


Write Wm. P Goldman & Bros., Inc., Dept.T2 
12 E.14th St., N.Y. 3, for name of nearest store | 
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Nothing takes the place 
of that vital noon brush- 
ing your teeth should 
have each day. Ask your 
dentist. 

The new Dr. West's 
Karry-Kit makes this 
third brushing possible. 
You carry ic in your 
pocket or purse like a 
pocket comb, Inside the 
Karry-Kit's smart, 
water-repellent case 
there's a Carry-size 
Germ-Fighter Tooth- 
brush and tube of 
Colgate Dental Cream. 
Carry a Karry-Kit for 
“in-between” brushings. 
Or keep one in your 
office desk. Your choice 
of colors and designs. 
Ac drug counters. 98¢. 


Now 
you 
can 


brush 


your 
teeth 


3 


times 
a 


day 


NEW! DR. WEST'S 
KARRY -KIT 





THE THEAFER 


New Musical in Manhattan 


Rumple (book by Irving Phillips; mu- 
sic and lyrics by Ernest G. Schweikert 
and Frank Reardon) has just one real 
asset: Eddie Foy. He has the twin gifts 
of perfect stage presence and quiet audi- 
ence courtship, the jaunty, pinpointed 
song-and-dance-man skill of the vaudeville 
era, He knows every last little hop, skip 
and jump, and nudge, bop and scram; he 
is master of the soft shoe, the dead pan, 
the faraway smile. As Rumple, a 








Friedman—Abeles 
Eppre & DANCER IN “RUMPLE” 





Happily more Foy than fey. 


| newspaper-cartoon character in danger of 
| extinction because his creator has lost the 
| power to portray him, he fights for sur- 
vival with tactics that happily are more 
Foy than fey. 

But even Foy, thrust as an invisible 
character into an all-too-visible musicom- 
edy mess, can never move with the show; 
he can only draw attention away from it, 
like someone marching exuberantly out of 
step. The story, with its romantic snarls 
and journalistic crises, clumps its stub- 
bornly senseless, monstrously long-winded 
way. It is a story that Foy can briefly 
brighten or interrupt, but never shorten 
or save. 

In addition to a draggy book, there are 
tunes that can only turn rather untuneful 
to avoid seeming reminiscent, and lyrics 
that are ruggedly mediocre. Stephen 
Douglass and Lois O’Brien look nice as 
the lovers; Barbara Perry tries to help as 
Rumple’s  girl—or girl Friday; and 
Gretchen Wyler, with sass and sex enough 
for most roles, seems wasted as a girl with 
psychiatric problems that conceivably 
grew out of the show. 
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Jet aviation 


Soon you'll be able to leave New York 
City at 7 a.m. (EST) and arrive in Los 
Angele the same morning with the 
working day still ahead of you. For 
right now, jet-plane builders are de 
signing and testing commercial models 
that can cross the country in 4% hours 
The first of these is scheduled for de 
liv 





ery late next year 
In addition to great speed, the new 
jet planes will offer as many as 160 trav- 





elers a comfortably quiet flight, free 
from fatiguing vibration The jet en- 
gine’s simpler design should prove an 


important extra safety 

A link between today’s standard air 
craft engines and the jets of the future 
are the turboprops that use jet power 
to turn their propellers. In the jet age 


factor 


. faster, 


these planes will probably handle short 
and medium-haul flights and air « 

Millions of dollars and years of d 
velopment are going into the produc 
tion of the first American jet transport 
Cost is over $5 million each two or 





three times the price of a present-day 
propeller-driven airliner 

With the commercial jet industry 
needing huge sums of money for devel 


opment and production, it often looks 


to First National City bankers for 
working capital. These bankers supply 


short-term credit to help finance the 







smoother, 





~ of New York 


Z rstin World Wide Banking 


3 CHECKS SAFE 





safer 


manufacture of the thousands of com 
ponent parts and sections that 
the plane, as well as financing 
bly the plane itself 


go Into 


assem 





The Bank also sets up revolving 
credits to help airlines make progress 
payments while planes are being built, 
and it participates in the long-term 
financing 


needed when airlines take 


possession of them 

rhere are bankers at First National 
City who know your industry, too. Con 
sult them for the advantages of having 


a banker instead of just a bank account 











Series 100 heavy-duty tandem model with dump body 


New style in every model. New 
muscle where it counts. New 
hustle, too, from engines like the 
Workmaster V8 with Wedge-Head 
design. New ’58 Chevrolet trucks 
are ready to roll up their sieeves 
and go to work. And how they 


CHEVROLET 








Series 90 heavy-duty L.C_F. model with dump body 


work! Harder than ever with 
whopping new power. Longer 
than ever with stout new chassis 
features. And for even lower 
wages in the way of lower costs 
over the miles. As sure as trucks 
are the backbone of the building 


Series 32 light-duty pickup with 98-inch box 


business today, the right truck 
for any job is a Chevrolet truck. 
A call to your Chevrolet dealer 
will bring complete specifications 
of the right model for your job. 
... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


TRUCKS 

















like this to the 
Caribbean takes experience and skill. A 
shipment can be big, and still be as ten- 


Moving giant 


cargo 


der as a newborn kitten. Alcoa takes such 
heavy-lift loading problems in stride— 
has the know-how and teamwork to 
handle a goliath as carefully as it does a 
case of eggs. But—regardless of whether 
your Caribbean shipments are heavy- 
Alcoa 


lift, general or “reefer” cargo 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES — Alcoa offers you 
three choices: on de luxe, air-conditioned pas- 
senger-cargo ships from New Orleans; on modern, 
comfortable freighters from New York, Mobile 
and New Orleans; or on new, air-conditioned, 
12-passenger ore ships from Mobile. See your 
travel agent or write for cruise booklet “G.” 


Photographs by Fritz Henle 


How to handle giants like kittens 


gives all the same careful treatment 
You'll find it pays to ship “via Alcoa.’’ 

Frequent, regular service is provided 
by Alcoa from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to Venezuela, Puerto Rico and other 
areas of the Caribbean. If you export, 
write us for a copy of Alcoa’s 48-page 
**Caribbean Handbook.” Or if you want 
to tap the rich Caribbean market ask 


for our ‘‘Market Opportunities” book. 


ALCOA 


ewes fhe Carnctlheanw 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Offices in: Baltimore «+ 


INC., Dept. B 
Chicago *« 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y 


los Angeles « 


Kansas City * Milwaukee «+ 


or Dept 
Mobile 


E, One Conal 
* Norfolk « 


Street, New Orleans 12, La 


St. Lovis © San Francisco 
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Horse of the Year 


When the shiny horn tootled First Call, 
only three thoroughbreds trotted to the 
post: that sprinting fool, Bold Ruler, back 
in shape after a bout with heart trouble; 
the handsome bay, Round Table, riding 
high on an eleven-straight winning string; 
and the controversial colt, Gallant Man, 
who lost the Derby by a dirty nose. Be- 
tween them they had already earned near- 
ly $1,500,000; now they were after a 
piddling $82,350. But the money didn’t 
matter. The winner of last week's race 
at New Jersey's Garden State track would 
be America’s Horse of the Year. 

Bold Ruler broke on top. But everyone 
knew he had early foot. He also had 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro, a race-riding wizard 
with enough magic to boost a bag of bones 
out of the starting gate ahead of Man o’ 
War. The big question: Could the Ruler 
run for a mile and a quarter? Jockey 
Arcaro. never had to ask. Rounding the 
final turn, his mount had so much left that 
it hardly seemed like a horse race. Bold 
Ruler won in a breeze, 24 lengths in front 
of Gallant Man, 1o} ahead of Round 
Table. Proud Eddie rubbed it in: “He's 
better right now than he ever was.” 


Unattainable Goal 

Locked in a 1-1 tie, the New York 
Rangers and the Detroit Red Wings bat- 
tled into the third period of one of the 
tightest ice hockey games of the season. 
Then a couple of Rangers were waved into 
the penalty box. Determined to score a 
tie-breaking goal, Detroit sent five for- 
wards lunging down ice toward the under- 
manned Ranger defenses. But before a 
shot could be fired, the startled Red 


Wings scraped to a halt. All of a sudden 
there was nothing to shoot at. The squat 





goal was still there, but it was turned 
completely around, its open end facing the 
backboards. Alongside stood the Rangers’ 
Rookie Goalie Marcel Paille. He was the 
picture of puzzled innocence, waiting for 
someone to do something—anyihing. 

Referee Dalton McArthur made the 
only move possible. He whistled play to a 
halt until repairs could be made. By the 
time the Red Wings got going again, 
Ranger penalty time was running out. 
Soon the New Yorkers were at full 
strength, and they saved their tie. 

No one had seen the goal get turned, 
but fans in Detroit's Olympia Stadium 
agreed on an explanation: while they were 
watching the Red Wings organize their 
attack, Paille had put his shoulder to the 
net and shoved. “It’s a bush-league trick!” 
stormed Red Wing General Manager Jack 
Adams. It may well have been. But it 
saved the game, and National Hockey 
League President Clarence Campbell had 
to admit that there is no rule against it. 
There soon will be, he promised, while 
French Canadian Goalie Paille still played 
the bewildered innocent: “Fasten? Un- 
fasten? How you say it? Mais oui, C'est 
trés fascinating, n’est-ce pas?” 


The Suicide Circuit 


The scrawny cowpoke draped over the 
bars of the end stall looked like anything 
but a big money man. His ancient riding 
boots were scuffed and patched; the 
brown leather chaps over his faded Levi's 
had seen better days. But he had the 
casual swagger of a champ. He ran a cool 
eye over Gold Dollar, a mean-looking 
palomino, and climbed aboard. Outside 
the chute, San Francisco’s Cow Palace 
echoed to the voice of the announcer: 
“The first three-time all-around cowboy 
champion in history—Jim Shoulders!” 


he ae N 
United Press 


RANGER PAILLe AT REVERSED GOAL 
"Fasten? Unfasten? How you say it?” 
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Bill Young 
Cowpoy SHOULDERS AT WORK 
"You have to sort of scuffle around.” 


Gold Dollar bucketed into the glare of 
the arena. For eight frantic seconds the 
wild-eyed animal whipped into impossible 
contortions, trying to unseat its bareback 
rider. But Shoulders stuck like hide. When 
the whistle blew, he slid easily to the 
tanbark, looking suddenly unnatural, only 
a man walking on his own two legs. 

Take Care. Making such breakneck 
gyrations look like doing what comes 
naturally has boosted Jim Shoulders, at 
29, into the biggest-money-winning rodeo 
rider on record. Last year he was top 
bareback rider, top bull rider and top 
all-around cowboy for the second time, 
and he earned $43,381. This season, in- 
juries have slowed him down. He may 
earn a little less money, but when the 
season ends this week in Harrisburg, Pa. 
he should be at the top of the lists once 
more in bareback bronc and bull riding. 

A steak, gravy and potatoes man 
from breakfast to dinner, 5-ft.-11-in. Jim 
Shoulders stokes up with a will, but some- 
how he stays at his 145-lb. working 
weight. He seldom smokes or drinks. “I 
take good care of myself,” he insists—a 
disingenuous way of describing a career 
that has already cost him two broken 
collarbones, two broken arms, two broken 
legs and two broken ankles. Both knees 
have been sprung so that he has to tape 
them before riding: one thigh muscle has 
been pulled so often that it has to be 
strapped down. “Shucks,” says Shoulders, 
“I've never been hurt seriously. Lots of 
the boys who've been traipsin’ around this 
suicide circuit have to tie their legs on 
before they ride. It’s not the years,” he 
says sorrowfully, “it’s the mileage.” 

Wear & Tear. Rodeo riding, Shoulders 
argues, is the roughest racket in sport. 
But it is not the physical danger that 
concerns him. “There is absolutely no 
money guarantee,” he complains. “You've 
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FOUND +a way to fill 


a bus with springtime 
--.to make a lady walk on air 


«++ to turn midnight into noon 


Compact Tropic-Aire air conditioners that do the 
cooling job of tons of ice on a coast-to-coast 
bus trip ... Fostoria massagers that take the 
torture out of tired, aching feet... street 

lights designed by Line Material to pave a 
highway with even, glare-free light. Under the 
famous names listed in the column to the right, 
McGraw-Edison makes literally thousands of 
products for the more efficient distribution 

and use of electricity. 





This whole wide range of electric 
products has one thing in common. Each 
product was achieved through the great 
tradition of restless research handed 
down by Thomas A. Edison. Each product 
represents a practical answer toa 
practical problem. 


Whoever you are, wherever you go, you’re 
served better by McGraw-Edison products... 
choice of those who produce, distribute, and use 
electricity for your benefit. 


For further information about McG RAW - 

our company or its products, write on your Ww 
business letterhead to McGraw-Edison Company, * 

1200 St. Charles Rd., Elgin, Illinois. ED) | \ ( Nim 
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The urge to find a better way 
led Edison to create the first practical 
incandescent electric lamp. 
That spirit lives on In the 
McGraw-Edison Company today. 








.-- where inventions 
are part 
of each day’s work 


Just as inventions were the main 
drive of Thomas A. Edison’s life, so 
they are the motivating power of the 
McGraw-Edison Company. 


Through such McGraw-Edison 
“firsts” as the automatic pop-up 
toaster, the automatic electric water 
heater, the time-lag fuse, and many 
other revolutionary developments, 
McGraw-Edison has built a reputa- 
tion as the company that finds prac- 
tical answers to practical problems. 


From our nation-wide network of 
research laboratories comes a con- 
stant flow of new ideas to be turned 
into tomorrow’s realities, 


—x 


McGRAW-EDISON 


30 Divisions and Subsidiaries 
making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. 


FOR UTILITIES 


Line Material and Pennsylvania Transformer Products 


Switchgear . Street and Airport Lighting 
Lightning Arresters + Substation Equipment 
Distribution and Power Transformers + Fuse 
Cutouts and Links + Capacitors + Regulators 
Fibre Conduit + Power Switching Equipment 
Construction Materials + Insulators + Reclosers 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Griswold, Lectro- 
dryer, Lectromelt, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, 
and Tropic-Aire Products 


Aircraft Fire Detection Systems « Arc Furnace, 
Power and Pipe Welding Transformers 
Fuses «+ Aircraft and Industrial Instruments 
Bus Air Conditioners + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration 
Miners’ Safety Lamps + Voicewriter Dictating 
Equipment + Medical and Industrial Gases 
Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment 
Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers « Load 
Center Unit Substations - Melting Purnaces 


FOR THE HOME 


Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fosto- 
ria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, Powerhouse, 
Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and 
Zero Products 





‘Toasters+Fry Pans+Steam and Dry Irons+Fans 
Wafmie Bakers + Percolators « Dryers « Household 
Fuses+ Automatic Washers+ Juvenile Furniture 
Alr Conditioners + Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe 
Space Heaters + Dehumidifiers + Power Tools 
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| even got to furnish your own equipment, 





and you have to pay entry fees to com- 
pete. If you're hurt, you have to sort of 
scuffle around for yourself.” 

So far. for all his accidents, Jim Shoul- 
ders has had to do precious little scuffling. 
Riding the suicide circuit from New York 
to California, hitting all the dusty little 
cow towns in between, he has come to 





know most of the rodeo stock well. Usual- | 


ly he knows which bronc will give him a 
good, fishtailing ride; which bull will come 
out of the chute bucking, or which will 
plunge several feet and then start spin- 
ning. Most of the time he knows the 
safest side for dismounting when the horn 
sounds the end of the ride. 

When the wear and tear of suicide- 
circuit mileage signals the end of his 


| competitive career, Cowboy Jim Shoul- 


ders should have few worries. He will tie 
himself together for the last time and 
retire to his well-stocked Henryetta, Okla. 
ranch. “I keep a few calves so I'll be able 
to do a little ropin’ and bulldoggin’ of an 
evening,” says Jim. But all that bone- 
breaking bareback riding will be behind 
him for good. Says he: “All the ‘horses 
on our place are usin’ horses.” , 


° e 
Champion from Algeria 

Raul (“Little Mouse’) Macias was ob- 
viously among friends. Every Mexican 
who could make it was in Los Angeles’ 
Wrigley Field last week screaming for 
Macias to murder that little Frenchman 
in the other corner. But French Bantam- 
weight Alphonse Halimi couldn't under- 
stand a word—and couldn't care less. A 


| grown-up guttersnipe from the back alleys 


of Algeria's Constantine, Alphonse learned 
long ago that the guy with the busted bot- 
tle, the quick pocketknife or the padded 
fists, is the only enemy. 

So Alphonse went to work with a street 
fighter’s will. He put his head down, 
leaned on his opponent and swung. He 
had weighed in at 117} lIbs., but he 








worked like a heavyweight, swung looping | 


haymakers, careless of where they landed, 
confident that they hurt. Macias (118 
Ibs.) had little chance to use his shifty 
speed. When he had his man worn down, 
Alphonse stepped back and began to box. 
Even the pro-Macias Mexicans in the 
crowd of 20,000 fell into silent acqui- 
escence when the officials gave Halimi the 
decision that made him bantamweight 
champion of the world. 

Dead Ends. Bull-necked little Alphonse 
Halimi is the latest of the ring toughs that 
France breeds in its brawling hinterland 
on the far side of the Mediterranean. 
Even Parisian roughnecks from la sone 
(outer slums) are no match for scrappers 
who slug their way out of the free-for-alls 
of such dead ends as Algiers’ Bab-El- 
Oued, a kind of Disunited Nations where 
Spaniards, Italians, Maltese and French 
mix it up with Moslem natives. Former 


| Middleweight Champion Marcel Cerdan, 


killed in a plane crash in 1949, was born 
in the Foreign Legion town of Sidi-bel- 
Abbés. Former Bantamweight Champ 
Robert Cohen beat his way out of Béne 
in Algeria. French Featherweight Cham- 











Indian Lake Estates’ wide, white sand 
beach slopes gently into 15-sq. mile lake. 


INDIAN LAKE 
dite wan” Catalen 


PRIVATE COUNTRY CLUB 
COMMUNITY IN FLORIDA 


Widely acclaimed by newspapers through- 
out the country in their on-the-scene re- 
ports . . . this multi-million dollar private 
country club development. “Fabulous 
even for Florida”, says The Christian 
Science Monitor. The who's who of 
Indian Lake Estates property owners is 
indicative of its strong appeal to discrim- 
inating people. Expansive improvement 
program includes beautiful club house 
and 18-hole golf course. All purchasers 
must be approved by Indian Lake Club. 
One-half acre residential sites, from 
$2,250. 


ECM VLA E 

President of Indian Lake Estates, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. © 910- 17th St., N.W. 
SERS ees eeeeececeseeessesseseeseeReseeeesensenneusses; 
INDIAN LAKE ESTATES TM-1 1-57 

910 -17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
illustroted brochure with master-plan of the 

Indian Loke Estotes, Florida, development. 
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Welcome, brother, 
if you’re a Bourbon Man 





To a Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon 
is like a handshake without warmth. 

Old Hickory shows you why. 

Great Bourbon enriched by extra years. 

The best friend ice ever had. 

With it you rediscover Manhattans, 

make Old Fashioneds new. 


OBSERVED IN THE BEST CIRCLES 
LD HICKORY 
wie BOURBON 9% 


SIX YEARS OLD 


OLD» 
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‘S<RounBOW 
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pion Cherif Hamia hails from Guergnon, 
another swarming Algerian town. 

Battling Bachelor. Halimi, who carries 
Cerdan’s picture with him everywhere, is 
as tough as any of them. The youngest of 
18 children of a poor Jewish postal inspec- 
tor, he quit school at twelve and became 
a tailor’s apprentice. Five years later he 
sewed himself a pair of green and red 
trunks, decorated them with a Star of 
David, and became a boxer. As an ama- 
teur, he was champion of France in 1953, 
*54 and ‘55. When he turned pro in 1955, 
he went back to Algeria to begin his ca- 
reer, Along with every other fighter who 
preferred to do his scrapping with his fists, 
he beat it out to France again when the 
nationalist rebellion closed North Africa’s 
prizefight palaces. He lost only one of 21 
bouts on his way to the title. 

A bachelor, who says he is married to 
La Boxe, Alphonse, 25, takes his profes- 
sion seriously. Before last week’s fight he 


| prayed for victory in a Los Angeles syna- 


gogue; he still wears his handmade trunks 
in every fight, even when TV's demand 
for a readily identifiable black or white 
pair means putting other trunks on top of 


| them. Now there are no outstanding chal- 





lengers to bother him. Back in Paris, he 
will have time to relax and enjoy his 
$50,000 purse. His fans will find him with 
Cherif Hamia and the rest of Jes durs (the 
tough guys), rolling down the boulevards 
resplendent in the turtleneck sweater, 
tight, pointed shoes and busted nose that 
are the cachet of his trade. 


Scoreboard 

q “Team morale is shot,” said lowa Coach 
Forest Evashevski after Time and others 
had the temerity to suggest that settling 
for a 21-21 tie with Michigan might 
have been cricket but wasn’t football. “I 
don’t know whether we can get the kids 
up off the floor.” But this time Evy re- 
fused to quit. He posted the offending ar- 
ticles on the locker-room bulletin board. 
His kids got the message and scored the 
most points Iowa had ever made against 
Minnesota. They beat the Gophers, 44-20. 
@ It would probably be a good thing for 
the team to lose, said University of Okla- 
homa President George Cross. “Overem- 
phasis on the winning part of the game 
will ultimately destroy it.”” But Oklahoma 


| Coach Bud Wilkinson and his Sooners did 





not seem to be listening. They whipped 
Missouri, 39-14, to lengthen football's 
longest current winning streak (47 games) 
and earned a trip to the Orange Bowl. 

@ Playing as if he meant to win the game 
all alone, Texas A. & M.’s John Crow 
blasted his way through a rugged S.M.U. 
line all afternoon, broke up its last-ditch 
offense and hove into the clear as one of 
the best backs in the country. Final score: 
Texas A, & M. 19, S.M.U. 6. 

@ After trying unsuccessfully for months 
to break the world’s water speed record 
in the U.S., Donald Campbell took his 
big, jet-powered bug back to Britain, 
dunked it in Lancashire’s Lake Coniston 
and screamed to a new mark: 239.07 
m.p.h., more than 13 m.p.h. better than 
his old one. 
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The designer of those chess pieces chose a plastic that people in the business 
call melamine—and we sell under the PLASKON name. He picked this 
plastic because of its ivory-like solidity and hardness, and because he could 
choose from 157 different whites and 237 distinct reds (which gives you 
some idea of how far we go in helping people who work with plastics) 
Allied turns out 3,000 products in all—most so well known they’re 
standards in the field, some so new we aren’t ready to talk about them. Nat- 
urally we don’t expect you'll be interested in all of them. But some of these 
chemicals and plastics might move your product into a stronger position. 


PLASKON js an Allied Chemical 
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Step in NEW ‘58 






NEW TILT CAB TRUCKS... lowest priced® tilt cab line 
in America! Six new series, up to 60,000-lb. GCW, are 
typical of the wide choice in Ford's heavy-duty line. 


NEW 58 FORD PICKUP... Modern 
Styleside body is as wide as the 
cab and standard at no extra cost! 





(Background) NEW TANDEM—powered 


by a new, more durable ‘'332" cu. in. V-8. 


Step ahead. ...wir all 


Meet America’s newest, most modern trucks—Ford for 58! 
Discover the important advantages that help you do your job 
better and at lower cost! 

Then match your specific requirements against Ford’s over 
300 new models. Whatever your need—from half-ton pickup to 
heavy-duty tandem—Ford’s got it! And you’ll get a truck that 
costs you less to own, less to run and lasts longer, too. 

So see your Ford dealer today and step ahead with America’s 
most modern truck—built modern to cost you less. 


‘58 FORD TRUCKS - FIRST WITH THE FEATURES THAT COUNT! 


NEW capacity! New savings! 
Extra-wide Styleside Pickup bod- 
ies (standard at no extra cost) 
have up to 41% more load space 
than competitive pickups! 


NEW power! More powerful, more 
rugged V-8 engines. And only Ford 
offers Short Stroke economy in 
both Six and V-8! 


NEW comfort! “Driverized”’ cabs 
have woven plastic upholstery, 
non-sag seat springing, suspended 


ORD TRUCKS 


pedals, weather-protected in- 
board steps. 

NEW easy ride! Scientific Im- 
pact-O-Graph ride tests have 
proved amazing superiority of 
Ford’s suspension over com- 


*Based on a comparison of factory-suggested list prices. 


The big fleets buy more Ford Trucks than any other make ! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN ...LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER, TOO! 


thats new...costs less, too! 


petitive truck rides .. . a ride 


mighty close to that of a car! 
NEW safety! “Safety Vision” 
dual headlights . . . Lifeguard 
steering wheel . . . double-grip 
door latches. 









NEW “‘fine car’’ conveniences! 
Ranchero offers all power assists 
factory-installed at low prices. 
NEW Tilt Cab saving !America’s 
lowest priced* Tilt Cab line... 
hundreds of dollars less! 
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select. for themselves 


| low pleasant it is to give whiskey to friends for the holidays 


and know that one by one they'll say “just what | wanted! 


Gaily dressed in its beautiful gift-wrap for the holidays 
Old Grand-Dad is a symbol of both your friendship and your 
be od taste 

The finest of all bourbon whiskies, Old Grand-Dad is the one 


bourbe m your friends would choc se for themse ly es 
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Here’s how it looks in the store 
A cellophane sleeve identifies l 
gift-wrapped Old Grand-Dad, 

3. 


and can be removed, if desired, 


when presenting your gift. 
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Straight From Kentucky—A Truly American Whiskey : LS 
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The Satellite's Week 


The art of satellite watching improved 
last week—with two satellites to watch 
and more time to practice. The Smithso- 
nian’s observatory at Cambridge reported 
that it has pinpointed both Soviet satel- 
lites accurately enough to backtrack by 
computer and find the hour when they 
were launched, Sputnik I, the observatory 
said, took to space en Oct. 4 at 8 a.m. 
E.S.T. Sputnik II was launched in the 
middle of the afternoon on Nov. 1. Its or- 
bit is more elliptical, rising higher and 
sinking lower, than the orbit of Sputnik I. 








a A, e 

Bettmann Archive 
JuLes VERNE’s Space Doc 

When man's best friend is a brake. 





Since a perfectly circular orbit is a bull’s- 
eye in satellite launching, the Russian 
missilemen did not do quite so well with 
their second satellite. 

The radio transmitter of Sputnik I 
worked for three weeks, but the trans- 
mitter of Sputnik II went silent after sev- 
en days. Astronomer John Shakeshaft of 
Cambridge, England watched it pass over- 
head but got no radio signal. This might 
mean that the apparatus had broken down, 
but a statement by the Russians that they 
had completed their observations hinted 
that the stoppage was intended. 

Reports were conflicting about the fate 
of the dog riding in Sputnik II. For six 
days after the launching, Russian scien- 
tists reported that she was well and that 
data about her physical condition were 
being radioed to earth. On the seventh 
day the Russians reported as usual on 
the motions of Sputnik II but did not 
mention its famed passenger. Two days 
later Italy's Communist. newspaper L’Uni- 
ta reported that the dog had been killed 
by a drug in her last portion of food. 

Despite hints from individual Russians, 
there has been no official Russian promise 
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to bring the dog back to earth, either dead 
or alive. Dr. John P. Hagen, director of 
U.S. Project Vanguard, thinks the Rus- 
sians never intended to. Even if already 
dead, the dog cannot merely be pushed 
into space like the dog in Jules Verne’s 
From the Earth to the Moon cut). 


(see 


Rocket “braking” is necessary. Dr. Hagen | 


believes that the weight of Sputnik IT is 
not enough to include the rocket fuel that 
would be needed to check the speed of the 
satellite and bring the dog down through 
the atmosphere. 


Fuels for Space 

What fuels do the Russians burn to 
make their Sputniks fly so fast? Wild 
rumors last week gave them credit for 
wonder-working superfuels. Not necessar- 
ily. Conventional rocket fuels such as 
kerosene and liquid oxygen, if skillfully 
used, could do the job. But superfuels 
are coming along—in both the U.S. and 
Russia. 

Most people think of fuel as something 
that gives off heat when the carbon in it 
combines with oxygen from the air. Chem- 
ists have wider horizons. A fuel means any 
combination of substances that reacts 
chemically with a release of energy. The 
ingredient that “burns” may be a metal 
or a compound containing a metal. The 
“oxydizer” may be oxygen-rich, or it may 
have no oxygen at all. The test is the 
yield of propulsive energy, which scien- 
tists measure as “‘specific impulse.” 

When chemists dream their fanciest 
dreams, they imagine powering a rocket 
with liquid hydrogen and liquid ozone 
(O,). This pair is tops for energy. Its 
reaction has a specific impulse of 373. 
The specific impulse of the traditional 
kerosene-oxygen combination is only 249. 


30 Seconds, $5,000. Liquid hydrogen 








LAAking for 
Something? 





is bulky, expensive and extremely hard to | 


handle. Ozone is expensive, poisonous and 
explosive. Another dream oxidant, liquid 
fluorine, is about as bad. The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
been working on liquid fluorine as an oxi- 
dant at a cost as high as $5,000 for a 30- 
second test of a smallish rocket, but no 
one thinks that fluorine will come into 
wide use soon. 

One step down from the dream fuels 
are the boron-containing fuels that have 
already grown big enough to stir up flur- 
ries on Wall Street (see Business). Boron 
itself gives much energy, and some of its 
compounds hold a lot of high-energy hy- 
drogen in easy-to-handle form. Modern 
boron fuels are stable, reliable and have 
high (classified) specific impulses. One 
of them is now being manufactured in 
considerable quantity by Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. at Niagara Falls. Callery 
Chemical Co., near Pittsburgh, is mak- 
ing its HiCal, a boron-carbon-hydrogen 
combination. 

High energy is not the only requirement 
of a fuel and its oxidant. Also desirable 
are cheapness and availability. High den- 
sity is important for keeping down the 
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When you’re 
new to New Jersey... 


If your plans for future expansion include New 
Jersey, may we suggest that now would be a 
good time to get the “‘inside story” of this State. 


As one of New Jersey’s oldest and largest banks, 
we can offer not only the complete banking 
services you need, but also an intimate knowl- 
edge of New Jersey and New Jerseyans. If you 


would like our representative to call, 


please 


write our Business Development Department. 


The 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


810 Broad St., 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Ce 




















FOR 
ILLUSTRIOUS 
SERVICE... 


efficiency and dependability 
that can’t be beat—fly 
Lufthansa to all Europe. 


e@ Deluxe and Tourist Service. 


e Non-stop Super G Constella- 
tions to Paris and major 
German cities. 


e Now— regular service to 
Copenhagen. 


e@ Family Fare Plan. 


See Your Travel Agent 


LUFTHANSA 
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555 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Representation in 
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TEBALDI 


“Magnificent soprano” 


Christian Science Monitor 


“tones lovely beyond belief” 
The New York Timex 
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$280 


Tebaldi 


Complete Opera on A408 
Almost as’ good as hearing the 


entire opera—Tebaldi’s superb 


» account of the tempestuous her- 


oine is a legendary portrayal of 
the modern theater. 
For complete catalog of Tebaldi recordings, 
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539 WEST 25TH STREET. NEW YORK 1. N.Y, 








size and frontal area. Ease of igni- 
The best combina- 


rocket’s 
tion is almost a must. 
tions are “hypergolic,” igniting spontane- 
ously as mixed, Bad qualities to 
be avoided are toxicity, corrosiveness, 
heat instability (exploding when hot) and 


as soon 


| a tendency to evaporate like liquid oxy- 


| with 2,000,000 lbs. 


gen. No fuel is perfect. Beryllium com- 
pounds might be good if beryllium were 
not so scarce and so poisonous. 

Solids to the Fore. To be used in 
liquid-fueled rockets, both fuel and oxy- 
dizer must be liquid and thin enough to 
be pumped rapidly. This rules out prom- 
ising materials, e.g., boron itself and many 
of its compounds, that are not liquid at 
ordinary temperatures. One way around 
this difficulty is to grind them finely 
and mix them with a liquid carrier to 
form a paintlike slurry. The most radi- 
cal way is to burn them as solids with 
a solid oxydizer. Through this technique, 
a long list of new high-energy materials 
can be used, 

Most big rockets of both fact and fic- 
tion have used liquid fuel, following the 
fashion set by the German V-2. They are 
full of delicate pumps and valves that 
often malfunction. Recently scientific 
thinking has shifted toward solid fuels. 
They are essentially mixtures of solid 
combustible materials with other solids, 
e.g., potassium perchlorate, that contain 
large amounts of oxygen. Most of the 
early ones were brittle; they often cracked 
when they started to burn. The flame pen- 
etrated the cracks, ignited new fuel and 
sometimes increased the rate of burning so 
much that the rocket exploded. Another 
trouble was that the solid fuel, packed 
into a cylinder, burned from the rear end 
forward, The walls of the cylinder were 
| exposed to the flame. They got so hot 
bese lost so much of their strength that 
bo had to be made heavy, cutting the 
rocket’s range. 

2,000,000 Lbs. of Thrust. Solid fuels 
did better when Caltech’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory made them elastic by mixing 
them with a rubbery compound produced 
by Thiokol Chemical Corp. This cut the 
cracking and explosions. Then Caltech’s 
men packed the fuel into the rocket in 
such a way that a carefully shaped hole 
was left running up its center. The fuel 
burned from the center outward, and the 
unburned fuel insulated the metal wall of 
the rocket from the heat of combustion. 
The metal kept its high cold strength and 
so could be made thinner and lighter, im- 
proving the rocket’s efficiency. 

Solid-fuel rockets are blissfully simple, 
being essentially cylinders filled (except 
for the central hole) with rubbery fuel. 
There are no moving parts to go wrong. A 
trouble spot was the nozzle through which 
the hot gases escape, but its bad habit of 
burning out has apparently been licked. 
Thiokol claims that its rockets are 97.5% 
reliable, firing perfectly almost every 
time. Its technical director, Harold W. 
Ritchie promises that solid-fuel rockets 
of thrust can be built. 
He also says, mysteriously, that important 
new ingredients can be added to increase 
the punch of the rubbery fuel. 
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Have you set a high enough 
value on their home? 


THINK HOW MUCH more it’s worth 
today than when you moved in. 

Besides the house itself, you’ve 
added so much inside it. Your 
washer, television set, refrigerator. 
New furniture, clothes, your silver- 
ware, jewelry. 

Chances are, your insurance has 
fallen far behind what it should 
be to replace losses from fire, wind- 
storm, theft, or a costly damage 


suit... at today’s prices. 


FAMILY INO, 
ps mig) 


With an up-to-date Travelers Pack- 
age policy your home can be ade- 
quately insured—without expen- 
sive overlaps or risky gaps. You 
save money because this all-in-one 
homeowners protection costs sub- 
stantially less than separate policies. 

Your Travelers agent or broker 
can provide you with your Package 
Homeowners or Comprehensive 
Dwelling policy. 


That’s not all. He can help you 










with all your insurance: life, health, 
home, auto. And the new Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan lets you pay 
for all your Travelers insurance in 
low monthly payments. No more 
big premiums which seem to come 
up when you least expect them. 


This is American Family Inde- 
pendence through The Travelers— 
a happier today because of a worry- 
free tomorrow. Isn’t this the life 
for your family? 
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CH THE TRAY INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life e Accident « Group «+ Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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ART 


The Greatest Illustrator 


Time was when fathers often passed the 
craft of painting on to their children, and 
sometimes created artistic dynasties of 
the first order. Some of the greatest paint- 
ers of the Renaissance grew great at 
home. The practice never took hold in 
the rough and tumble of American life, 
though Revolutionary War Hero Charles 
Willson Peale did raise two painting sons, 
one of whom, first-named Raphaelle, sur- 
passed the father. But the 20th century 
does offer an outstanding example of an 
American artist following in his father’s 
footsteps. The one is Andrew Wyeth 
(Time, Jan. 7), at 4o the most revered 
young realist and perhaps the highest- 
paid painter in America. His father, N. C. 
(for Newell Convers) Wyeth, was half- 
forgotten until last week, when an exhibi- 
tion at Manhattan’s Knoedler Galleries 
restored him to his rightful place in the 
nation’s art history. 

N. C. Wyeth was an illustrator; for 
decades before his death in an auto crash 
in 1945, he was the best illustrator in the 
country. An age that tends to value “com- 
position” (meaning, roughly, an apparent 
rhythm, repetition and balance of lines 
and colors, comparable to harmonious 
music) above all else tends to belittle 
illustration (which subordinates all other 
values to imaginative drama). Yet, his- 
torically, illustration is half of art, and the 
greatest paintings of Europe have been 
illustrations of classical mythology and 
the New Testament. 

Wyeth himself would have laughed at 
being compared in any way to the old 
masters. Not Ovid or the Apostle John, 
but men such as Daniel Defoe, James Fen- 
imore Cooper, Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Jules Verne inspired his brush. He 
painted for children chiefly—half the time 
for the publishing house of Scribner, which 
has sold some 1,700,000 of his “Illustrated 
Classics,” from Treasure Island (1911) to 
The Yearling (1939). Thirteen are still in 
print, and the set as a whole is a living 
monument to a magnificent artist. 








PAINTER N. C. WyetTn (crrca 1943) 
Inspired to tell more than the tale. 


Wyeth was a wildly uneven painter, 
swayed and disheveled by every wind that 
blew. His work shows every influence he 
met, from the meticulous refinement of his 
teacher Howard Pyle to the dashing vio- 
lence of Frederic Remington, from turn- 
of-the-century impressionism to strict re- 
alism of the sort practiced by his son. His 
“easel pictures’—landscapes and figure 
pieces done for pleasure between illustrat- 
ing assignments—were his worst. As some 
men can dance well only to brilliant mu- 
sic, Wyeth painted at his best only when 
inspired by a timeless tale. 

The classic Rip Van Winkle, which Wy- 
eth illustrated for David McKay Co. in 
1921, moved him to greatness. Wyeth’s 
paintings of young, virile Rip retreating 
from his termagant wife to spend a day 
in the hills (opposite), and of old Rip’s 
return after a 20-year sleep of enchant- 
ment to find his house silent and deserted 
(see overleaf), are as classic as the story. 
They have nothing in common with the 
works of the great French illustrator Gus- 
tave Doré, or with the Englishmen Cruik- 
shank and Tenniel, except genius. In the 
U.S., no other illustrator ever achieved 
such a poignant mingling of psychological 
truth and natural mystery. Perhaps even 

Tommy 
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more than Washington Irving’s tale the 
pictures tell the weird swiftness of human 
life. 

N. C. Wyeth’s own life was both swift 
and deep. Dead at 62, he left behind him 
a widened world of imagination and a 
family deditated to the arts (besides 
Andrew, Wyeth’s daughter Henriette and 
son-in-law Peter Hurd are distinguished 
painters). Soon after N. C.’s death, his 
son Andrew painted a picture of a boy 
running downhill. “For me,” Andy says, 
“the bulges of that hill seem to be breath- 
ing—rising and falling—almost as if my 
father were underneath them.” 


The Greatest Auction 


From the start it was clear that the 
auction of the art, furniture and silver 
collection of the late French-born Wall 
Street Banker and Investment Counselor 
Georges Lurcy was going to be a major 
event in the art world. The catalogue 
under the terms of Lurcy’s will 
printed in two handsome, hard-bound vol- 
umes, sold for $7.50. On hand to compete 
for 6s choice paintings ranging from Bon- 
nard to Vuillard, and other treasures, was 
a select list that included top U.S., Brit- 
ish and Eurpean dealers plus no less than 
2so U.S. millionaire art collectors. The 
results at Manhattan's Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries last week staggered even old-hand 
auctioneers. The first night, bids for 
paintings rolled up an alltime high of 
$1.708,500.* Total for the three-day auc- 
tion: $2,221,355, a sum that blew the roof 
right off the rising art market. 

All this was a tribute to the cultivated 
taste and shrewd buying of a compara- 
tively little-known French financial wiz- 
ard who rarely paid over $10,000 for a 
painting, rarely made a bad buy. Born 


was 


$860,000 for the 1952 
Cognacq collection in Paris; $874,000 for the 
Biddle Paris (Time, June 24); 
$914,256 for the Weinberg collection in London. 


% Comparative records 


collection in 


AUCTIONEER MARION (right) SELLING 
$180,000 GAUGUIN AT PARKE-BERNET 
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N. C. WYETH’S RIP VAN WINKLE LEAVING 
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WYETH’S RIP VAN WINKLE JRNING 





in Paris plain Léon Georges Levy, he 
early attracted the attention of the 
Rothschild family, who started him off 
as a clerk in the Rothschild bank, used 
him as a broker for their interests when 
he went into business for himself. He was 
soon collecting art. Just before the fall 
of France, he sailed for the U.S. (where 
he changed his name to Lurcy), man- 
aged to smuggle out 38 paintings by way 
of Portugal. In the U.S. he bought paint- 
ings by Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Gauguin at the bottom of the wartime 
market. Said a Frenchwoman who knew 
him well, “Georges, intelligent? He 
vented the word.” 

Just how intelligent was apparent last 
week to dealers and art collectors, 4,100 
of whom turned up in one day to pre- 
view the collection. Faced with more than 
4,000 applications for tickets to the auc- 
tion, Parke-Bernet out 850 for the 
main, velvet-draped salesroom, another 
700 for side galleries, where for the first 
time at a U.S. auction bidders could view 
the works in black and white on closed- 
circuit TV, have their bids transmitted 
by loudspeaker. Forewarned of the ex- 
pected crush, Millionaire Collectors Nel- 
son Rockefeller and Winthrop Aldrich 
arrived 14 hours early to get seats. Met- 
ropolitan Museum Director James J. 


in- 


sent 
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A $200,000 Renoir, a $29,000 
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Rorimer, arriving late, had to sit on the 
floor in front of the auctioneers’ rostrum; 
Mrs. Stavros Niarchos found herself 
tucked away out of sight in the wings of 
the stage: Greek Ship Owner Alex Gou- 
landris spent the evening standing in the 
side aisle. 


From the first crack of the hammer 
by veteran Auctioneer Louis J. Marion, 
paintings by Picasso, Signac, Pissarro, 
Lautrec were knocked down at the top 
prices Parke-Bernet had noted in their 
confidential books. But when a_hand- 


some view of the Tuileries by Edouard 
Vuillard, appraised at $25,000, was placed 
on the stand, there was a long-drawn sigh 
of delight, followed by a bedlam of bids 
as 18 green-uniformed bid callers and four 
assistant auctioneers tried to keep up 
with the rush that shot the price in 2 
min. 15 sec. from a $15,000 opener to a 
Vuillard world record of $70,000. To the 
consternation of the mink-coated main- 
salesroom elite, the loudspeaker bids from 
lesser collectors relegated to the TV sets 
kept right up with the big money. 

Nearly every U.S. record for top paint- 
ers fell. By the time the evening was out, 
old had staged a comeback, 
and newcomers had made their bid for 
fame. Among the most significant sales: 
@ Actor Edward G. Robinson, who last 


collectors 


Parke-Bernet Gall 





eS Lurcy (crrca 1952) & TREASURES 
“soupiére,’ 


a $14,000 commode, a $2,500 chair. 





CoLiector Henry Forp II & Wire 


A $200,000 "thank you.” 


February had parted with a fortune in 
paintings to complete a divorce settle- 
ment, was on the telephone from Mont- 
real (where he is touring in The Middle 
of the Night), picked up Derain’s Vase 
of Flowers for $5,500, Georges Braque’s 
The Sausage for $12,000. 

@ Mrs. David Rockefeller went $11,000 
over estimates to buy Paul Signac’s 
pointillist Beach Scene, St. Brieuc, for 
$31,000. 

@ Former Ambassador to France’ C. 
Douglas Dillon went $38,000 over 
mates to pay $92,500 for Monet's Wom- 
an in a Garden, will lend it to the Metro- 
politan Museum for extended exhibition 
this week. 

@ Vuillard’s At the Tuileries for $70,000, 
and Toulouse-Lautrec’s Aux Ambas- 
sadeurs, Gens Chics for $95,000, went to 
Manhattan's Carstairs Gallery. 

@ Alex Goulandris, second cousin to Basil 
Goulandris whose $297,000 for Gauguin’s 
Still Life with Apples set a new high 
(Trae, June 24), stepped into the ranks of 
top Greek buyers by purchasing a Matisse 
for $25,000, Bonnard’s Still Life with Cat 
(appraised at $50,000) for $70,000, and 
Gauguin’s Tahitian Mau Taporo 
for $180,000. 

On the two succeeding days, prices for 
French furniture, porcelain and_bric-a- 
brac kept up the same furious pace. 
Items: a Louis XV Sévres porcelain sou- 


esti- 





scene 


piére, sold for $3,000 in 1941, was bid 
in at $29,000; carved and gilded Louis 
XVI armchairs went for $2,500 each; 


marble-topped, gilded and painted Louis 
XV commodes for $14,000. Prize bid of 


the whole sale was for Renoir’s sunny 
landscape La Serre, expected to bring 
between $120,000 and $140,000, which 


went to Manhattan’s Rosenberg & Stiebel 
for an even $200,000. The dealer refused 
to say for whom he was bidding. But 
sharp-eyed reporters could hardly fail to 
note the jubilation of Henry Ford I and 
his wife when the painting was knocked 
down, or miss Mrs. Ford’s breathless 
“thank you” to her husband, 
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| — CREATING THE FUTURE 








At Home... Abroad 


The industrial and social impact of the 
inventions, developments and processes of 
The Budd Company has, for many years, 
been world-wide. 

Eleven leading European automobile 
manufacturers and body suppliers are 
Budd licensees. 

Stainless steel railway passenger cars, 
operating on many European railroads, 
including the international sleeping-car 
service of Wagons-Lits, are likewise Budd 
inspired. 

In Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Africa—even in sun-baked Saudi Arabia 
—you can see the familiar silver-hued 
corrugated roofs that exclusively char- 
acterize Budd stainless steel railway pas- 
senger cars. 

The dynamic and imaginative engineer- 
ing and manufacturing abilities which 


have created these long-established 
products have, recently, been directed into 
new and exciting channels which, too, 
are finding their way around the world. 
These include the development and 
manufacture of improved laminated plas- 
tics and vulcanized fibre for the electrical 
and many other important industries . . . 
the development of radiographic machines 
employing radioactive sources to detect 
flaws in metals... research equipment 
using nuclear radiation for the processing 
of foods, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, fi- 
bres and others... thickness gages using 
radiation .. . designing new structures of 
high thermal tolerance for aircraft and 
missiles . .. and the creation of measuring 
systems to test, measure and control the 
racing progress of industry. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 


LICENSEES 
AUSTRALIA 

Commonwealth Engineering 
BELGIUM 

La Brugeoise et Nivelles 
BRAZIL 

Mafersa 


CANADA 
Canadian Car 
ENGLAND 
Pressed Steel 
FRANCE 
Chausson 
Peugeot 
Renault 


Simca 

La Lorraine 

Carel Fouché 

La Soudure Electrique 


GERMANY 
Ambi-Budd 
B.M.W. 
Daimler Benz 
Volkswagen 

ITALY 
Fiat 
Piaggio 

PORTUGAL 
Sorefame 

SWEDEN 
Volvo 














STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Road Ahead 


At the University of Michigan’s annual 
Conference on the Economic Outlook last 
week, 108 topflight experts assembled for 
one of the year’s most important business 
gatherings and gave their forecasts for 
1958. As usual, the opinions spread across 
the full spectrum. But while in past years 
the great majority saw nothing except 
boom on boom, this time the prevailing 
forecast was for a downturn—though a 
minor one. Of 68 conference members 
answering a poll on 1958 business, most 
agreed that business would slip a bit until 
well into 1958, with an upturn starting 
late in the year. Only five expected a 
steady rise throughout the year; only four 
predicted a continuous decline. Said Leon- 
ard Smith, commercial research manager 
for U.S. Rubber Co.: “This is one of 
those modern recessions where no one 
feels much pain. I am convinced that it’s 
not going to be very deep.” 

The Booming Recession. Getting down 
to specifics, the forecasts hardly looked 
lik “recession” at all. Prices will prob- 
ably go up 1%. Gross private investment 
is expected to decline some 5%, and cor- 
porate profits will be lower: some $41 bil- 
lion before taxes, or about 3%-less than 
1957- But gross national product will stay 
level at this year’s record $439 billion, 
and industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve's index, will only slip 
1.5% or 2%, a barely noticeable drop 
compared to the 5% or 6% decline the 
U.S. experienced during the so-called 1954 
recession, Unemployment will also in- 
crease, yet only by 400,000 to a total of 
3,200,000, once again well below the 
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Chose, Ltd. 
Wuite House Apyiser HAuGE 
No need for a little fever. 


4,500,000 to 5,000,000 unemployed (7% 
of the labor force) that most economists 
consider the earmark of a true, economy- 
cramping recession. 

Narrowing the focus still further, Econ- 
omist Dexter M. Keezer, director of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Economic 
Department, predicted that house build- 
ing, down this year, will rise 10% to a 
total $16 billion in 1958, balancing in part 
a 7% decline (to $34.5 billion) in plant 
expansion. And by 1960—“perhaps_ be- 
fore,” added Keezer—‘“investment in new 





SENATOR KeFrauver & STEELMAN HUMPHREY 
No prospect of a lower price. 
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plant and equipment will be heading for 
another record.” 

"Pure Bunk."" The most serious worry 
for 1958 is the Government’s continuing 
tight-money campaign in the face of an 
economic slide, however slight. Speaking 
before the American Finance Conference 
in Washington last week, White House 
Economic Advisor Gabriel Hauge assured 
businessmen that the Administration is 
ready to cushion any downturn with “flex- 
ible policies, adapted to changing condi- 
tions.” It was flatly untrue, said Hauge, 
that the Government was out to cause a 
“little recession,” to keep the economy 
healthy. “I want to label that for what it 
is—pure bunk. Nor does this Administra- 
tion believe that a little inflation is either 
a good or a necessary thing; our economy 
does not need to run a slight temperature 
to remain healthy.” 

But if no one was trying to bring on 
a recession, the words from Washington 
sometimes sounded that way. Stepping to 
the rostrum at the same meeting, William 
McChesney Martin Jr., the independent- 
minded boss of the independent-minded 
Federal Reserve, made clear that he 
thinks a business decline must inevitably 
follow an inflationary surge of the sort 
that has hit the U.S. in the past two years. 
And he gave no hint that the Fed was 
getting ready to change its tight-money 
policy in order to stop the dip. Said Mar- 
tin: “If you think that any time a decline 
reaches a certain point, we can just step in 
and stop it, you have misunderstood the 
workings of our entire system. Declines 
have to occur from time to time when 
mistakes in judgment have been made— 
when there has been waste and extrava- 
gance and incompetence and inefficiency. 
The only way we have of eliminating it is 
by taking losses occasionally. This is a loss 
as well as a profit economy.” 


STEEL 
What Is Competition? 


To wind up its three-month investiga- 
tion of steel-pricing policies, the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
last week put on the stand former Treas- 
ury Secretary George M. Humphrey, now 
chairman of National Steel Corp., the 
country’s sixth largest steelmaker, Sub- 
committee Chairman Estes Kefauver had 
a thorny question waiting: Since National 
Steel is operating at 80% capacity v. 98% 
early in the year, could it not melt cus- 
tomer resistance, push up the operating 
rates and still maintain profits by cutting 
prices? Answered Humphrey; “That is 
what you think, I do not think so.” 

Yet such a drop, persisted Kefauver, 
“would give the economy a shot in the 
arm.” Then Kefauver lashed out at the 
steel price hike made last July to balance 
the 21¢ hourly boost for steelworkers. 
Prices went up by an average of $6 a ton, 
Kefauver noted, but manufacturers ad- 
mitted that the wage increase cost them 
only $3.15 a ton. Furthermore, some other 
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manufacturing costs are down. Charged 
Kefauver: “Steelmen cannot justify the 
continued existence of a price increase 
in view of the fact that the price of 
scrap used in a ton of steel is down 
around $3.85 from the average price a 
year ago.” (The average price of No. 1 
heavy melting grade scrap has plummeted 
in the past year from $57 a ton to $35 
a ton.) 

Profit Slump. Humphrey argued back 
that National Steel’s other goods and 
services, é.g., freight rates, have crept up 
se much that its manufacturing costs are 
at least $7.88 a ton higher than last spring. 
Yet National's July price increase averaged 
only $4.58 a ton because it specializes in 
certain steels on which there was a smaller- 
than-average rise or none at all. Hum- 
phrey felt that any price rise “tends to be 
inflationary,” but, he thought the steel 
rise was necessary. So hard have higher 
costs nipped National that its third- 
quarter profits slid to $8,041,074 from 
$12,607,341 in the second quarter. As for 
profits, said Humphrey, “we can’t go up 
because competition has set a limit, and 
we certainly are not going to go down. 
It is not going to help the country if we 
go down to a point where the industry 
does not make any money, and it will hurt 
the Government very seriously if that 
should occur. We will not change our 
prices now, so let us just let that one 
rest.”” 

Far from letting the question rest, Wyo- 
ming’s Democratic Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney wanted to know why all steel 
makers generally set the same prices. Hum- 
phrey said that National's policy is to 
“quote prices as near the prices of our 
competitors as we can learn so that we 
will get at least as much as they do, and 
we ought to be ashamed if we do not.” 
Would National then follow a price rise 
set by U.S. Steel or any other competitor, 
asked Kefauver. Answered Humphrey: 
“Of course we would attempt to get that 
price, if it were reasonable.” But would 
National charge as much as U.S. Steel if 
National were more efficient than U.S. 
Steel, asked O'Mahoney. Said Humphrey: 
“So long as U.S. Steel's was a fair general 
price, yes.” 

O'Mahoney noted that this means that 
prices are not always set by the most 
efficient producer. While U.S. Steel is the 
biggest steelmaker, O'Mahoney and Ke- 
fauver contended that National makes 
steel at less cost, and that the return on 
stockholder's investment is higher than 
U.S. Steel's. 

In Defense. Nevertheless, Humphrey 
and the other top steelmen who testified 
in recent months staunchly backed uni- 
form prices. Bethlehem Steel President 
Arthur B. Homer told the subcommittee 
that Bethlehem is reluctant to charge less 
than its competitors for fear of driving 
out marginal producers and thus stirring 
up trustbusters. U.S. Steel Chairman 
Roger Blough offered another defense, 
which would appeal to all lovers of Alice 
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THRIFTY AMERICANS are put- 
ting more into long-term savings 
than ever before. Institute of Life 
Insurance says that savings ac- 
counts, insurance policies and U.S. 
savings-bond holdings of average 
American household hit $5,100 at 
midyear v. $5,000 in 1956 and $4,000 
in 1950. In 1957’s first half, U.S. 
total swelled by nearly $9 billion 
to total of $253 billion. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND, 
new U.S. program to lend $300 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1958 to spur private 
enterprise abroad (Time, Sept. 30), 
will be bossed by Dempster McIn- 
tosh, 61, now U.S. Ambassador 
to Venezuela. A Republican and 
foreign-trade expert, he was presi- 
dent of Philco International Corp. 
from 1943 to 1953. 


SAIL NOW, PAY LATER will be 
transatlantic ship companies’ new 
bait for tourists. Following the air- 
lines’ passenger-luring lead, Moore- 
McCormack Lines got Maritime 
Commission's approval to sell tick- 


ets at 10% down, the balance in 20 ,» 


months, and other lines are also ex- — 


pected to start installment plan. 


BASIC-METALS SLUMP will 
cause American Metal Co., Ltd., one 
of the rp jee international produc- 
ers of lead, zinc, silver and copper, 
to merge with fast-growing Climax 
Molybdenum Co. American will 
swap $141.3 million worth of stock 
for Climax, merge it into new com- 
pany called American Metal Cli- 
max, Inc. American Metal's nine- 
month earnings slipped to $8,579,- 
062 from last year’s $14,869,617, but 
Climax’s net for same period rose 
to $11,443,953 from $10,984,817. 


ECONOMIC BOYCOTTS by un- 
ions representing only a minority 
of a company’s workers are illegal, 
says NLRB. Board found such cam- 


in Wonderland, and which seemed to defy 
the basic principle of a competitive econo- 
my. If all steel prices are the same, he 
contended, then the customer is free to 
buy from any producer he chooses. But 
if prices are different, then the buyer has 
no real freedom of choice because he 
must buy from the company that sells 
the cheapest. Said Blough: “A price that 
matches another price is a competitive 
price.” 

Such price rigidity seemed strange to 
the subcommittee as it might to many a 
U.S. businessman who feels that prices 
should fluctuate, depending on demand 
and the efficiency of the producer. It also 
gave Chairman Kefauver a chance to fire 
off a concluding broadside. Said he: “It 
is clear that the law of supply and demand 
does not set price in the steel industry. 
Price is made and maintained by manage- 
ment and, in my judgment, by U.S. Steel. 
All others then follow suit. I feel we need 
to look at the antitrust laws to see 
whether they should be amended.” 


paigns constitute the same kind of 
economic pressure as picketing by 
minority unions to force recogni- 
tion. which NLRB also ruled un- 
fair, Rulings are expected to upset 
nationwide boycott of O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corp. by United Rubber 
Workers, which recently lost right 
to represent O’Sullivan employees. 


CHARLES E. WILSON is buying 
back into General Motors for first 
time since he became Defense Sec- 
retary in 1953 and was forced to 
sell his 39,470 shares for $2,500,000. 
A recently elected G.M. director, 
Wilson bought 500 shares worth 
$19,062. 


SURPLUS-DISPOSAL program, 
whereby U.S. sells excess farm 
goods for foreign currencies, will be 
extended one year beyond current 
cutoff date of next June 30. Admin- 
istration expects congressional ap- 
roval to eg» goods worth at least 
1 billion. Money will be used in 
foreign aid or to pay for running 
U.S. agencies abroad. 


BRITANNIA CRASH, which 
killed all 15 of test crew aboard 
prototype of medium-range model, 
darkens future of Britain’s big com- 
mercial turboprop. Cause of dis- 
aster is still a mystery, and drawn- 
out investigation on top of previous 
production delays (Time, Sept. 23) 
is bound to discourage buyers. 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, whose 
British-made Viscounts pioneered 
turboprop service in the U.S., is in 
such deep trouble that it has asked 
CAB to restore subsidy and shuck 
off some money-losing short runs. 
Capital, basically a line of short 
routes with high operating costs, 
expects to lose $2.5 million this 
year, $7.5 million next year. CAB 
is likely to refuse subsidy plea, but 
may let line drop some routes. 


GOVERNMENT 


Expense Account Trouble 

The Internal Revenue Service cast its 
cold eye on the nation’s expense account 
economy, and millions of U.S, taxpayers 
felt the chill. Henceforth, the collectors 
revealed last week, each taxpayer must 
list on Page One of Form 1o4o the amount 
that his employer paid him for business 
expenses, and support the figure with a 
list summarizing total outlays for busi- 
ness meals, travel, entertainment, tele- 
phone, etc. If the expenses seem too big 
for the taxpayer's salary and profession, 
the auditors can demand a_lunch-by- 
lunch, trip-by-trip account, force the tax- 
payer to pay income taxes on all amounts 
disallowed. 

Actually, the law requiring the listing 
of expense account payments has been on 
the books since 1921. But it has been ig- 
nored by Internal Revenue and most tax- 
payers. In 1944 Internal Revenue went so 
far as to shorten the tax return form by 
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HEN U.S. businessmen contem- 

plate the peacetime uses of atom- 
ic energy, the talk revolves around 
huge nuclear-power plants ¢o generate 
electricity. But while the nation’s first 
large-scale nuclear-power plant has yet 
to be built, another form of atomic en- 
ergy—the radioactive isotope—is al- 
ready quietly at work in 250 of the 
biggest U.S. companies and 1,400 
smaller firms, helping businessmen 
search out raw materials, create new 
products and make old ones faster, bet- 
ter and cheaper than ever before. Al- 
though isotopes are still in their com- 
mercial infancy, the Atomic Energy 
Commission estimates that industry's 
wonderful new servant will save U.S. 
companies almost $500 million this 
year alone. By 1962 the savings will 
grow to $5 billion annually, or enough 
to repay the annual cost of the Govern- 
ment’s entire atomic-energy program. 

The commonest kind of radioisotope 
is any element (gold, cobalt, stronti- 
um) that has been placed inside a re- 
actor long enough to become radio- 
active, i.e., to shoot off alpha, beta or 
gamma rays. Then, when these rays 
hit another object, their speed or in- 
tensity changes; by using Geiger count- 
ers and other devices to detect the 
rays, technicians can learn many things 
about the objects under bombardment. 
And when isotopes are added to liq- 
uids, their flow can easily be followed 
by Geiger counters. 

e 

The U.S. oil industry, which helped 
pioneer the new science of isotopes, 
will save about $225 million this year 
by using isotopes in a dozen ways. Re- 
fineries employ them to trace the flow 
of catalysts through craeking plants, 
Isotopes serve as tireless sentinels to 
warn of hidden leaks in pipes, as sensi- 
tive controls to separate oil from gaso- 
line in pipelines. Oilmen merely insert 
a shot of an isotope after each batch 
is pumped in; when the radioactive 
cocktail reaches interchange points, the 
isotope automatically activates valves 
that shunt the crude and the gasoline 
in proper directions. 

Now other industries are discovering 
even tougher tasks for the versatile 
isotopes to perform. Tiremakers long 
sought a way to control the amount of 
rubber that goes onto each strand of 
tire cord. Recently, Industrial Nucle- 
onics Corp. of Columbus, Ohio, one of 
the top sellers of isotope measuring 
equipment (1956 sales: $5,000,000), 
developed a foolproof method. As the 
tire cord goes through the rubberizing 
machine, it passes between a capsule 
of strontium go and a radiation count- 
er. If the thickness varies, the detec- 
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THE WONDERFUL ISOTOPE 
A New Tool for the Atomic Age 


tor’s reading changes, automatically 
sets off machinery to adjust the rubber 
flow. Today all the major rubber com- 
panies use these “AccuRay” gauges at 
a saving of $20 million annually. With 
similar apparatus rolling mills can con- 
trol the thickness of steel, and the 
manufacturers of aluminum, paper, 
plastics, glass, cigarettes use isotope 
gauges to police the quality, thickness 
and density of their products. 
se 

Isotopes are so sensitive that a sin- 
gle drop of isotope-treated vermouth 
can be detected in a tank car of gin. 
The city of Los Angeles added isotopes 
to its sewage, Yollowed the flow out to 
the Pacific Ocean to make sure that 
it did not wash back near bathing 
beaches. Canadian biologists recently 
tagged lumber-destroying pine weevils 
with isotopes, successfully trailed the 
radioactive insects through forests to 
learn their habits. And General Motors 
ran an isotope-treated piston ring in 
an engine for two hours, later probed 
the engine's oil to see how much of the 
ring had worn off. 

Farm researchers are also finding 
isotopes invaluable. They use them to 
discover how corn, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts and other crops draw nourishment 
from sun and soil, hope to create super 
crops through atomic research. Food 
packers believe «hat isotopes offer the 
best new principle of food preserva- 
tion since commercial canning was in- 
vented in 1809. Working with 35 or- 
ganizations, the Defense Department 
is shooting radioisotopes into meat, 
milk, fruit and vegetables to kill bac- 
teria, preserve highly perishable foods 
for years without refrigeration. 

oO 

Despite all the exciting new uses, 
U.S. industry has only begun to tap 
isotopes’ vast potential. Of the nation's 
288,000 manufacturers, only  three- 
fifths of 1% now use radioisotopes. 
One major stumbling block is cost. A 
single steel-thickness gauge sells for 
about $30,000, and while the invest- 
ment may save $100,000 a year, the 
initial outlay is too high for many a 
small company. Another problem is 
that only the AEC produces isotopes. 

But these roadblocks will soon be 
swept away. Now General Dynamics 
Corp. is building the nation’s first re- 
actor designed solely to turn out radio- 
isotopes for industry on a commercial 
basis. Within a few years, says the 
AEC, some isotopes will be sold at 1% 
of their present price as the growing 
demand speeds production. Then the 
uses of the wonderful isotope will be 
limited only by the businessman's im- 
agination. 





eliminating the line for expense account 
payments, although the bureau still in- 
structed taxpayers to list such payments 
in total income. In changing the 1957 
form to require an accounting of expense 
account money, Internal Revenue was 
aiming at such loophole crawlers as the 
owner of a small business or the officer 
of a racketeering union who reports only 
a nominal salary but big nontaxable ex- 
penses. The bureau also aims to stop big 
companies from luring and keeping top 
executives with such “expense account” 
items as foreign trips and Florida vaca- 
tions, junkets to the World Series. 

Taxmen figure that the crackdown will 
bring in only several million dollars at 
most. But in the process, it will create 
worry and confusion for millions of tax- 
payers. Even the office employee who 
works late and gets money for supper and 
a taxi home will have to list it as income: 
late suppers will probably not be taxed; 
cabs may be. 

As expected, the new policy touched off 
a wave of protest. In reply, the taxmen 
rushed out a sugary pronouncement that 
things would really be no different from 
before. But the truth was that the bureau 
has every intention of rigidly enforcing 
the law for the first time—and everyone 
who has an expense account will know it. 


How to Lose Friends 

To supply U.S. housewives on washday, 
six U.S. companies and nine compet- 
ing foreign nations manufacture spring- 
operated clothespins at the rate of 791 
million a year. Last week, to please the 
six U.S. companies—and protect a mar- 
ket worth less than $4,000,c00—at the 
risk of offending Sweden, Denmark, West 
Germany, Yugoslavia and five others, 
President Eisenhower doubled the tariff 
on imports of spring clothespins to the 
U.S. Concurring in a Tariff Commission 
finding that domestic industry was “in- 
jured” by rising imports, he raised the 
tariff from 1o¢ per gross to 20¢ per gross, 
to give “appropriate relief,” but reject- 
ed a recommendation for cutting im- 
ports by 50%. 

What is likely to anger foreign nations 
—and raise cries that the U.S. preaches 
but does not practice free trade—is the 
fact that domestic sales, as the President 
himself noted, “have increased in recent 
years, reaching an alltime high last year.” 
But despite this, domestic producers have 
campaigned for strict import curbs ever 
since 1949, complaining of low wages 
abroad and their own high costs. How- 
ever, imposts’ total share of the market 
in 1956 was only 29%, and the “serious 
injury” the U.S. companies complained 
about amounted to barely an 8% increase 
in five years. 


HOUSING 
Challenger for FHA 


For more than two decades, the Federal 
Housing Administration has been virtu- 
ally the only insurer of home mortgage 
loans. Private institutions, recalling the 
failures of insurance companies during the 
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Get your secretary to enter Kodaks 












101 big prizes for secretaries— 
plus 101 prizes for bosses. First 
prize for secretaries: 2-week, all- 
expense vacation with friend in 
Miami Beach, Hollywood or New 
York. Nothing to buy—your girl 
just answers question as shown. 
She can get entry blanks and full 
details from your Verifax dealer, 
listed in ‘‘yellow pages’’ under 
‘*photocopy machines.’’ 


And you bosses—get all the facts 
about Verifax Copying—Kodak’s com- 
pletely different timesaver for every 
office . . . that lets you clear off your 
desk faster . . . keep key people in- 
formed . . . slash paper work costs 


throughout your organization. 


Verifax Copying Does More 


Makes 5 copies in 1 minute on white 
letterhead-type paper . ..on card stock 
...on printed office forms. Copies can 
be made on front and back of all these 
materials. Translucent “‘masters’’ can 
also be made for use in whiteprint and 
blueprint machines. You can even 
make an offset master in 1 minute, 
using low-cost adapter. 
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easy tell the boss’ contest! 


Contest recently 
announced on “The 
Ed Sullivan Show” 
closes Dec. 1, 1957 





Verifax Copying Costs Less 
Gives you 5 dry, ready-to-use copies of 
a letter, report, news clipping—what 
have you—for just 24¢ each. A direct- 
process master costs just 10¢...an off- 
set master only 15¢. And you can buy 
a Verifax Copier—the Signet Model 
for $148... actually less than the cost of 
an office typewriter. 


Verifax Copying Misses Nothing 


All types of ink writing—even purplish 
spirit duplicator copies—are repro- 





Yerifax Copyi: 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Name. 





Company 


Street 


And just bow could >, 
a Kodak Verrtax Goyer! 
help us, Miss Jones? 


CHOICE OF 3 EXCITING TRIPS 
FOR 2 ALL EXPENSES PAID 
get your entry blank here! 


teeeeeeeeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY «ussectencceceeeseeeesee 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, 
“Versatile Timesaver for Busy Offices.” 








Answer hem 
X 20 words or (oes 








100 other valuable prizes 


duced as readily as typed or printed 
data. What’s all-important, too, your 
Verifax copies won’t darken, turn 
yellow, or fade—will last as long as 
any typewritten record you’re using 
in your office today. 

New free booklet describes short 
cuts possible with Verifax Copying— 
points out how yoursavingsin dictation 
and typing pay for a Verifax Copier 
in as little as one month. Mail coupon 
or phone nearest Verifax dealer. 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 
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Position 





City State. 








Depression, made no move to challenge 

FHA’s monopoly. Now the field has been 

invaded by Milwaukee’s Mortgage Guar- 
, = \ | anty Insurance Corp., which is already 
insuring $2,000,000 worth of mortgages 
a month, hopes to have $500 million in- 
sured by the end of 1958. Last week 
Mortgage Guaranty got its third state 
license, in Minnesota (the other two: 
Wisconsin and Illinois); with other li- 
censes applied for in 15 states, it hopes 
eventually to give FHA a nationwide run 
| for its money. 

The door to competition was opened 
for Mortgage Guaranty by the FHA’s 
rigid interest rate, set by Congress at a 
maximum 53%. In the tight-money mar- 
ket, banks and lending institutions have 
increasingly passed up FHA-backed loans 
to get the higher interest rates on unguar- 
anteed mortgages. This has made it hard- 
er for many would-be buyers who were 





NO 
GETTING 
AWAY 
FROM | 
IT! 








Here’s the Army’s answer 
to a major problem in U.S. defense. 
Hawk, recently-revealed missile, 
hunts and destroys invading aircraft 
even at tree-top altitudes! 





Clarence P, Schmidt 
INSURANCEMAN KARL 


He opened the door a crack, 


Raytheon radars of unique design give 
Hawk its amazing low-level ability in the 
blind zone of conventional radars. 


not top credit risks to get mortgages. 
Milwaukee Real Estate Lawyer Max H. 
Karl, 47, and Real Estateman S. W. Kal- 
This aptly named 16-foot missile is las, who founded Mortgage Guaranty last 
launched from fixed installations for the April, thought that a private firm could 


defense of U.S. cities. Highly mobile, Hawk | fill the gap. Friends, relatives and clients 
: 4 . $25 ‘ << $500, 
can also travel with fast-moving land forces, put up $250,000, and Karl sold $500,000 


I ied by heli 1 in stock. Mortgage Guaranty soon signed 
or be carr »y helicopter or plane. | up to guarantee mortgages for 30 savings 


and loan associations in the Milwaukee 
area, 

The company insures only urban dwell- 
ings (farms are a bigger risk), deals main- 
ly in 25-year mortgages with 20% down 
payment. It approves any interest rate 
agreeable to lender and borrower (though 
in practice the rate usually is 6%, and is 


RAYTHEON Excellence in Electronics often less), charges only about half 
| FHA’s 49% service rate, decides on a 


mortgage in about three days v. FHA’s 
four to eight weeks. It allows the lender 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. to cancel his mortgage insurance at any 
time without FHA’s penalty. Unlike FHA, 

ENGINEERS and SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases |. ; catwen ¢ ficiency claims. i.e. Tay 
of electronics, please write E. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator, at the above address. it waives all deficiency claims, #.e., claims 
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Raytheon, with more than a decade 

of pioneering in guided missiles, is prime 
contractor for the complete Hawk 
weapon system. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


6,549,124 Shares 
Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


Capital Stock 


($7 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares are being 
issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital Stock, which rights will expire 
at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on December 18, 1957. 


Subscription Price $44 a Share \ 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not less 
than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, 
the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than either the last sale or cur- 
rent offering price on the New York Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus 
an amount equal to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO, LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. DREXEL & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


F.S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS WERTHEIM & CO. 


November 12, 1957. 
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announcing THE NEW 


DIAMOND GARDNER 


CORPORATION 


a merger of THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 
and THE GARDNER BOARD AND CARTON CO. 


This merger, completed on October 31, 1957, 
comes as a natural step in the diversification of 
both companies, with distinct advantages to each. 
Long known as a leading manufacturer of matches, 
Diamond’s production, today, includes lumber 
and lumber products, many woodenware items, 
and a wide range of molded pulp and paperboard 


products now accounting for the 


gest percentage 


of its operations. The company has an unbroken 
record of quarterly dividend payments since its 
organization 76 years ago... has forest reserves 
of over 376,000 acres...and reported sales in 


1956 of $134 million. 


The 57-year-old Gardner Company is a producer 
of paperboard and cartons for more than 1600 
important manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
merchants. Sales in 1956 were $36 million. For 
many years much of the paperboard used to make 
and package Diamond matches has been supplied 
by Gardner. Both companies depend on the same 
source of raw material—the forests. The products 


of both companies, although entirely 


ifferent, 


comngiensen each other: Diamond in molded pulp; 


ner in paperboard. 


Gardner's research has been responsible for many 


pioneering developments; Diamond's research 
made steady pro 


has 
toward full commercial utili- 


zation of wood fibers. The new corporation’s able 
management, specialized technicians and sales 
personnel will contribute materially to its growth. 


important facts about the new 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


Combined 1956 sales $170 million. 
Combined total assets $141 million, 
Combined working capital $52 million. 


A diversified business—approximately 47% of combined 
production in molded pulp and paperboard, 23% in retail 
yards and stores, 17% in matches and woodenware, 13% in 
lumber production and mill sales. 


11,000 employees in 17 manufacturing plants, 10 sawmills, 
88 retail stores and lumber yards. 


Acurrent $32 million expansion and modernization program. 
A dynamic growth potential in diversified forest products. 


es 


ee 
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Some Diamond Gardner Products: 


“Foodtainers'"® — 
molded pulp contain- 
ers for prepackaging 
meat and produce. 


Custom cartons— 
multi-colored pack- 
ages for over 1600 
customers in soap, t0- 
bacco, food, beverage, 
pharmaceutical and 
other industries. 


Ege cartons—molded 
pulp and paperboard 


retail containers for 
egg packers. 


Retail folding boxes. 


Corrugated shipping 


> containers. 


Disposable paper 
plates, pie plates and 
cake circles. 


Matches—all types of 
paper and wooden 
matches. 


Lumber — wholesale 


“and retail. 


“Neet-Heet"®—self- 
starting charcoal bri- 
quet packages. 


Woodenware — tooth- 
picks, clothespins, ice 
cream confection 
Sticks, etc. 


Paperboard—53% of 
150,000 tons annual 
capacity is used for 


> cartons and folding 


boxes, the remainder 
sold as paperboard. 





Containers for milk 
and dairy products, 
made by an affiliate. 


DIAMOND GARONER CORPORATION ¢ 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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for the balance of the mortgage after the 
foreclosed property has been sold. Says 
President Karl: “FHA has done wonder- 
ful things for housing. But in this pros- 
perous economy of ours, it is time that 
private enterprise took business away 
from Government. We can do the same 
job or a better one more effectively.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Naka-Darumi in Japan 

Japan's businessmen have a _ happy 
phrase to describe their resurgent econ- 
omy: Jimmu kieki—the biggest boom 
since the days of the legendary Emperor 
Jimmu, who founded the Japanese empire 
in 660 B.C. In five years the gross na- 
tional product zoomed 62.50% to $25 bil- 
lion annually, while industrial production 
jumped almost 100% to 219 on the 1934- 
36 index. But last week Japan had two 
somewhat more sober phrases to quote: 
naka-darumi, meaning pause, and oi-uchi, 
meaning a tightening. The pause in the 
boom had been brought about by the 
credit pinching of Finance Minister Hisato 
Ichimada to keep inflation from toppling 
the boom. 

Both naka-darumi and oi-uchi seemed 
to be exactly what the country needed. 
Japanese industry, which must import 
virtually all its raw materials, has been 
expanding faster than it could sell the 
manufactured goods on world markets, 
thus threw its vital balance of trade out of 
kilter tothe detriment of its entire econo- 
my. Through the second quarter of 1957, 
imports poured in at the rate of $5.1 bil- 
lion annually, 60% more than in 1956 and 
$2.4 billion more than the most optimistic 
estimate of exports. The drain on Japan's 
foreign-exchange reserves reduced ¢hem 
from $1.5 billion at the end of 1956 to 
$875 million last month (or to $270 
million, excluding frozen. debts and im- 
port contracts still to be paid). In ad- 
dition, home-front inflation has hiked the 
cost of living nine points since 1953, with 
a 5.2% rise in retail prices alone since 
last year. 

Tough Medicine. To tighten money, 
Finance Minister Ichimada asked Japan’s 
central bank to 1) hike its rediscount rate 
from 7.3% to 8.4%, 2) tighten up reserves 
of commercial banks to make loans harder 
to get, and 3) raise deposit requirements 
on import licenses from 5% to 35% of 
the shipment’s total value, thus immedi- 
ately tying up an estimated $40 million 
worth of importers’ funds. As a result, 
imports dropped an average $25 million 
monthly, were actually slightly behind 
currency-earning exports for the month 
of October. Moreover, inflation at home 
lost some of its steam. With the squeezing 
of bank loans, commodity traders were 
forced to unload their goods, and retail 
prices stopped climbing. 

All told, Japan's industrial production 
may drop as much as 10% this year as a 
result of the government's campaign. Yet 
few Japanese see signs that the credit 
pinch will push the economy into serious 
deflation. For one thing, Japan’s tradi- 
tionally thrifty industrialists have strong 
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Meet Edward Jennett, Division H 


banker for 
communications 


“Location” tours are an important part of 
Edward Jennett’s busy schedule. Many times 
his visits to customers away from The First 
National Bank of Chicago are desk confer- 
ences...but here you find him learning 
about the intricacies of a long-distance trans- 
mitting and receiving microwave relay system. 

You might wonder why such intimate de- 
tails would concern a banker whose job is 
financial assistance to communications and 
other great public utilities. 

But when a man is genuinely interested in 
serving a business he will learn a lot about it. 
And of his 27 years as a loaning officer at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, Edward J. 
Jennett has devoted 14 years to serving the 
power and communications field. 

Mr. Jennett is Vice-President of our bank 
and head of his Division. But he still spends 
many hours keeping in personal touch with 
the fields his Division serves. 

In this, Edward Jennett is typical of the 
men who staff each of our 10 Commercial 
Divisions. Each is a banking specialist in 
that group of industries with which his Di- 
vision works exclusively. His judgment is 
matured by years of experience in those in- 
dustries. Yet he is a constant student of their 
constant change. 

This is what can make our unique Divi- 
sional Organization unusually useful to you. 
It is why we invite you to talk about your 
needs with a man from The First—a banker 
who understands your business language. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 











The 
Most 
Amazin g 


Stock 
Market 


Amazing because it’s so big. 
Amazing because it’s so little known. 


We mean the “over-the-counter” 
market for stocks and bonds. The mar- 
ket where more than 40,000 issues are 
bought and sold. The market that runs 
the whole investment gamut—Gov- 
ernment bonds, bank and insurance 
company stocks, industrials with im- 
pressive divi- 
dend__ records, 
growth stocks, 
and outright spec- 
ulations. 

To many a sea- 
soned investor 
this market rep- 
resents the rich- 
est investment 
potential, the 
most frequently 
ceeriockad source of real opportunity. 

But where do you find it? 

Anywhere, everywhere. It’s a nation- 
wide network of thousands of dealers 
in big cities and small, thousands of 
dealers linked by phone and teletype 
negotiating among themselves to get 
the best possible prices for their cus- 
tomers. 


There’s more to this market of 
course, much more. 


And you'll find it in our brand new 
booklet, ““OvER-THE-COUNTER SECURI- 
tres: A NATIONAL MARKET.” 


It’s 48 pages long, answers all the 
questions most people ask about this 
market, and has thumbnail reviews of 
86 “‘over-the-counter’’ stocks carefully 
selected by our Research Department 
to meet various investment objectives. 
_ If you'd like a copy, just call, come 
in, or write— 

Department § -137 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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cash reserves to fall back on. While net 
orofits rose 23.1% between June and De- 
cember 1956, companies increased divi- 
dends by only 2.29% (to 14.1%), retained 
the bulk of their earnings. As for Ja- 
pan’s consumers, heavy savings from past 
years (12% of disposable income v. 7% 
in the U.S.) plus a near-record 371 mil- 
lion-bu. rice crop give them plenty of 
money to spend. Department store sales 
are up 23% for 1957 despite the credit 
pinch, and in one rice-rich village on the 
island of Shikoku in Southern Japan, 
the population of 300 families bought 
300 motorcycles, 300 electric washing 
machines, and five electric refrigerators 
last month alone. 

Austerity & Growth. Finance Minister 
Ichimada does not expect an overnight 
cure for Japan’s expansion troubles. Ja- 
pan’s international payments may actually 
wind up $400 million in the red by the end 
of fiscal 1958. But for fiscal 1959 he hopes 
to balance Japanese trade by boosting ex- 
ports to $3.1 billion while holding imports 
to $3.2 billion. Instead of leaping ahead 
by 10% to 20% each year, national in- 
come and industrial production may only 
grow 3% or 4% next year. Says Finance 
Minister Ichimada, who calls himself ‘a 
realistic optimist”: “Our keynote is aus- 
terity. There can be no improvement in 
living standards without growth. But sta- 
bility is lost if the foundations of growth 
are destroyed.” 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Geraldine Veronica (“Jerry”) Stutz, 
33, Vice president since 1955 of I. Miller 
retail stores, 17-store subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp., one of the world’s largest 
shoe companies, was named president of 
Henri Bendel Inc., swank Manhattan spe- 
cialty store with annual sales volume of 
about $5,000,000. She succeeds Ben Wil- 
lingham, General Shoe vice president on 
temporary loan to Bendel, who will re- 
main as director. Tall (5 ft. 6 in.), svelte 
(110 lbs.) and unmarried, Jerry Stutz 
was educated in Chicago's St. Scholastica 
convent school, won a dramatics scholar- 
ship to Mundelein College, where she 
switched to journalism, spent her spare 
time modeling for Chicago’s Marshall 


| Field & Co. After graduation she became 


assistant to the public-relations director 
of Chicago's fashion industry, in 1947 
joined Glamour magazine, where she de- 
veloped the accessories department and 
served as sportswear editor. In 1954 she 
moved to General Shoe’s newly acquired 


| I. Miller as fashion coordinator of the 


wholesale branch, next year was hired as 
general manager and vice president of Mil- 
ler’s retail operations by General Shoe 
Chairman W. Maxey Jarman, who was 
convinced that fashion rather than com- 
fort sold women’s shoes. Jerry Stutz 
showed such a fine eye for fashion that 
shoe sales rose 20%; she became one of 
industry’s highest-paid women, at an esti- 
mated $40,000 a year. 

@ Adrain Robert Fisher, 62, president of 
Johns-Manville Corp., largest U.S. manu- 





Mainichi Shimbun 
FINANCE MINISTER ICHTMADA 
The remedy pinched. 


facturer of asbestos and fireproofing ma- 
terials (1956 sales: a record $310,390,- 
381), was named chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer to succeed Leslie M. Cas- 
sidy, who retired. After graduating from 
Rutgers ('16) and working for two New 
Jersey manufacturers, he joined Johns- 
Manville in 1923 as superintendent of the 
asphalt-roofing department in its Wau- 
kegan, Ill. plant, soon moved to the man- 
agerial side as production executive, in 
1951 became president (a post he will re- 
tain). Since the end of World War II, the 
company has invested more than $200 
million in expansion, next year will open 
new plants in Oregon, California, Texas 
and Mississippi, partly on the strength of 
a 2% rise in sales so far this year. 





FASHION ARBITER STUTZ 
The shoe fit. 
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t has such a nice way with words... 
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he new, brilliant-action ROYAL! 


Never before has it been possible to get such impec- 
cable typing results with such speed and ease. And 
that spells money saved in any language. 

The new brilliant-action Royal sails through 
toughest typing jobs in a breeze—turns out crisp, 
book-like letters you’ll be proud to sign. 

The secret? A battery of really practical conven- 
ience features and engineering advances from a 
company renowned for typewriting know-how. 

So why try to run a modern business with old- 
fashioned typewriters when those antique models are 
worth so much in trade on new Royals. 

Call your Royal man for a demonstration and free 
trial. See how the amazing new Royal sels a new 
standard for standards. 


ROYAL standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





Only Royal offers Twin-Pak, 
the instant-changing ribbon 
that hands never touch, you 
never have to wind. 
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...the simplest copy method of all 


In and out in 4 seconds. That’s All-Electric copying speed and 
simplicity. And it’s yours only in “Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Ma- 
chines. This exclusive dry copying process eliminates all chemi- 
cals and negatives. You make quick copies by electricity alone 
for as little as 5¢ per copy. You get more facts faster, make faster 
decisions. Try it on letters, records, invoices, reports or other 
business information in your own office. See how much time and 
money All-Electric copying simplicity can save for you. Send 
coupon for details now. 








/ 

“Secretary” Copying Machine 5 
.. copies legal or letterhead 

size popers in just 4 seconds. 





Thermo-Fax 


tame 


4 /) copyine PRODUCTS 





* 
The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY 
are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn 

















| 
| | 
| Minnesota Mining & i] 
| Manufacturing Company | 
| Dept. HP-11187, St. Paul 6, | 
| Minnesota | 
| 
| Send full details on the time and money-saving THERMO-FAX "Secretary" Copying Machine. 
| 
| Nome_ | 
| Compony____ = -- | 
| 
Address 
| (2) eel 4 Zone State__ 
en — 
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Died. Wilhelm Reich, 60, once-famed 
psychoanalyst, associate and follower of 
Sigmund Freud, founder of the Wilhelm 
Reiclr Foundation, lately better known 
for unorthodox sex and energy theories; 
of a heart attack; in Lewisburg Federal 
Penitentiary, Pa., where he was serving a 
two-year term for distributing his inven- 
tion, the “orgone energy accumulator” 
(in violation of the Food and Drug Act), 
a telephone-booth-size device which sup- 
posedly gathered energy from the atmos- 
phere, could cure, while the patient sat in- 
side, common colds, cancer and impotence. 


Died. James (“Big Jim’) Campbell, 
62, tough but mild-mannered general sec- 
retary of Britain's 370,000-man National 
Union of Railwaymen; after a car collision 
(with a Russian truck) in which N.U.R. 
President Tom Hollywood, 54, was also 
fatally injured; in Stalingrad’s Defense 
Square (top British union officials were 
on a three-week tour of Russia). 


Died. George Wilhelm Herman Eman- 
uel Merck, 63, towering (6 ft. 5 in.) 
chairman (since 1949) and longtime pres- 
ident (1925-50) of Merck & Co., Inc., 
the. mass-producing drug and chemicals 
manufacturer that was launched as a 
pharmacy in Darmstadt, Germany in 
1668 by his ancestors (Time, Aug. 18, 
1952); of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
West Orange, N.J. Devoted to company 
activities, with an exuberant capacity for 
work, Merck directed the Government's 
wartime research on biological warfare 
built his company (last year’s ross 


+ $172.4 million) mostly on good will 


(“Medicine is for the people. It is not 
for the profits’). 


Died. James Edwin (Ted) Meredith, 
65, fleet-footed oldtime track champion 
who won fame at the age of 20 by setting 
a world record for the 80o-meter run at 
the 1912 Stockholm Olympic Games, later 
set the 440- and 88o-yd. records, also 
served as an income-tax-delinquent hunt- 
er; after long illness; in Camden, N.J. 


Died. Giuseppe di Vittorio, 65, burly, 
brawling boss of Italy's Communist Gen- 
eral Labor Confederation (CGIL) and 
onetime (1949-57) president of the party- 
line World Federation of Trade Unions; 
of a heart attack; while dedicating a new 
labor hall at Lecco, near Milan. Di Vitto- 
rio strongarmed his CGIL into an 8,000,- 
ooo-member postwar political powerhouse, 
saw it dwindle to 3,000,000, become well- 
matched by Italy’s free unions. Last year 
he publicly denounced the “intervention 
of foreign troops” in Hungary, was 
branded a “class collaborationist” and 
bounced from the WFTU presidency. 


Died. Henderson Lovelace Lanham, 69, 
U.S. Representative from Georgia since 
1947, who viewed himself as a “progres- 
sive without being a radical”; when his 
car collided with a train; in Rome, Ga. 
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General Electric says: 


“G-E Lamp users will keep getting more and more light... 
without adding fixtures or increasing lamps.” 


L. E. Wilson, plant 
engineer, Says: 


“G-E Lamps gave our plant a light level of 23 footcandles in 1943. 
By 1950 it was 30. Today it’s 40! And we’re using the same 
number of fixtures, the same number of G-E Lamps!” 


NE of the surest ways to get full 
O value for all your lighting costs is to 
use G-E Lamps exclusively. Then you know 
the lamps you are using are keeping your 
lighting system up to date because they 
contain the latest lamp improvements from 
General Electric research. Customers who 
have used the G-E 40-watt fluorescent 
lamp, for instance, are getting 30% more 
light today than they did in 1950—from 
the same fixtures, the same wattage. Across 
the board, today’s G-E Lamps give you 
more for all your lighting costs. General 
Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. T-117, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





“G-E Lamps have kept this lighting installation up to Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product 
date at no extra cost,” says L. E. Wilson of Cleveland 


corel Whar Boe tained creer == GENERAL @Q) ELECTRIC 
checks light level with H. D. Hanson, safety director. 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING COSTS 
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If You Want To 


STOP SMOKING 


Traffic Officer Tells How! 





Officer Edward Furmanek has been with 
the Chicago Police for over | ge 3 years. 
He says: “I tried Bantron. In just one 
week I had lost every desire to smoke. 
Today, if I ever feel any desire to smoke, I 
take a Bantron instead !”’ 


Here at last is a safe, new product, devel- 
oped at a great American University, that 
has helped thousands stop smoking. In 
a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal", scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 


And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nicotine 
in your arate which gives you a craving 
for tobacco. Now 
at drug stores Bantron 
without prescrip- 
tion. Price $1.25. BRAND 

Smoking Deterrent Tablets 
A Campana Product 


*Copies available to 
doctors on request. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Order by mail now! 





The Fascinating 


ANT PALACE 
A Living Wonder! 










a’ 'SB35"" 
Uae a2" 
$7.95 


plus 65 





Shipped anywhere in 


the U.S. the yoar ‘rownd! 


THE ANT WORLD, Dept. T 
7 1203 Stenyen St., 
m San Francisco 17, Calif. 











In the Money 


One year old last week, Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s $13.5 million The Ten Command- 
ments seemed certain of being the top 
money movie of all time. Already seen by 
almost 22 million moviegoers, the 3-hr. 
39-min. spectacle has grossed more than 
$29 million in only 917 theaters (a top 
hit can easily run in 15,000). The big 
money champion up to now, Gone With 
the Wind ($33.5 million since 1939), will 
soon be outdistanced. After some 40 
years of moviemaking. DeMille’s skilled 
old hand once again blends, to the pub- 
lic’s obvious liking, an unbeatable mix- 
ture of color, bigness, heroics, sex and 
oldtime religion. 


In the Can 


Hollywood got set for the holiday trade 
and the annual year-end scramble for Os- 
cars. Still in the can but ready for release 
are a batch of ambitious films with which 
cinemoguls hope to capture both cash 
and glory: 

@ David O. Selznick’s version of Heming- 
way’s A Farewell to Arms, starring Rock 
Hudson as the World War I American 
ambulance driver working with the Ital- 
ian army, Jennifer Jones as Catherine, 
the English nurse, and Vittorio DeSica 
as an Italian army officer. 

G Director David Lean’'s eye-filling The 
Bridge on the River Kwai, the story of a 
British officer (beautifully played by ver- 
satile Alec Guinness, ably supported by 
William Holden and Jack Hawkins) who 
builds a bridge for his Japanese captors, 
to restore his fellow prisoners’ self-respect, 
then helps destroy it. 

@ Warner’s Sayonara, an adaptation of 
James Michener’s novel about two Ameri- 
can veterans of the Korean war who mar- 
ry Japanese girls. The Americans: Marlon 
Brando and Red Buttons. 

@ 20th Century-Fox's Peyton 








Place— 





Guryness & HOLDEN 
Glory? 





Kru STANLEY 


Cash? 


murder, suicide and assorted sex activities 
distilled from Grace Metaliois’ bestselling 
novel, Stars: Lana Turner, Lloyd Nolan 
and flocks of New England townsfolk 
playing themselves. 

@ One possible late starter for 1957: 
Writer-Producer Paddy (Marty) Chayef- 
sky's high-voltage. low-budget (around 
$500,000) The Goddess, a hard-eyed 
look behind the rags-to-riches story of a 
Hollywood love goddess whose story re- 
sembles Marilyn Monroe's. Broadway-TV 
Star Kim (Bus Stop) Stanley, in her 
movie debut, is already being ballyhooed 
for an Oscar. 


In the Meantime 

While Hollywood hoards its brightest 
baubles (see above ), theater owners across 
the nation are fighting what Variety calls 
a “starved market” with a batch of for- 
eign imports. 

Last week close to 20 new European 
films were showing on U.S. screens—dnd 
not only in the “‘art houses” that normal- 
ly exhibit them. Hundreds of independent 
theater owners have decided that U.S. 
moviegoers will gladly jump the language 
barrier if they are promised plenty of 
sex on the other side. “Frankly carnal!” 
shout the extra-column ads. “Passion- 
driven she married the father to 
seduce the son!" And God Created Wom- 
an (“but the Devil invented Brigitte Bar- 
dot”) will probably be booked into no 
fewer than 4,000 U.S. movie houses 
largely on the strength of the heroine's 
moral weakness (Time, Nov. 11). 

Though most the foreign fare is 
currently unappetizing, some of it is not 
stale cheesecake. Gervaise (Continental), 
for instance, is a French adaptation 
of Emile Zola’s mighty diatribe against 
drink, L’Assommoir. The film comes so 
extravagantly praised and prized—it has 
won top awards at Venice, London and 
Tokyo—that U.S. moviegoers may find 
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ALUMINUM CHAIRS DESIGNED FOR THE ALCOA COLLECTION BY PAUL McCOBB. PHOTOGRAPHED BY BECKER-HOROWITZ 


There's a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow . . . where 
you and your young will take your ease in gay-hued chairs made of light, 
strong, carefree aluminum . . . cast, pressed or expanded in forms as 
pleasant to the eye as they are restful to the body . . . and upholstered in 
aluminum fashion fabrics that pluck their colors from the rainbow. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH 





This man is armed! 


He has all the facts and all the figures about his company at his fingertips . . . because Burroughs 
Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept puts them there, keeps them there! Yes, 
“live ammunition” to support his recommendations; to crystallize management decisions realistically. 


Every businessman in any size business—be he a top executive or trusted assistant— 
often faces moments of decision on which the welfare of the firm may depend. 

Moments when he must be armed with accurate, up-to-the-minute facts and figures— 
if his decision is to be a sound one. Figures on inventory, for example. On accounts 
receivable and payable. On sales. Production, Disbursements. Payroll. 
On every activity of his business that must be accounted for. 

And that’s the job of the Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine. Its advanced 
concept of Management Control can provide a comprehensive, consolidated 
picture of your current business operations at any time. 

Do you need faster facts, indisputable figures? The Burroughs Sensimatic and its 
guide plan of Management Control is your answer. Investigation costs nothing. Just 
call our nearest branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SES32an2¢ 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’”—Reg 











they have been built up for a letdown. 
The great realist who wrote the book had 
swallowed the lower depths of Paris like 
a huge, unwholesome oyster, and he vom- 
ited the city live and steaming onto his 
pages—a superbly revolting performance. 
But where the book was crude and power- 
ful, René Clément’s film is tasteful and 
selective, full of the very sort of literary 
chic that Zola’s novel was intended to 
attack. For all that, the film is a deeply 
impressive experience. Director Clément, 
who has scarcely made a reel worth 
watching since Forbidden Games, guides 
Maria Schell, as the doomed heroine, 
through a marvelously vital and various 
portrayal of a character almost as diffi- 
cult to bring alive as a door mat. But 


the strongest thing in the picture is the | 


deep, dark, peasant anger of old Zola. 
He shakes his fist from the grave, and 


shakes the audience like beans in a rattle. | 


The British have come through with a 
number of comedies. The Coldite Story 
(DCA) is a pretty example of Stiff Upper 
Lipmanship, Jolly Good Show Division. 
Broadly speaking, the script follows the 
facts as set down in the book by Major 
Patrick Reid, escape officer of a British 
contingent at Colditz Castle in Saxony, 
the most closely guarded of all Germany's 
P.W. camps. Escaping prisoners keep pop- 
ping off in all directions like clay pigeons, 
and the Germans keep shooting them 
down, but somehow hardly anybody gets 
hurt—the implication being that English- 
men are really too clever to get them- 
selves killed. As usual in this sort of 
thing, the Germans are all neck, the 
British all cheek, and the audience all 
ears for the next jeer at poor old jerry. 

How to Murder a Rich Uncle (Colum- 
bia), another British entry, is advertised, 
with a lead ballooniness characteristic of 
the production, as “a do-it-yourself pic- 
ture.” The idea, suggested of course by 
the success of Kind Hearts and Coronets, 
was to be killingly funny. but this time 
the whimsy is too flimsy. The rich uncle 
of the title (Charles Coburn) pays a visit 
to his nephew (Nigel Patrick), a spec- 
tacularly impecunious peer—long on tra- 
dition and short on port. Wouldn’t dream 
of “imposing” on his uncle for a loan. 
Heavens, no. Only decent thing to do is 
to murder the old boy. But every time 
the nephew baits a trap, who gets caught? 
The paying customer. 

Cabiria (Lopert) is the best of the 
Italian contributions, remarkable chietly 
in the story it tells. “Vieni qua,” says the 
famed Italian actor (Amedeo Nazzari). 
The shabby little streetwalker (Giulietta 
Masina) can hardly believe her ears, but 
she jumps into his flashy American car, 
and they drive to his villa, a californial 
creation on the Appian Way. “Where do 
you live?” he asks her idly, as she nibbles 
at caviar and lobster in his overpowering- 
ly seductive apartment. “Oh,” she answers 
him, dazed with all the magnificence and 
trying desperately to live up to it, “I'm 
not like the others. I never sleep under 
the aqueduct. I have a house of my own 
—everything! Even a thermometer!” He 
smiles tolerantly. Suddenly she begins to 
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FELLOW VISIONARIANS: Many of the world’s most 
advanced engineering ideas have been recorded on or with Keuffel & 
_ Esser Co. products. 7000 K&E products contribute to greater accuracy 


and precision ... save time, effort and money. 


Product in point: ALBANENE® Tracing Paper . . . substantially low- 
ers your operating costs. Albanene’s long-lasting and consistent trans- 
parency unites with the highest tear strength of any paper on the 
_market. Your original drawings stand up year after year under re- 
peated reproductions— without damage or loss of clarity. What you 
pay for stays in the paper! 





“asa KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. new York, Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, 
3. & Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 
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Winter Scene Pajamas 
For all the nights before 
Christmas and many nights 
thereafter...pajamas with a 
colorful feeling about them. 
The fine cotton fabric has a 
warm friendly touch. . .exclu- 
sive Permoflex® waistband 
assures perfect fit and com- 
fort. Winter Scene Pajamas 
make you feel good, look good. 
Good gift too! At your fa-— 
vorite store, $5.95. 














What’s your style... 


jazz, classics or pop albums? 


Here are the newest, 
the biggest, the best. 
Happy browsing! 


GLIeRe: Ilya MOUROMETZ 





Stokowski's superb interpreta- 
tion symphony ba 
on the life of a legendary Slavi 

folk hero. P8402 
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BERLIN 
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The magic of Bushkin's piano 
and orchestra in a dazzling per- 
formance of fifty immortal Irving 
Berlin hits. T911 


Ss 
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THE a 


WILDEST SHOW 
AT TAHOE 


Muis prima 


The actual recording of the Louis 
Prima-Keely Smith show that 
rocked Lake Tahoe.-Frantic, 
frenzied and tun, 


New high fidelity albums by 
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NAT “KING” COLE 
JUSTONE 9 ) 
nuns 


ft 
tae | 


le et 


(2) 
ja 


with orchestra condyotod Mytiilty Way 


Nat gently swings favorite bal- 






lads of a romance finished 
uite forgotten. Brightly 
backed by Billy May. w3903 


NORRIE PARA 


> : 
—fondon After 
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a, | 
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England's master of mood! Ultra 





romantic—strings, brass, wood- 
winds and the haunting “float- 
ing voice." T10052 





Shearing, all alone, does a little 
rhapsoc roaming. Inventive 
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HOLLYWOOD BOW: 
CONDUCTED BY F 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








NUTCRACKER SUITE 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 





Felix Slatkin 
wood Bow! Orche 


ful performances of two me 


tra in delight 


favorites. P84 


coros 





ynducts the Holly- 





cry. “But when I tell them about all this,” 
she sobs, “who’s going to believe me!’ He 
grandly scribbles a testimonial, and signs 
it. Somehow, after her taste of the finer 
things, life on the streets does not seem 
the same to the little whore. Nameless 
yearnings assail her. One day she joins a 
procession to a shrine of the Virgin. She 


falls to her knees and groans: “Holy 
Mother, help me to change my life.” 
The story has its pathos; but as the 


picture tells it, the tale is all too often 
merely pathetic. The fault lies chiefly with 
Director Federico Fellini, the brilliant 
creator of J Vitelloni, who has revived 
the bathetic excesses of La Strada with- 





GIULIETTA MASINA 
She never sleeps under the aqueduct. 


out its noble brutalities. As for Fellini's 
wife, Actress Masina, she gives, almost 
gesture for Chaplinish gesture, the per- 
formance that made her famous as the 
idiot girl in La Strada, It’s a case of the 
right part in the wrong picture. 


Current & CHOICE 

Pal Joey. A mildly anemic version of 
the full-blooded Broadway musical—but 
with Frank Sinatra supplying a strong jolt 
of the glamour vitamin (Time, Oct. 28). 

Les Girls. The most stylish movie 
musical of the year, with Kay Ken- 
dall, the most stylish comedienne the 
British have turned up in 30 years (TIME, 
Oct. 14). 

A Visit with Pablo Casals. A great 
cellist filling the screen with the tranquil 
luminosity of a mature art (Tre, Oct. 7). 

The Pajama Game. A bouncy, bawdy 
musical about congenial labor-manage- 
ment strife in a Dubuque nightwear fac- 
tory, with John Raitt and Doris Day 

(Time, Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe's high-powered 
Maria Schell, as a German doctor torn 
between Hitler's legions, to which she be- 
longs, and Tito’s partisans, who impress 

| her into their service (Time, Sept. 2). 
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Thompson power units heep 
Lulded missiles “on target”! 


















This is one of the Thompson 
“Muscles” built to help keep guided 
missiles “on target’ with uncanny ac- 
curacy. The self-contained auxiliary 
power plant shown here is only 15 
inches long yet it produces approxi- 
mately 10 horsepower in electrical and 
hydraulic energy. Power is supplied in 
quantities required by the missile. This 
power is used for operating the guid- 
ance controls, radar mechanism and 
intricate computing gear of the missile. 


100,000 Revolu- 
tions per minute! 
Yes, the tiny turbine 
wheel which you see 
here on the watch-size 
alternator, spins at the 
rate of 100,000 RPM 
..,. almost 1700 revolu- 
tions per second! It de- 
velopselectrical current 
andis partofavery small 
Thompson Products 
auxiliary power unit. 


| eet headlines tell of rocket- 
propelled guided missiles 
that soon may be able to travel 400 
miles high at 10,000 to 15,000 m.p.h. 

Now being built for guided mis- 
siles are hard-working Thompson 
Auxiliary Power Units. These busy, 
complex units supply “muscle” 
power for steering controls and 
intricate computing gear that guide 
the missile unerringly to its target, 
near or far. They also supply electric 
power for the “brains” of the mis- 
sile, its radar mechanism. 

Some of these Thompson 
“A.P.U.'s” can be slipped into your 
pocket; some are as big as an auto- 
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mobile engine. They range from less 
than one horsepower to 70 horse- 
power in output, and from a frac- 
tion of a minute to several hours in 
operating life. They can use a variety 
of propellants for fuel, Each Thomp- 
son Unit maintains its high accuracy 
at the extreme temperatures and ac- 
celerations encountered in missile 
flights. 

The many functions required of 
these units are blended into a com- 
pact, efficient package. Thompson 
“custom engineers” each model to 
meet specific requirements for our 
defense. 

Behind Thompson are 55 years 


Thompson "A. P. U.'s" are used in the U.S. Navy's “Terrier” 
missile made by Convair. Power units for other missiles are now 
in development by Thompson Products. 


of automotive, aircraft, mechanical 
and electronic experience. Thomp- 
son has the engineering skills and 
the laboratory, testing and manu- 
facturing facilities to solve complex 
scientific problems. Thompson 
Products, Inc., General Offices, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


p Thompson 
“PS Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIKCKAPT, 
MISSILE, ELECTRONIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMPONENTS. PACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES, 





Tender Realist 


A DeatH IN THE FAMILY 
—James Agee—McDowell, 
($3.95). 


This posthumous novel draws an ele- 
giac picture of an American scene that 
vanished scarcely a generation ago but 
already seems as remote as Eden. The 
story opens in Knoxville. Tenn. as the 
city dreams through a summer evening 
filled with the cry of locusts, an evening 
as calm as the shirtsleeved men watering 
their lawns in the gentle half-light. A 
streetcar makes its metallic groan on a 
curve and disappears trailing sparks like 
blue fireflies; chanting children play in 
the circling glow of a lamppost. And when 
it grows dark, there are more quiet stars 
in the sky than there will ever be again. 

This is the world of Jay and Mary 
Follet, and of their two small children, 
Rufus and Catherine. A few streets away 
live uncles and cousins and grandparents. 
A few miles out in the country is another 
solid cluster of relatives, and up in the 
timeless hills survive even more ancient 
progenitors. Safe, warm, sweet almost to 
the point of cloying, this is a world nour- 
ished on love, protected by kindness, 
impervious to small failures or vaulting 
ambition. It is shattered by the sudden, 
meaningless death of Jay Follet in an 
auto accident. 

Who Is God? There is an almost ant- 
like scurrying to repair this break in the 
ordered rhythms of life. Friends and rela- 
tions bring the offerings of their affection 
and experience; widowed Mary Follet, 
though splintering within, turns uncom- 
plaining to her God; her agnostic father 
rages as man always has against the work- 
ing of what seems blind chance. 

In this symphonic reconstruction of 
time past, there is a soloist: young Rufus 
Follet, who plays a lighthearted, vagrant 
air in counterpoint to the heavier orches- 
tration. Death, to Rufus, is scarcely more 
complex than the other riddles flung at 
him each waking day—the nagging puzzle 
of why he should not speak about the 
black color of a Negro maid’s skin; or 
why the older boys on their way to school 
solemnly ask his name and then go into 
fits of inexplicable laughter; or why a 
woman will suddenly become so very fat; 
or who is God. The boy’s sense of loss is 
inextricably mixed with a sense of exhila- 
ration, for “on this day everybody would 
treat him well, and even look up to him, 
for something had happened to him today 
which had not happened to any other boy 
in school, any other boy in town.” 

Great Promise. Just as for Jay Follet. 
death came suddenly in 1955 for Author 
James Agee, 45. Born in Knoxville, a 
graduate of Harvard, Agee spent 16 years 
as a writer on Fortune and Time, and 
during the last years of his life worked on 
the scenarios for such movies as The Afri- 
can Queen, The Quiet One, Face to Face 
(in which he also appeared in a bit part). 
With each of his few books—Permit Me 
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Novewist AGEE (tN “Face To Face”) 
For whom love survived death. 


Voyage (1934), a collection of poems 
published when Agee was scarcely out of 
college; Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 
(1941), an angry Depression report on 
sharecroppers in the Deep South; The 
Morning Watch (Time, April 23, 1951), 
his moving first novel—critics had been 
waiting the fulfillment of Agee’s great 
promise. This book, finished just before his 
death but not fully edited or polished, is 
close to that fulfillment. 

Certain scenes—the Follets watching a 
Charlie Chaplin movie, young Rufus vis- 
iting his great-great grandmother, a col- 
loquy between the child and darkness— 
are a near-marriage of prose and poetry. 





Mary & Upton SINCLAIR (CIRCA 1914) 
For whom the belle told. 


Agee had a unique way of looking at real- 
ity, unblinking and with the lens-precision 
of the movies he loved, yet gentle—the 
manner of a tender realist. His description 
of how the boy and his sister are led to 
see their father’s corpse in the coffin will 
linger with readers for a long time: 

“There it was, against the fireplace, and 
there seemed to be scarcely anything else 
in the room except the sunny light on the 
floor. It was very long and dark: smooth 
like a boat; with bright handles. Half the 
top was open. There was a strange, sweet 
smell, so faint that it could scarcely be 
realized. Rufus had never known such 
stillness. Their little sounds, as they ap- 
proached, vanished upon it like the infini- 
tesimal whisperings of snow, falling on 
open water. There was his head, his arms; 
suit; there he was. . . He saw him much 
more clearly than he had ever seen him 
before; yet his face looked unreal, as if 
he had just been shaved by a barber.” 

There are occasional sentences so strung 
with subsidiary clauses that they clank by 
like a slow freight in the Louisville & 
Nashville yards, and some of the family 
conversations contain too much of the 
truth of total recall. Yet the book thrusts 
and pulses with the joy of existence. It is 
a prayerful celebration of the truth that 
love can outlast death. 


Uppie's Goddess 


Southern Bette (407 pp.) — Mar 
Craig Sinclair—Crown ($5). ‘i 


Mary Craig Kimbrough Sinclair, 74, is 
probably the only woman still living in 
the U.S. who can claim to have been de- 
scribed as “svelte” by Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis. Hers is a truly romantic as well as 
a wonderfully goofy story—the memoirs 
of a Southern belle who married a notori- 
ous radical. It is husband Upton Sinclair 
for whom the belle has now told all, and 
her revelations carry his strangely senti- 
mental imprimatur (“My Southern belle 
remembers tenderly those dear dead days 
. . »). The book, irresistible to students 
of U.S. life and manners, is the story of 
Mary’s life with Sinclair, that strange, 
admirable, preposterous figure of a van- 
ished America—a man with every gift 
except humor and silence. 

Hookless Future. “I was born in the 
midst of vast cotton plantations,” Mary’s 
story begins, and things “were about as 
they had been during the days of slavery.” 
Ashton Hall—the Kimbrough place close 
to the Jefferson Davis house on the Gulf 
Coast near Biloxi—featured all the regu- 
lation black nannies and the beaux whose 
only weakness was the bottle. A gallant 
gentleman named Jerome Winston was 
Mary’s fiancé. Alas, there came the day 
when Daddy, old Judge Kimbrough, pro- 
nounced the terrible words; “Jerome Win- 
ston is not worthy of the love of my little 
daughter.” Before the question of just 
what was wrong with poor, unspeakable 
Jerome can be answered, the narrative 
moves to New York. 

In the heart of Yankeeland, where 
Mary Craig Kimbrough went to Miss 
Finch’s school in Manhattan, all sorts of 
things other than magnolia hung heavy 
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The amazing Simpla-Key . .. makes 
Victor’s Automatic Printing Calculator as 


simple to operate as an adding machine! 


Before you buy any calculator, or adding ma- 
chine, see this Victor. You merely flick the Simpla- 
Key, put the figures in as you would write them 
. .. the rest is automatic! There is no other such 
combination of speed, ease and simplicity in the 
calculator field. And you can buy this Victor 
Automatic Calculator for less than $6.50 per week. 
Your nearest dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages— 
under Victor in the adding machine section. 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill., Victor-McCaskey Ltd., 
Galt, Ontario, Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, 
Business and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 
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He goes down to the sea in ships, 
does business in great waters. 

But no longer is the Navy con- 
fined to the sea’s surface. It plumbs 
the depths, ranges through the skies, 
penetrates outer space. Its labora- 
tories, even a thousand miles inland, 
are nautical battle stations. 

Research by the Navy, and by 
the industries which serve it, antici- 
pates tomorrow’s needs. Among the 
industrial leaders contributing to 


that research and translating Navy 
needs into production realities, are 
eight companies of the GPE Group. 

Typical of the significant con- 
tributions by GPE companies are 
Librascope’s computers and anti- 
submarine devices . . . GPL’s auto- 
matic bombing and self-contained 
navigation system for the Martin 
Seamaster . . . Griscom-Russell dis- 
tillation equipment on every class of 
ship including nuclear powered 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 





craft. An indication of Askania’s, 
Kearfott’s and Link Aviation’s in- 
volvement is given in the adjoining 
column. 

Many GPE Group products 
serve vital defense needs today. The 
scientific advances they embody will 
one day benefit everyone. 


a] CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES © Askania Regulator * GPL « Graflex * Griscom-Russell 
Hertner Electric * Kearfott * Librascope « Link Aviation + Pleasantville Instrument « Precision Technology * Shand and Jurs * Simplex Equipment + Strong Electric 

















“Portrait of The Future” is the well- 
chosen motto of this submarine. States U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings: “The Albacore 
will long be remembered as the pioneer de- 
sign for flying under water.” Albacore's revo- 
lutionary piloting technique was conceived 
and produced by Askania, a GPE company. 





Link Aviation provides still another 
glimpse into the future with its F-11-F Flight 
Simulator in which pilots of the supersonic 
Tiger pre-experience flight conditions and 
maneuvers, “log” priceless familiarization | 
time. Also “shipping out” with the Navy Air | 
Arm is Kearfott, providing 400-cycle compo- 
nents for both planes and guided missiles. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so effec- 
tive in anticipating and meeting the 
needs of the Navy, serve with equal effec- 
tiveness other fields such as: 

Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 
Aviation 
Chemical and Petroleum 

Marine 

Motion Picture and Television 

Paper, Printing and Textile 

Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describing 

the work of The GPE 

Group, write to: GENERAL ‘7 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. | 
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| an invitation 
| White House and the attention of the 


| door. “Goddess!” 


in the air, notably suffragists, single-taxers 
and Socialists. It was a Red dead sea full 
of poor fish dreaming of a hookless fu- 
ture. The biggest catch in it was Upton 
Sinclair, most renowned of muckrakers, 
whose novel The Jungle had assaulted the 
citadels of the Chicago meatpackers with 
the near-violence of a near-vegetarian. 
The book had been intended as an attack 
on porkpacking capitalists; actually it 
made the U.S. not sick of capitalism but 
leery of canned meat. “I aimed at the 
public’s heart. and by accident I hit it 
in the stomach,” Crusader Sinclair sadly 
acknowledged. But The Jungle won him 
to Theodore Roosevelt's 


Kimbroughs. 

American Romantics. Mother Kim- 
brough met him at a Michigan health 
farm—he was devoted to shredded wheat 
—and she promptly decided that he was 
a gentleman “despite those clothes.” He 
was not very tall, but his eyes were blue. 
Unhappily, he was married. Still, Mary 
and Sinclair developed an intellectual sort 
of friendship, and in his circle she began 
to meet Fascinating People. There was 
Anarchist Emma Goldman, who was apt 
to throw vases (filled) at her lover. There 
was Sinclair Lewis, who sort of absent- 
mindedly squeezed Mary's knee under a 
Greenwich Village tablecloth. There was 
a young poet called George Sterling— 
given to flowing tie and knickerbockers, 
a great sonneteer after the first 14 lines— 
who once knocked on Mary’s apartment 
said he, and dropped 
on one knee. 





In time, she became not Sterling's but | 
Upton Sinclair's goddess. After a messy | 


divorce from his first wife, Sinclair mar- 
ried his belle in 1913. Mary Sinclair still 
regards it as a matter for wonder that a 


| granddaughter of the Confederacy should 


have latched onto a radical like Upton. 
In this wonder lies the secret of the book's 
charm. She never seems to realize that 
the romanticism of early Socialism and 
that of the Old South were akin. How- 
ever different the windmills they were 


| tilting at, both Mary and Upton were 


American romantics. Besides, most social 
reformers are dedicated snobs (Upton 
himself, claiming kinship with the Duch- 
ess of Windsor, wrote a series of articles 
about her folks). 

Freud to Fission. The rest of the book 
is a wife's-eye view of Upton Sinclair's 
career, written in a mincing, exclamation- 
pointed style that sustains the author's 
fond boast of having been the first stu- 
dent ever to gain a grade of too in Eng- 
lish at the Mississippi State College for 
Women. Though Mary Sinclair loyally 
supports her husband's politics, there is 


| a recurring refrain that goes something 
| like: “I told Uppie not to do it, but he 


wouldn’t listen and so he was arrested 
again.” Sinclair fought John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. by picketing his Wall Street 
offices in crape. He bugled for milk, vege- 
tarianism, Prohibition. Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Yet even a New York Socialist 
leader said: “Sinclair is an ass.” And 
he never really wrote very well. After a 





Author, lecturer, 
feature writer, Mr. 
Leonard Berry is 
Educational Director 
for the National Re- 
tail Credit Associa- 
tion. A constant 
traveller, he recently 
took a 4,000-mile business trip in 
his new Rambler. What pleased him 
most? The “smooth, easy riding!” 
He says: 
“INCREDIBLY SATISFACTORY 


MILEAGE” 
"The car ran beautifully... 


Leonard Berry 


“steady and solid at sixty 


... incredibly satisfactory 
mileage on gasoline. The 
reclining seats were a real 
delight. Always before when 
Mrs. Berry was driving she 
had the seat far forward, 
thus I was cramped for leg- 
room. With Rambler, we 
simply let one seat down 
and off to a sweet-——-if 
brief sleep!" 


For '58—everything’s new but the 
record Rambler economy! All-new 
jet stream styl- 
ing, 4-beam 
headlights, 
pushbutton 
transmission. 
Get the best of 
both: American — Pushbutton Driving 
big car room and comfort, European 
small car economy and handling 
ease. See it at your Rambler, Nash 
or Hudson dealer, now! 











HE NEW PRESIDENTIAL ROOM 
i is at the Mayflower offers dining 
in a gracious manner. The Hotel 
is distinguished for rooms, mod- 
ern conveniences, excellent con- 
vention facilities. Near everything, 
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MAYFLOWER 


Connecticut Avenve 
at Desales Street 
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with a 


YODER 
ELECTRIC-WELD 
TUBE MILL 


One of the fastest... and one of the least 
expensive . . . methods of making steel 
tubing is with a Yoder Electric- Weld 
Tube Mill. The Yoder method eliminates 
the need for time-consuming heat treat- 
ments and costly conditioning furnaces 
for most tube needs. Scrap losses, too, 
are far lower than any other method... 
usually less than 2%. 


The Yoder Type-M Mill shown above is 
operated by one man and a helper. Coiled 
strip on this mill is continuously cold- 
roll formed, welded and cut to required 
lengths in a matter of seconds... at 
speeds up to 340 f.p.m. The quality of 
the resulting tube is constantly better 
than the requirements of commercial 
standards. This is one of many reasons 
why manufacturers and users of tubing 
the world over are using more Yoder 
mills than all other makes combined. 


If your business requires pipe and tub- 
ing, ferrous or non-ferrous, in sizes from 
\4-inch up to 26-inch diameter, Yoder 
can supply the engineering service and 
machines to produce it faster and better 
for less! For complete details, write for 
the Yoder Tube Mill Manual. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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| rejected 





manuscript, according to one 
anecdote, Mary said sadly: “Why can’t 
you seem to use the right words?” 
Uppie’s fight against the world was 
honorable, but his “industrial democracy” 
is as dead Eugene 


as Debs. His main 
battle—against poverty—was won not 


really by his Socialist martyrs but by the 
capitalist villains. Nowadays, the Sinclairs 
live in Monrovia, Calif. and at 79 Uppie 
is as convinced as ever that he is a power 
in human affairs. He notes proudly that 
he is the author of three million books 
and pamphlets “flowing into every coun- 
try in the world.” He keeps up the old 
reformer’s unreformed habit of issuing 
letters-to-the-editor on every subject 
from Freud to fission. He is never dis- 
couraged, but even if he were, says Mary, 
there is always Bernard Shaw's consoling 
thought to the effect that Jesus 
failed. 

How will the world get along without 
Upton Sinclair? Mary wondered about 
that once. But, said the Sinclair doctor 
reassuringly: “You should be wondering 
how Heaven could get along with him.” 


The Tohu-Bohu Kid 


RELIGION AND THE Reset (338 pp.J— 
Colin Wilson—Houghton Mifflin ($4). 


even 


Little more than a year ago, the name 
of self-taught Colin Wilson, then 25, got 
on British intellectuals’ lips; today, it gets 
on their nerves. The critical cheers that 
greeted The Outsider turned to catcalls 
upon sight of its sequel, Religion and the 
Rebel. Flicked the Daily Express’s Nancy 
Spain: “If civilization needs a new proph- 
et, it will take more than the Boy Colin.” 

It was not the Boy Colin's latest book 
alone that accounted for the waspish no- 
tices. Since success plucked at his turtle- 
necked sweater, Author Wilson has re- 
vealed a bumptious streak of humorless 
self-importance: “I am the most serious 
man of our age.” Early this year, the most 
serious man of our age proved that life can 
be dangerous for an Outsider inadvertently 
caught indoors (Time, March 4). His girl 
friend's father nearly scrambled the egg- 
head with a horsewhip after bursting in on 


| the cozy couple with some gaslit stage 


dialogue: “Aha, Wilson, the game is up!” 


With this volume, Wilson’s game of 


intellectual hooky is certainly up. The 


| 


book is a sequence of unblinking non 
sequiturs, half-fashioned logic and firm 
disregard for the English language. The 
merit of The Outsider was that it brought 
fresh insight to such diverse figures as 
Shaw and Hemingway, Van Gogh and 
T. S. Eliot, by casting them in the role of 
questing near-metaphysicians at the bed- 
side of modern man. The tragic dilemma, 
as Wilson developed it, was that the Out- 
sider had outdistanced the comforting il- 
lusions of everyday society while falling 
short of the luminous serenity of God. 
The promise of The Outsider’s sequel 
was that it would explore “my ideas about 
a new religion.”” The promise has not been 
kept. Instead, Wilson offers another hodge- 
podge of Outsiders—Rilke, Rimbaud, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Jacob Boehme, Pascal, 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





STANDARD CONTROL 
COMPONENTS FOR 
FULL THREE-PHASE SAFETY 


The chief designing engineer of a promi- 
nent machinery builder says, “‘As ma- 
chines become more automatic, electric 
motors become a more integral part of 
machines and any trouble with motors 
can prove unbearably expensive in down- 
time and repair expense. We believe it 
foolish to chance motor burnouts avoid- 
able with three-coil overload relays, 
especially since standard components 
now available provide such protection 
with no panel crowding om so little 
extra cost.” 

Only Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
standard control components provide 
this protection. For complete design 
data, write on your company letterhead 
for Pub. EE120, “Panel Builders Hand- 
book’’. No charge or obligation. 
CUTLER-HAM MER, Ine., 1308 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE HOTEL OF THE AMERICAS 


qimerica na 


BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





Swedenborg, Kierkegaard, Toynbee, et al. | 


When he does not have his avant-garde 
up, Wilson sounds suspiciously like Nor- 
man Vincent Peale: “It is not original sin 
that keeps man unaware of his own god- 
hood, but his failure to connect himself 
with his own powerhouse.” 

The only powerhouse with which Colin 
Wilson has been visibly connected is the 





London Daily Express 
CoLIn WILSON 
Egghead, scrambled. 


reading room of the British Museum. The 
obsessive idea he picked up there be- 
longed to a previous chair-warmer at the 
same establishment, Bernard Shaw. It is 
that the Life Force makes everything 
make sense. Presumably this is the sense, 
if any, of Wilson's conclusion: “If life did 
not pervade space and time, the universe 
of matter would be toku-bohu, complete 
chaos.” As for the present state of Colin 
Wilson’s mind and thought—tohu-bohu. 


Mixed Fiction 


House oF Lies, by Francoise Mallet- 
Joris (311 pp.; Farrar, Straus & Cuda- 
hy; $3.75), is a novel with a curiously 
old-fashioned, even Gothic air. An old, 
wealthy brewer is slowly dying of heart 
disease in a provincial Belgian town. 
Around him hovers a cluster of relatives 
who live for nothing more than the huge 
fortune they hope to slice. Only one 
person cares nothing for his money—an 
illegitimate daughter whom he has ac- 
knowledged, taken into his home and edu- 
cated, Anything but original as a plot— 
but Author Francoise Mallet-Jor‘s, still 
only 27, has already proved (The Red 
Room, Time, July 16, 1956) that she can 
reach elbow-deep into suppressed human 
feelings and dredge up more than enough 
to fill out her simple framework. She 





writes about her heavy provincial coun- | 


trymen with the tough sureness of a Bel- 
gian farmer calculating the points of a 
work horse. 


As the story develops, it gradually 
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and the only 
magazine 
made like 


a fine book 


gorron: Bruce Catton, 1954 Pulitzer Prize Winner 
SPONSORS: The Society of American Historians and 
The American Association for State and Local History 


MERICAN 
ERITAGE 


. . . the magazine of history in book form 


FOR AS LITTLE AS $10.95, A GIFT THAT GROWS IN MEANING THROUGH THE YEARS 


A wonderful gift for a whole family—six 
handsome books about every American’s 
richest inheritance: the history of his land, 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Captures in words and 
pictures the men and their deeds, the women 
and their spirit, the ideas, inventions, art, 
battles, flubs and fun that have built the 
U.S.A. we know. 

THE CRITICS ARE UNANIMOUS: “AMERICAN HERITAGE 
is the most consistently readable and reliable 
source of information 





about our past to 
which any family can subscribe... . “A 
Christmas gift that’s certain to evoke the 
“2. . “A wonderful gift to a 
..» “By far the most inter- 
esting and strikingly beautiful magazine pub- 
lished in this country.’’* . . . “I find in it 
more to interest me, more attractively pre- 
sented, than I find in the pages of any other 
periodical.”’ . . . “A rich blend of good 
story-telling, vivid historical fact and fine 
color pictures,’’* 

FINE BOOKS—but so modestly priced that a 
year’s subscription costs little more than you 
might expect to pay for a single volume. 
A unique publishing concept, AMERICAN 


ahs and ohs 
whole family 








2 PRESENTS IM ONE PACKAGE! A magnificent big (114 x 2 feet) full-color reproduction 


—of the famous Gabric 
your name... 





HERITAGE is a magazine in book form, regu- 
Jarly bringing you the American past in 
rich, true detail. In just over three years, 
this refreshingly different periodical has 
gained over 250,000 subscribers. Of these, 
50,000 received their subscriptions as 
Christmas gifts. 


SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVE 6 BOOKS A YEAR. E.very issue—case- 
bound between beautiful, durable board 
covers, 844" x 11", 112 pages—contains 14 
varied articles by writers whose names you'll 
recognize and respect, plus 25 or more full 
color pages of old prints, maps and photo- 
graphs, art treasures and unusual Americana 

. with no advertising to intrude. A sub- 
scription makes a wonderful gift—‘‘an ideal 
present to give to the person who has every- 
thing. No one has ever had anything like 
this.’”* “just the thing to send, for 
Christmas, to that person for whom you are 
seeking the unusual.’”* 





*Sterling North, N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun ¢ 
*Carl Victor Little, Houston Press + "Nashville Banner 
* 4Chicago Sun-Times + *7. Donald Adams, Naw 
York Times + *Time Magazine + *Detroit News + 
SChicago Tribune 


intended for framing 


‘atton Map of America, drawn in 1600... plus a handsome gift card, bearing 
will accompany the first issue of each subscription and arrive in time for Christmas. 
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* — LOW CHRISTMAS RATES SAVE YOU $5.20 ON Ist SUBSCRIPTION—$6.75 ON EACH ADDITIONAL! * 
K Single issues of AmEnICAN HERITAGE sell in bookstores for $2.95 each .. . or $17.70 for a year's 6 issues. | ® 
* This special Christmas offer entitles you to one 1-year subscription for $12.50 (for yourself or as a gift) ke 
a . and additional subscriptions for only $10.95 each * 
$e AMERICAN HERITAGE, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y * 
- Please send 1-year subscriptions in my name starting with the special Christmas issue, to the people 
whose names and addresses I have listed on a separate sheet of paper which I am enclosing. Lunder- = ® 
* stand the following rates apply: $12.50 for the year (6 issues) for the first subscription, and $10.95 
for each additional subscription: (1 subscription—$12.50; 2  subscriptions—$23.45; 3 subscriptions 
* = $34.40, ete.) * 
* 0 1 ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 0) PLEASE BILL ME AFTER CirRisTMAS * 
* MY NAME * 
* * 
* ADDRESS. * 
* city ZONE___STATE * 
* 4803 * 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





How a car maker profits from this 


600 MILE PRODUCTION LINE 


Automobile axles from Ohio, like 
these being loaded into this Erie 
boxcar, arrive daily at an assem- 
bly plant 600 miles away. Tim- 
ing is all-important because train 
schedules must mesh with pro- 
duction schedules to feed the fast- 
paced assembly line. 


This manufacturer (and there are 
others) knows he can rely on the 
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INDIANAPOLIS, 





PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI 











JERSEY CITY 
NEW YORK’ 


Erie to deliver the goods—to 
§ 

licerally function as a dependable 

part of his production line. 


There’s money saved here— 
reduced costs in inventory, ware- 
housing and handling. This is an 
Erie specialty — progressive, 
dependable service to help 
modern business and industry 
operate more efficiently. 


Krie @ 


ailroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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begins to dawn on the simple heroine that 
what her father feeds on is power. Having 
used her to put away her drunken and 
embarrassing mother, he proposes, in ef- 
fect, to buy his daughter's regard on his 
deathbed by offering her all he is worth. 
Not too bright, surrounded by the old 
man’s covetous relatives, and wanting 
only peace and marriage to a weak-willed 
young man she has fallen in love with, 
Alberte knows only that she must escape 
the maze of greed that threatens to trap 
her. Refusing her father’s money, the 
young innocent rushes to her lover, who 
promptly walks out on her when he hears 
of her incredible folly in spurning a for- 
tune. The book’s prevailing color is grey; 
no touch of humor is added to lend pal- 
atability to its provincial harshness. The 
rewards lie in a firm, penetrating style, 
a relentless storyteller’s determination to 
pursue the shabby impulses of humanity 
even if they lead to tragedy. 


PemBerTOn Ltpo., by Anthony Glyn 


| (376 pp.: Dial; $3.95), suggests that the 





British, who once acquired an empire in 
what has been called a fit of absent- 
mindedness, are now writing novels about 
its loss in the same detached, faintly sur- 
prised style. Anthony Glyn, 35, is by 
heredity both an empire builder, with 
ancestors in the Canadian hinterland and 
personal service as an apprentice planter 
in British Guiana, and a novelist: his 
grandmother Elinor set the century's 
early decades aflame with Three Weeks. 
Grandson Glyn has written an insider's 
account of the last outposts. 

The setting: a fictional British island 
called Natividad, home of Pemberton 
Ltd., one of those British family colonial 
companies for which the only near paral- 
lel in the U.S. could be found in Hawaii's 
Big Five. It is rich, it produces sugar, but, 
like empire itself, it is running down. The 
only man who has faith in Pemberton 
Ltd.’s future js the villain of the piece— 
Major Justin Pemberton, the board chair- 
man, a London clubman who hopes that 
blue blood will write off the red ink. He 
pays the sugar workers 7¢ an hour and 
his cousin Hugo (who works for him as 
a plantation assistant) a miserly £500 
a year. The novel tells, in company-report 
detail, about sensitive Hugo’s triumph 
over his tradition-stuffed cousin. Hugo's 
achievement is to liquidate Pemberton 
Ltd., put his tropical gear in mothballs 
and begin a career as a writer among the 
treacherous tribesmen of literary London. 
About halfway through the book, many 
readers will yearn for Grandma and the 
old tiger skin. 

Still, Author Glyn’s novel can be sa- 
vored for its let’s-not-look-back-in-anger 
humor as well as for its documentary 
value. The really interesting thing about 
the novel is a sort of sad young man’s 
theory that the sun never sets on any- 
thing but the British Empire. The book 
jacket is appropriately decorated with 
photographs of a bowler hat and brief- 
case. The bowler hat of respectability 
may well bear more heavily on the Brit- 
ish head than the pith helmets of the past. 
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| THE STORY BEHIND THE STOR 


Boeing B-52 pilot, low on fucl, transmits interrogating radar 
signal in random search for tanker. High-powered signal has 


extremely long range. 


Triggered by bomber’s signal “ 
matically transmits coded signal “B”. B-52 is then able to identify the tanker 


", tanker plane’s Sperry radar beacon auto- 


and determine its exact range and bearing. 


Midnight rendezvous in mid-air is kept after bomber decodes range and bearing from tanker signal. Bomber takes on 600 gallons of fuel a minute. 


CODED RADAR BEACON 
GUIDES B-52 TO JET TANKER 


Mid-air refueling of Strategic Air 
Command long-range bombers at 
night, in foul weather or in combat is 
no easy job. Bombers and tankers may 
be hundreds of miles apart. 

How to bring them together without 
alerting the enemy? The answer is the 
Sperry-developed, high-power coded 


radar device, the APN-69. In quantity 
production for some time, it enables 
thirsty bombers to pinpoint the posi- 
tion of fuel-laden tankers with hairline 
precision. 

This remarkable device is of great 
assistance to the refueling tanker, 
helping it to double, even triple, the 


radius of SAC’s striking power and ex- 
tending greatly the range of other U. S. 
Air Force tactical and strategic missions. 

Achievements like this explain why 
Sperry plays a leading part in many of 
the stories behind today’s headlines pro- 
claiming new breakthroughs in aviation 
technology. 


SPER RY zs COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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ni nade 
possi erience 
and fine cf have 
long made Ro the 
world’s largest pre of ready- 
to-install power packages for 
airplanes. 









AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





Main Plant and Headquarters: Chula Vista, 
Calif. © Plant; Riverside, Calif. * Assembly 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 










Rohr has long built and is building complete 
power packages for most of America’s 
leading commercial and military airplanes. 





GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 
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he olesonves 
to cal ov 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase 

& Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
| fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
| America than any other brand! 














MISCELLANY 


Chips Are Down. In Chicago, Donald 
J. Dalman, 40, was sentenced to three 
years in jail for writing phony checks on 
a check-writing machine he won in a 
poker game, 





Overdrive Test. In Bellflower, Calif. 
Truck Driver Lon F. Allen, 27, explained 
why he tried to run over a highway pa- 
trolman: “I wanted to prove I was not 
afraid of a policeman.” 


Mind Cure. In Atlanta, taking a tol- 
erant view of the bigamy charge against 
Jackson L. Langford, 96, the solicitor 
general said that he probably got mixed 
up through “just being absent-minded.” 


Horse Winner. In Minot, N. Dak., 


| when a riderless horse ran into Warren 


Melby’s 1957 Chevrolet cab at a main 
intersection, the cab suffered $400 dam- 


| ages, the horse a leg cut. 


C.P.A.? In Los Angeles. Model Virginia 
De Lee, 21, won a divorce after testifying 
that when she asked her husband why he 
didn’t get a job, he slugged her ‘and told 
me to mind my own business.” 


Proportional Representation. In Hia- 


| leah, Fla., Mayor Henry Milander indig- 


nantly denied rival politicos’ claims that 
he fixes $5,000 worth of traffic tickets a 
month, said he fixes less than $500 worth 
a month. 


Perfectionist. In Keokuk, Iowa, after 
Service Station Attendant Dewayne Gray, 
22, serviced a customer's car, getting it in 
tiptop shape, he grabbed $229 from the 
cash register, climbed into the car and 
drove off in it. 


Heir-Tight. In Omaha, Ignatius Lut- 
gen, 63, separated from his wife a year 
after their 1929 marriage, finally sought 
and got an annulment, explained: “I 
didn’t want her to get my social security.” 


Market Crash. In San Bernardino, 
Calif., as he and a sherifi’s officer chased 
a burglar through his supermarket, Own- 
er Charles R. Barmlett drew a careful 
bead on the thief, fired his revolver, 
wounded the deputy in the thigh, 


Occupational Therapy. In South 
Shields, England, after a juvenile court 
sent a 16-year-old petty thief to a psy- 
chiatrist in the hope of finding out what 
made him steal, the doctor reported that 
the boy had swiped $2.80 during the 
consultations. 


Self-Conviction. In Versailles, France, 
Red Cross Worker Maryvonne Daniel 
50, married for 27 years, complained to 
her husband that “other girls are freer 
than I am; they are widows or divorcees,” 
was sentenced to eight years in jail for 
trying to attain widowhood by starting a 
fire while husband Joseph was asleep. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL WAY 


At least 4° of the 2614" clear inside depth 
must be left unoccupied to allow working 
space, reducing filing capacity to 2214”. 





THE SUPER-FILER WAY 


Entire 263,” inside depth is usable 
because automatic swing-front drawer 
provides necessary working space. 


...less to operate 





than any first-grade rigid front file 


In Super-Filer you get, not just a 
filing cabinet, but a better, faster, 
space-saving method of handling 
business records. 


Because of its exclusive swing-front 
drawer and V-angle spread, Super- 
Filer gives you more payload per 
dollar invested than any first-grade 
rigid front file . . . cuts operating 
time in half. 


But that’s just part of the story... 
Super-Filer saves valuable floor 
space, too. Each drawer contains 
18 per cent more usable filing space 
than conventional files. And two 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT © SHELVING * PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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5-drawer Super-Filers contain as 
much payload as three 4-drawer 
rigid front files . . . yet stand only 
4%” higher. That's why we say 
Super-Filer can pay for itself in 
space saving alone. 


Sounds incredible, doesn't it? 


Make us prove it! Our representa- 
tive will be happy to show you why 
Super-Filer is first choice of Ameri- 
can business. Telephone your 
nearest GF dealer or branch office, 
or write for descriptive folder. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. T-67, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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Rushing the Rushes to Hollywood 


via Air EXpress with extra-fast door-to-door delivery! 


From real-life locations .. . in a ghost town or coastal 
cafe...a producer speeds his exposed film to Holly- 
wood for processing every day. Are the “rushes” ready 
to be exhibited? Or are expensive re-takes to be made? 
The answers must be known without loss of time — 
or precious film. Result ... top producers give four-star 
rating to Air EXpress, the only complete door-to-door 
air shipping service to thousands of cities and towns! 


If saving time means saving important money in your 
business too, then Air EXpress is also your answer. For 
Air EXpress expedites your shipping operations — 
safely. It gives you speed in the air, speed door-to-door, 
plus a signed receipt at both ends. It gives you overnight 
delivery, with 10,212 daily flights on America’s sched- 
uled airlines, 13,500 trucks (many radio controlled), a 


nationwide private wire system, a personnel of 42,000. 
Yet Air EXpress is inexpensive; for instance, a 15 
Ib. shipment from Reno to Hollywood costs only $3.71 
with Air EXpress — $1.94 less than any other complete 
air shipping method. Explore all the facts. Call Air 
EXpress. 


AUR PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS...division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











DEWARS 


_ White Label’ 


a and ANCESTOR 
LY §COTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 


a wee bit 0’ Scotland in a bottle! 


iw 
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Dewar Highlande1 


o/ 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 





Now! The one cigarette in tune with America’s taste! 


Hit Parade has all you want! 





E 7 \ 
Wer z ... only the choicest grades of 
e O accCc... SS quality tobacco. And it's all 
§ 


100% natural tobacco! 


eo 
the ti | 
eee ...exclusive T-7 filter, developed 


" especially for Hit Parade, lets 
" ] you have your flavor, too! 

: 

" 

‘ 


and the taste! 9 a] SE 


a 
J . ... the freshest, liveliest taste 
va tet! % t r : 
/ ] Z 2) rH pis of any filter cigarette. Get new 
j T sie 
7 , accel : a) Hit Parade today! 
oy > » « . ” 
Product of She Wmerivan Sobarce Company — Sobacco is our middle name aral | a pig =New crush-proof box or familiar pack 
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